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AMERICAN  SOCIAL  AND  LITERARY 
INFLUENCES  IN  BRAZIL 

By  AFRANIO  PEIXOTO 

The  coincidence  of  the  1789  conspiracy  in  possible  information  concerning  resources, 
theStateofMinasGeraes  with  the  French  riches,  ^rength,  cultural  development,  and 
Revolution  caused  many  Brazilians  to  associate  popular  feeling  in  Brazil.  And  in  1817,  on  the 
the  two  events  and  even,  absurd  as  it  may  occasion  of  the  Revolution  in  Pernambuco,  he 
seem,  to  derive  the  one  from  the  other;  mate-  wrote  to  Lafayette  that  it  would  cause  no  great 
rially,  of  course,  there  could  be  no  connexion,  a^onishment  if  Brazil  should  ship  the  royal 
At  mo^  they  might  have  been  brought  about  family  off  to  Portugal,  seeing  that  it  was 
by  common  underlying  principles.  Wronger,  richer,  more  populous  and  more  en' 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  quite  true  that  the  lightened  than  the  mother^country. 

Ameiican  Revolution  of  1776,  which  by  1782  Even  though  the  United  States  did  not  give 
had  freed  the  United  States  and  made  it  an  us  its  voluntary  support,  we  were  not  deterred 
independent  country,  exerted  a  great  influence  from  asking  it;  when  the  republic  was  pro- 
not  only  on  the  French  Revolution,  but  also  claimed  in  Pernambuco  in  1817,  Antonio  Gon- 
on  the  Brazilian  conspiracy  of  1789,  whose  aim  galves  da  Cruz,  nicknamed  “Cabuga,”  was  sent 
was  likewise  freedom  from  European  tyranny,  as  ambassador  to  the  United  States  to  obtain 
The  American  Revolution  was  the  great  from  President  Madison  recognition  of  the 
example  that  encouraged  the  successful  revolt  new'bom  ^ate,  to  buy  arms  and  ammunition, 
of  France  and  the  ilhfated  attempt  in  Brazil,  to  intere^  officers  in  the  campaign  and  to 
Jose  Joaquim  de  Maia,  one  of  the  Brazilian  enli<!t  favor  and  sympathy  in  political  circles, 
^uden^-revolutioni^s,  then  in  France,  had  a  Even  though  he  did  not  obtain  the  desired 
secret  interview  with  Thomas  Jefferson,  then  recognition,  even  though  the  cabinet  at  Wash' 
American  Miniver  at  Paris,  and  tried  to  in-  ington  immediately  informed  the  Portuguese 
tere^  him  in  the  projected  revolution;  he  told  minuter,  Correa  de  Senna,  he  at  leat  obtained 
him  that  everybody  was  anxious  for  a  change  the  armaments,  which  however,  unfortunately 
in  Brazil,  but  that  there  was  no  one  on  the  arrived  too  late;  the  beautiful  dream  of  Per' 
political  tage  who  had  the  ability  to  lead  the  nambuco  had  faded,  crushed  out  by  the  me' 
attempt,  or  the  courage  to  run  the  risk  with'  tropolis. 

out  the  backing  of  a  powerful  foreign  nation,  Jefferson  wrote  to  Lafayette  specifically 
for  all  the  potential  leaders  were  afraid  that  about  our  revolution  of  1817  in  Pernambuco, 
the  people  would  not  support  them.  Jefferson  and,  referring  to  the  Spanish  colonies  which 
replied  that  he  could  do  nothing  in  behalf  of  were  then  emancipating  themselves,  one  by 
the  Brazilian  revolution,  although  the  United  one,  said  that  the  important  que^ion  was  that 
States  would  be  greatly  intere^ed  in  its  of  their  future;  that  their  ignorance,  inex' 
success,  for  the  North  American  Republic  perience  and  super^ition  would  certainly 
would  profit  by  an  alliance  with  a  great  friend'  handicap  them  for  self'govemment,  that  they 
ly  power  in  the  Southern  continent.  would  fall  under  military  despotism  and  bc' 

Jefferson  wrote  Jay,  the  secretary  of  ^te,  come  the  blocxl'^ained  vidtims  of  their  own 
in  1789,  concerning  these  overtures,  and  in  Bonapartes. 

1791  he  wrote  Humphreis  asking  him  for  all  His  words  were  prophetic;  for  that  is  exadtly 
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what  happened  to  nearly  all  of  them;  and  some, 
like  Venezuela,  ^till  suffer  from  the  despotism 
of  their  rulers.  Brazil,  fortunately  possessing 
a  prince  who  helped  the  patriots  to  e^blish 
their  independence  under  the  form  of  a  mon' 
archy,  was  an  exception.  Had  it  not  been  for 
this  policy,  Brazil  must  have  been  broken  up 
as  was  the  va^  Spanish  colonial  empire,  and 
been  subjected  to  the  military  despotism  which 
we  avoided  through  70  years  of  dynamic 
discipline. 

The  United  States  when  economically 
con^rained  to  seize  the  reins  of  its  own 
government,  would  have  become  a  monarchy, 
if  it  had  had  at  its  disposal  an  English  prince 
to  rule  over  it  (Gronlund,  Cooperative  Wealth, 
London,  1891,  p.  157).  Accu^med  as  the 
Americans  were  to  English  monarchy,  they 
did  indeed  build  up  their  conAitution  according 
to  Montesquieu,  but  they  gave  such  prerog' 
atives  to  one  of  the  three  coequal  branches 
of  government  that  the  North  American  de' 
mocracy  is,  in  feeft,  a  temporary  eledtive  mon' 
archy,  and  almo^  an  absolute  one,  so  great  are 
the  powers  of  the  president'monarch. 

Brazil,  unable  to  obtain  help  from  America 
when  she  needed  it,  achieved  her  independence 
in  182a,  turned  toward  the  European  liberal' 
ism  of  Benjamin  Con^nt  and  organized  a 
conAitution  much  more  democratic  than  the 
North  American  one;  it  provided  a  fourth 
re^ridtive  power  in  the  person  of  the  sovereign, 
adting  as  a  check  on  the  three  others,  the 
executive,  the  judicial,  and  the  legislative,  the 
latter  exercised  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people  in  parliament. 

This  Con^itution  of  the  Empire,  more 
liberal  and  democratic  than  that  of  the  United 
States,  gave  us  adequate  liberty  during  two 
thirds  of  a  century,  without  the  usual  South 
American  military  despotism.  When  the  mon' 
archy  was  overthrown,  the  influential  political 
elements  of  the  time,  not  understanding  the 
advantages  we  were  enjoying,  blindly  imitated 
the  less  advanced  constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  gave  us  our  present  fundamental 
law. 

I  refer  to  this  matter  only  to  show  the 
extent  to  which  North  American  influence 
was  and  Still  is  exerted  upon  us  and  other 
countries  of  the  Southern  Continent,  for  good 
or  ill.  Laws  must  derive  from  the  nature  of 
things,  and  these  are  different  in  every  part 
of  the  world;  Pericles  spoke  words  of  wisdom 
when  he  said  to  the  Athenians  500  years 
before  Christ:  “I  give  you  a  constitution  not 


copied  from  any  other  people’s  constitution, 
for  I  would  not  insult  ydu  by  giving  you  fefr 
your  own  laws  copies  from  those  of  other 
nations,”  but  South  America  had  no  such 
wisdom,  and  Brazil  even  retrograded 

The  presidential  rule  which  we  adopted  is 
inferior  to  and  less  advanced  than  our  former 
regime ;  our  emperor  had  less  power  and  free' 
dom  than  our  presidents;  it  is  fortunate  that 
presidents  are  only  temporary,  and  the  one 
wise  provision  in  our  constitution  forbids  their 
re'eledtion,  although  they  may  alternate,  as 
Roosevelt  tried  to  do  after  Taft,  and  Porfirio 
I^z  and  Gonzalez  succeeded  in  doing  in 
Mexico.  Excepting  for  the  personal  qualities 
of  the  president  and  the  political  enlightenment 
of  the  people,  the  presidential  government 
adopted  by  North  America,  tinged  as  it  was 
by  the  British  Monarchy,  at  that  time  less 
liberal  than  at  present,  and  copied  by  most  of 
the  nations  of  the  Continent,  is  almost  an 
absolute  monarchy,  elective  in  appearance,  and 
merely  temporary;  and  this  laSt  is  of  no  ad  van' 
tage  to  the  people,  forthe  monarchic  presidents 
succeed  each  other  monotonously,  the  only 
advantage  to  the  people  generally  consisting 
in  variety. 

The  declaration  of  rights  at  the  Congress 
in  Philadelphia  in  1776  was  the  train  of  gun' 
powder  which  set  off  North  American  Inde' 
pendence,  or  rather  Pan' American  independ' 
ence,  for  the  liberation  of  the  Spanish  colonies 
quickly  followed,  and  somewhat  later  that 
of  Brazil.  And  as  North  America  became  free 
under  a  republican  government,  so  also  the 
others  imitated  her.  For  in  the  physical  world 
as  in  the  moral  one  there  is  an  inevitable  force 
of  attraction. 

The  peculiar  direction  taken  by  Brazilian 
affairs  was  due  to  the  faCt  that  Rio  had  been 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  when  the  royal 
family  returned  to  Portugal,  it  left  behind  a 
liberal  prince  to  govern  us.  Jose  Bonifacio 
shrewdly  foresaw  that  only  loyalty  to  the 
dynasty  would  prevent  the  separation  of  the 
Brazilian  provinces;  however,  the  example  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  North  American, 
or  rather,  the  Pan  American  influence  were  not 
without  effect.  At  each  political  crisis,  people 
spoke  more  and  more  about  republicanism, 
until  at  last  it  arrived. 

Thus  we  owe  to  North  America  our  model, 
neither  wished  for  nor  avowed,  and  only 
tacitly  imitated,  yet  genuine,  powerful  and 
inescapable;  the  eldest  daughter  of  old  Dame 
Europe,  running  away  from  home  to  achieve 
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her  freedom,  set  the  inevitable  example  to  the 
younger  daughters.  Our  patriots  dreamed  with 
Washington  and  read  the  Federalist;  people 
learned  to  read  Poor  Richard's  Almanac  (they 
called  its  author  Monsieur  Franklin  because 
they  read  him  in  French  translation)  but  they 
retained  the  democratic  ideas  of  the  Auto- 
biography.  Our  children  were  named  after 
North  American  statesmen,  a  cuAom  which 
prevails  to  this  good  day.  An  American 
(ilvini^  left  his  name  to  the  son  of  a  Brazi)' 
ian  Catholic,  Jackson  de  Figueredo,  whose 
death  we  ^ill  deplore;  our  mo^t  brilliant 
humoriA,  a  member  of  our  Academy  of  Let' 
ters,  is  named  Benjamin  Franklin  Ramiz  Gab 
vao;  and  the  present  president  of  the  republic 
is  Washington  Luiz  Pereira  de  Souza. 

North  American  ascendency  over  Brazil, 
despite  American  indifference,  is  an  indica' 
tion  of  the  natural  inclination  of  the  continent; 
this,  even,  though  Spanish  America  is  much 
more  mi^ru^ful  than  we  are,  perhaps  on  ac' 
count  of  the  acquisition  of  lands  at  the  expense 
of  Mexico,  the  Panama  case,  Pratt’s  policy 
in  Cuba,  Roosevelt’s  policing  of  the  continent, 
and  the  Monroe  Dodtrine;  however  we  mu^ 
grant  that  Mexico  was  not  a  good  neighbor, 
Colombia  tried  to  foil  the  world’s  dream  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  that  without  Pratt’s  pob 
icies  Cuba  would  be  making  revolutions  instead 
of  sugar. 

But  in  any  case  this  ascendency  over  us  is 
unque^ionable;  our  own  emperor  did  not 
escape  it,  indeed  our  policy  of  friendship  tO' 
ward  America  comes  from  the  Empire.  During 
the  War  over  Secession  the  Federal  ship  Wa* 
chusset  captured  in  Brazilian  waters  the  Con' 
federate  boat  Florida,  an  incident  which  won 
for  Brazil  the  gratitude  of  the  United  States; 
when  the  other  South  American  governments 
refused  even  provisions  to  the  Federal  ship 
Oregon  and  we  welcomed  it  and  supplied 
its  needs.  North  American  gratitude  strength' 
ened;  in  the  famous  que^ion  of  the  Alabama, 
between  England  and  the  United  States,  the 
Brazilian  Government  was  chosen  as  arbiter, 
and  its  loyalty  and  uprightness  were  praised 
in  the  House  of  Representatives;  in  another 
misunder^nding  growing  out  of  the  War  of 
Secession,  this  time  between  France  and  the 
United  States,  our  Emperor  was  again  chosen 
by  the  two  parties  as  mediator. 

The  two  voyages  which  Don  Pedro  made 
to  North  America  also  ^rengthened  our  mu' 
tual  e^eem;  as  our  monarch  was  learned  and 
liberal,  and  as  North  America  has  a  weakness 
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for  things  ari^ocratic,  Don  Pedro  was  so 
cordially  welcomed  in  the  United  States  that 
he  returned  to  Brazil  charmed  with  the  polite' 
ness  and  dignity  of  the  North  Americans,  and 
when  his  rule  was  ended,  he  recommended 
the  Audy  of  the  American  CJonAitution,  so  that 
the  moderating  power  might  be  transferred 
from  the  crown  to  the  Supreme  Tribunal  of 
Ju^ice. 

With  the  Republic  we  became  Aill  more 
subject  to  North  American  influence.  The 
Monroe  Dodtrine  fills  our  mouths  and  our 
souls  as  we  look  towards  the  North;  we 
copied  the  American  Constitution,  and  our 
enthusiasm  for  things  American  became  such 
that  when  Eduardo  Prado,  one  of  our  writers, 
published  a  book  cautioning  us  againSt  North 
American  influence,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Brazilian  Government  suppressed  the 
first  edition  as  a  national  peril. 

During  the  revolt  of  1^3  we  had  to  Strug' 
gle  against  the  ill  will  of  Europe,  whose  boats, 
anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Rio,  connived  with 
the  Brazilian  rebels;  the  United  States  alone 
gave  us  sympathy  and  permitted  the  shipment 
of  arms  and  ammunition  with  which  we  put 
down  the  revolt. 

The  long'argued  question  of  Missoes,  be' 
tween  Argentina  and  Brazil,  was  settled  in  our 
fevor  by  the  arbiter  chosen.  President  Grover 
Cleveland ;  later  another  dispute,  regarding  the 
Amapa  region  between  France  and  Brazil,  was 
similarly  decided  by  President  Walter  Hanser 
of  Switzerland.  TTiese  fe<fts,  although  con' 
ceming  questions  of  juAice  only,  deserve  to 
be  mentioned,  because  in  another  dispute  in 
which  our  right  was  unquestionable,  the  King 
of  Italy  had  not  the  courage  to  be  ju^  and 
preferred  to  compromise,  cutting  in  two  what 
was  already  ours,  and  giving  England  more 
than  she  asked  for.  Recently  our  distinguished 
representative  in  Washington,  Joaquim  Nabu' 
CO,  won  for  us  in  official  circles  great  social 
renown  and  the  good  opinion  of  important 
North  American  Statesmen  such  as  President 
Roosevelt,  Elihu  Root  and  Charles  Hughes, 
who  honored  us  with  theii  visits.  Even  when 
President  Hoover  visited  different  countries  of 
South  America,  he  was  received  with  indif* 
ference  and  sometimes  with  ho^ih'ty,  except 
in  Brazil,  where  he  had  a  cordial  and  enthusi' 
aStic  reception,  ten  times  the  heartier  on  ac' 
count  of  the  sympathy  which  all  Brazil  has  for 
the  American  ambassador,  Morgan. — Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next  issue) 


TRETIAKOV,  A  BIO'CRITICAL  NOTE 


By  ALBERT  PARRY 


SERGEI  MIKHAILOVICH  TRETIA' 
KOV,  the  author  of  Roar  China  and 
Chinese  Testament,  was  one  of  the  fir^t  Soviet 
Russian  writers  to  proclaim  the  Literature  of 
FaA.  In  his  manife^o,  “Our  Comrades,”  pub' 
lished  in  the  O.jtober,  1928,  issue  of  T^ovy  LEF 
(the  New  Left  Front  in  Arts),  he  said: 

“We,  lefovtzi,  cultivate  the  literature  of 
facft,  documentary  literature — memoirs,  dia' 
ries,  biographies,  articles,  feuilletons.” 

He  said  that  there  should  be  no  more  psy' 
chology,  dreams,  tears.  The  art  of  detail  mu^ 
be  banished  from  literature.  Flags,  posters, 
^ore  signs  muA  shout  at  the  public  from 
poetry  books  and  theatre  ^age. 

Tretiakov  is  frankly  for  melodrama.  His 
literature  is  of  today’s  facfts,  pointing  to  the 
zigzags  of  tomorrow.  The  paA  does  not  in- 
tere^  him  in  the  lea^.  Tretiakov  is  for  today's 
melodrama.  Even  memoirs  mu^t  be  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  revolutionary  today  and  not 
ye^erday.  All  of  ye^erday  is  dead  to  him. 

Tretiakov’s  ye^erday  is  unknown  to  his 
closed  friends  and  comrades'at'futurism.  To 
them,  Tretiakov  begins  with  1919.  David 
Burliuk,  the  self'^yled  Father  of  Russian 
Futurism,  now  residing  in  New  York,  recalls: 
“We,  the  comrades,  knew  nothing  of  his  pre' 
revolutionary  life  except  that  he  was  bom  in 
Riga,  on  the  Baltic  Sea.  I  met  him  in  Vladi' 
vo^ok  in  June  of  1919.  The  Whites  ruled  the 
city.  The  Japanese  military  were  shooting  Red 
partisans  caught  in  the  hills.  The  revolutionary 
elements  of  the  city  worked  underground. 
Tretiakov,  the  scholar,  the  poet,  the  play- 
wright,  was  with  them.  Early  in  April  of 
1920  he  came  out  with  Nikolai  Asseiev  and 
myself  reciting  fiery  verse  directed  again^  the 
Whites  and  the  Japanese.  Brawny,  fearless 
dockers  were  our  audience.  We  came  to  their 
meetings  with  our  poetry.  As  we  recited,  they 
shook  their  fists  at  the  oppressors.  This  was 
Tretiakov's  earlier  melodrama  of  fadt.” 


In  the  summer  of  that  year,  Tretiakov  =' 
worked  with  the  firsil  revolutionary  govern-  '( 
ment  which  was  finally  formed  in  Vladivostok 
and  which  established  the  first  connections 
between  the  Far  East  and  Moscow.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  in  charge  of  a  theatre,  pub¬ 
lished  a  magazine,  edited  a  newspaper,  and 
organized  several  clubs  of  writers  and  artists. 

In  his  Diary  of  a  Poet  (Leningrad,  1929), 
Asseiev  recalled  Tretiakov’s  Balaganchif{  (the 
Little  Show-Tent):  k 

“Tretiakov  brought  system  and  discipline  I 
into  our  chaotic  beginnings.  He  came  to  us  p 
clad  in  a  short  fur  cloak  and  a  three-cornered 
hat  of  a  Siberian  peasant,  but  no  attire  could 
change  his  malicious  grin  and  lean  frame.” 

His  grin  was  that  of  satisfaction  and  intel¬ 
lectual  superiority.  He  knew  he  was  right  in 
his  methodical  and  thorough  approach  to  the  i 
problems  of  existence  and  art.  Burliuk  likens 
him  to  an  able  diplomat,  a  Stem  parliamen¬ 
tarian  and  effident  administrator  of  arts.  Says 
Burliuk  to  me : 

“Tretiakov  is  a  cabinet  minister  in  new  liter¬ 
ature.  With  him,  the  writing  of  poetry,  plays 
and  books  has  the  importance  of  diplomatic 
notes.  He  knows  that  the  entire  land  hears  and 
reads  him.  He  is  always  in  form,  always  ready 
to  attack  and  deliver.  His  poems  are  declara¬ 
tions  in  a  people’s  parliament.  He  is  the  moSt 
Stubborn  of  Russian  Futurists.  When  in  1929, 
my  friend  and  pupil  Mayakovsky  quit  LEF, 
Tretiakov  took  the  banner  of  the  Biography 
of  Matter  from  the  hands  of  hig  former  leader. 
Men  of  such  a  methodical.  Stubborn  nature  do 
not  surrender.  Of  all  the  young  Russian  writ¬ 
ers,  Tretiakov  is  the  most  American.” 

As  a  cabinet  minister,  Tretiakov  had  his 
training  and  actual  experience  first  in  Vladi¬ 
vostok,  in  the  revolutionary  government  that 
fought  against  the  Whites  and  the  Japanese, 
and  later  in  Chita,  the  Trans-Baikal  region, 
where  the  so-called  Far  Eastern  or  “Buffer” 
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Republic  was  organized  under  the  influence  pit.  One  winter  he  took  part  in  the  aero-sled 

of  the  Soviets.  When  the  Republic  voted  itself  races  from  Moscow  to  the  Volga  region.  When 

merged  with  the  re^  of  the  Soviet  land,  and  one  of  the  aero'sleds  crashed  through  the  river 

the  minivers  cheerfully  liquidated  their  own  ice,  Tretiakov  plunged  to  the  rescue.  The 

pofts,  Tretiakov  went  to  Moscow.  adventurous  elements  in  the  movies — their 

There,  he  concerned  himself  with  the  prob'  naive  heroics — fascinate  him,  and  he  has 

lems  of  literature  and  theatre.  It  was  there  and  written  many  scenarios, 
then  that  he  joined  the  LEF  movement.  Thus,  As  a  scholar,  Tretiakov  expressed  himself 
his  path  was  from  a  cabinet  po^  to  an  editor’s  bc^  in  1924  when  he  went  from  Moscow  to 

chair.  Professor  V.  N.  Palmov  was  amazed  Peking  to  become  a  professor  of  the  Russian 

to  find  Tretiakov’s^udio  resembling  the  ofiice  language  and  literature  in  the  National  Uni' 

of  a  department  chief  rather  than  the  abode  versity  of  Northern  China.  He  gave  much  to 

of  a  poet.  his  ^udents,  for  his  erudition  included  a 

This  is  how  Tretiakov  writes  his  books,  thorough  knowledge  of  the  French  and  Ger' 

poetry,  plays,  criticism:  He  dictates  his  lines  man  languages  and  belles  lettres.  On  his  return 
to  a  ^enographer.  In  the  next  room  two  girls  to  Russia,  he  brought  back  a  wealth  of  ma' 
type  from  the  ^nographer's  notes.  In  ^till  terial  on  China.  He  proclaimed  a  fierce  war 

another,  assi^nt  researchers  pore  over  books  againA  all  ficftion  about  China,  however  grand 

and  newspapers  preparing  Data  of  Fadl  for  and  arti^ic.  He  wrote : 
the  Ma^er.  When  Tretiakov’s  work  is  finished  “While  cultivating  the  enormous  Chinese 
and  printed,  he  publishes  on  the  title  page,  or  revolution  on  the  black  loam  of  our  Odtober, 

onthereverseofit,  the  names  of  all  who  helped  we  are  feverishly  and  lawfbyy  pushing  into 

him;  also  the  names  of  typesetters,  make'up  ourselves  any  knowledge  of  China,  as  an  anemic 

men,  proofreaders,  binders,  and  others  in  the  person  pushes  into  his  sly'n  squirts  of  arsenic.” 

printing  shop.  The  original  Russian  edition  of  “Our  former  knowledge  of  China  resembles 
his  Chinese  Testament  is  mo^  charadleri^ic  a  mangled  hand.  The  hand  muA  be  fir^  broken, 

in  this  respeA.  He  liifts  there  twenty  men  and  and  then  set  correc^tly.” 
women  as  his  fellow'craftsmen,  from  inter'  “The  time  of  literary  alchemy,  according  to 
preters  and  stenographers  to  printers  and  which  China  was  a  my^erious  and  implacable 
proofreaders;  also  five  groups  of  such  cof  ^tone  in  the  coUecflion  of  nations,  has  passed.” 
ledtivc  laborers  as  linotype  operators,  page  “We  demand  exact  knowledge.” 

folders,  and  book  ditchers.  He  includes  his  “We  demand  concrete  numbers.” 

own  name  in  the  li^,  placing  it  mode^ly  not  “Today’s  arithmetic  of  China  is  being 
in  the  fir^  but  the  third  line  from  the  top,  accumulated  out  of  articles,  diaries,  and  note' 

defining  his  part  as  literary  worl{.  books  of  eyewitnesses.  An  imagined  ^ory  and 

Thus,  the  ideal  of  wide  collediivism  is  intro'  an  invented  novel  are  hateful.” 
duced  by  Tretiakov  into  authorship.  He  revels  “The  name  of  a  ‘fiction'writer,’  once  so 
in  the  mechanics  ofoffice  and  factory,  and  loves  honored,  sounds  insulting  in  our  time.” 
to  show  his  readers  and  playgoers  the  inner  Tretiakov  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  his  Tories 
springs  of  his  bcxiks  and  plays.  The  machine  is  and  poems  on  China  are  not  inventions  but  re' 
the  new  god  of  his  country;  and  he  is  one  of  cordings  of  real  people  and  true  events.  His  in' 
the  mo^  sincere  and  energetic  worshippers,  silence  on  their  authenticity  borders  on  the 
He  is  an  engineer,  a  technician  in  the  theatre  naive.  He  prefers  toillu^rate  his  writings  with 
and  other  arts  of  new  Russia.  In  1923,  in  a  photographs,  for  drawings  and  paintings  might 
LEF  article,  Mikhail  Levidov  described  him  not  be  authentic.  He  inserts  blueprints  of  the 
thus:  houses  in  which  his  heroes  live  and  suffer. 

“Such  a  long'bodied  carver,  who,  with  such  With  Tretiakov,  everything  muA  be  full  of 
seemingly  clumsy  paws,  creates  such  devilishly  naive,  melcxlramatic  direcftne.ss,  for  such,  he 
fine  things;  an  uncouth  scholar  gnawing  his  says,  is  life.  In  his  plays,  Gas'Mas1{s,  LiAen 
way  into  ae^hetics  like  a  bear  into  young  Moscow  and  Roar  China,  he  uses  the  same 
greenery.”  packed  sentence  which  he  learned  while  writ' 

Tretiakov  does  his  worshipping  of  the  ing  revolutionary  powers.  A  friendly  Moscow 
machine  with  a  truly  melodramatic  flourish.  critic  wrote  of  Tretiakov’s  method:  “If  in  the 
He  was  one  of  the  fir^  Russian  writers  to  powers  there  can  be  no  use  for  ‘psychology’, 
fly  over  the  flat  plains  of  his  country  in  an  there  is  as  little  room  for  it  in  a  melodrama.” 

airplane  and  describe  the  steppes  from  a  cock'  In  his  plays,  poems  and  books,  Tretiakov 
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divides  his  personages  into  two  po^erdike 
groups,  full  of  enmity  towards  each  other: 
villains  derided  and  virtuous  people  triumph' 
ing.  Tretiakov  does  not  recognize  any  nuances 
in  his  charaders,  nor  any  gradual  develop' 
ment  in  the  adion.  The  adion  goes  on  by 
leaps  and  bounds;  it  is  full  of  dynamics  so 
beloved  by  the  Russian  revolutionary'  writers 
of  the  new  school.  Some  enthusiads  in  Rus' 
sia  liken  Tretiakov’s  dyle  to  a  jazz'band.  The 
dory 'telling  element  in  his  melodramas  is  rather 
scant.  Things  happen  swiftly  and  suddenly. 
The  technique  of  adventure  and  mydery  is 
used  freely. 

His  work  bridles  with  such  mob  nouns  and 
imperatives  as  roar,  splash,  hoot,  moan,  groan, 
whoop,  and  yell.  The  chaos  and  the  driving 
force  of  a  revolutionary  mob  mud  be  above  all, 
making  the  result  glamorous  and  signif' 
icant.  Out  of  the  mob  there  emerges  a  creative 


colledive.  For  the  mob  is  flexible  and  progres' 
sive.  So,  it  behooves  a  Russian  writer  to  be  as 
flexible. 

Take  Mayakovsky,  for  indance.  Tretiakov 
gave  better  and  more  bitter  material  for  the 
Russian  theatre  and  literature  of  the  day  than 
Mayakovsky.  It  happened  so  because  Tretia' 
kov  was  less  of  a  genius  than  Mayakovsky  and 
more  of  an  artisan,  an  engineer,  a  technician 
who  knew  how  to  adapt  himself  to  the  demands 
of  the  time.  Tretiakov's  plays  and  poems  and 
books  may  not  live  as  long  in  Russian  hidory 
as  Mayakovsky's  will,  but  Tretiakov  had  never, 
since  the  Revolution,  known  such  periods  of 
ill'favor  as  Mayakovsky  experienced  at  the 
hands  of  the  critics  and  even  of  the  public 
shortly  before  his  suicide.  Tretiakov  is  as 
flexible  as  the  packed  sentence  of  his  books, 
plays  and  poems;  as  flexible  as  the  human  mass; 
he  lives  with  the  mass  and  sings  its  will  all 
the  time. — ?^ew  Yorl{  City. 
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A  RENAISSANCE  IN  PERSIAN 
LITERATURE 

By  J.  CHRISTY  WILSON 


The  new  national  consciousness  in  Persia 
under  Shah  Reza  Pahlavi  has  occasioned 
a  revival  in  literature.  For  a  number  of  years 
a  modem  Persian  didion  has  been  evolving. 
There  is  a  conscious  effort  to  drop,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  Arabic  element  in  the  language 
and  return  to  the  use  of  a  purer  Persian,  in  a 
modem  form. 

Examples  of  the  present  day  poetry  of  Persia 
have  been  collecfted  and  published  by  M. 
Ishaque,  professor  of  Persian  at  the  University 
of  Calcutta.  This  notable  volume  bears  the 


title :  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Modem  Persia.  The 
author  visited  Iran — ^as  Persia  should  be  called 
— and  met  many  of  the  present  day  writers, 
obtaining  copies  of  their  literary  works,  which 
he  has  seleded  and  edited.  The  text  of  the 
volume  is  in  Persian  but  there  is  an  introduc' 
tion  in  English.  The  work  of  more  than  thirty 
present'day  writers  is  included,  and  a  second 
volume  of  verse  is  to  be  published,  followed  by 
a  third  to  cover  the  field  of  modem  prose.  The 
book  is  printed  by  the  Jamia  Press  of  Delhi. 
The  publication  has  been  a  task  which  required 
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no  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  compiler,  but 
it  has  also  been  a  labor  of  love.  He  describes 
Persia  as  “The  fountain  of  Indian  culture  and 
light,”  and  ^tes  that  the  days  spent  in  Iran 
were  the  happier  of  his  life. 

In  this  work  M.  Ishaque  makes  the  6rA 
attempt  which  we  have  seen  to  classify  the 
Persian  writers  of  the  present.  He  gives  the 
following  division; 

I.  Writers  in  the  old  ^yle.  (By  this  is  meant 
the  high'flown  language  of  the  pa*  decades 
with  a  large  element  of  iKrabic.) 

1.  Writers  of  the  old  *yle  who  deal  with 
new  themes. 

3.  Writers  of  the  new  *yle  who  deal  with 
modem  themes. 

4.  CJomposcrs  of  songs. 

The  latter  is  rather  a  new  category  in  Per' 
sian  literature  since  in  the  pa*  music  has  been 
frowned  upon  by  the  Moslem  clergy. 

The  wide  extension  of  education  in  the 
Persia  of  the  present  day  has  developed  a  call 
for  literature,  and  the  writer  of  the  present 
may  address  a  much  larger  field  than  was 
possible  even  a  few  years  ago.  The  new  readers 
very  largely  desire  the  language  and  themes 
of  the  new  era,  though  there  is  an  awakened 
appreciation  of  the  great  figures  in  the  Persian 
literature  of  the  pa*. 

Persian  is  truly  a  wonderful  language,  which 
lends  itself  naturally  to  poetic  expression,  and 
the  heritage  of  Persian  literature  is  one  of  the 
fine*  in  the  world.  The  works  of  the  poets  are 
widely  known  and  very  often  an  apt  quotation 
from  onfe  of  the  ma*ers  may  be  recited,  in 
perfe*  harmony  with  the  occasion,  by  a  man 
who  is  illiterate  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word.  Firdusi  is  ranked  as  the  greate*  of  the 
Persian  poets,  but  Sa’di  is  probably  read  and 
quoted  more  than  any  other,  with  Hafiz  a 
close  second.  Omar  Khayyam,  so  well  known 
to  the  English-speaking  world,  has  not  been 
much  read  in  Persia,  though  *rangely  enough 
his  quatrains  are  returning  to  the  land  of  their 
nativity  today  because  of  their  popularity  in 
the  wc*.  It  should  be  remarked,  however, 
that  the  version  of  Omar  Khayyam  which 
is  ju*ly  celebrated  in  English  is  quite  as  much 
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a  refledtion  of  the  poetic  genius  of  Fitzgerald 
as  of  Khayyam.  The  Persian  writer  of  the 
present  day  does  have  an  inspiring  background 
in  his  national  literature  of  the  pa*. 

The  la*  few  years  have  seen  a  wonderful 
development  of  Chri*ian  literature  in  Persia. 
The  field  covers  the  presentation  of  Chri*ian- 
ity  to  those  of  other  religions,  Bible  *udy, 
the  development  of  Chri*ian  character  and 
the  church,  as  well  as  good  literature  for  the 
young  in  the  field  of  romance  and  *ory.  There 
are  more  than  one  hundred  titles  in  the  new 
Chri*ian  hterature.  Many  are  the  independent 
work  of  Persian  Chri*ians,  others  are  transla¬ 
tions  of  the  Chi::i*ian  classics  such  as  Pilgrim's 
Progress.  The  publications  vary  all  the  way  from 
leaflets  to  a  Bible  Dictionary  of  more  than  six 
hundred  pages.  Centuries  ago  the  Chri*ian 
church  was  a  mighty  force  in  Per^,  before  the 
conque*s  of  Mongol  and  Tartar  all  but 
de*royed  the  great  church  of  the  Ea*.  As  the 
church  again  becomes  a  force  in  Persian  life  the 
new  Chri*ian  literature  will  wield  a  great 
influence  for  good  in  this  land  from  which  a 
part  of  the  literature  of  the  Bible  came. 

Practically  every  Persian  considers  himself 
a  poet,  and  in  these  days  there  are  many  women 
who  are  joining  the  ranks  of  the  writers  by  the 
publication  of  poems,  books,  and  articles  in  the 
press.  Patriotic  subjects  and  the  progress  of 
the  country  as  well  as  education  and  general 
enlightenment  are  the  themes  mo*  treated. 
Persia  was  known  a  generation  ago  as  the  land 
that  never  changed.  Changes  have  come  so 
rapidly  within  the  la*  few  years  that  we  who 
are  in  the  mid*  of  them  can  scarcely  keep 
abrea*  of  the  procession.  Safety  and  security 
as  well  as  national  autonomy  have  come  to 
the  country  under  the  new  ruler,  and  there  is 
everywhere  a  spirit  of  progress  and  *riving 
for  better  things,  together  with  an  intense 
nationalism.  The  dements  are  here  for  a  truly 
great  revival  in  Persian  literature.  The  renais¬ 
sance  has  indeed  begun  and  there  may  be  some 
names  appearing  on  Persian  title  pages  now 
which  are  de*ined  to  occupy  a  niche  in  the 
hall  of  fame  beside  the  great  and  noble  of  the 
Persian  pa*. — Tabriz,  Persia. 


THE  NEW  LITERATURE  OF 
CHANGING  CHINA 

By  CHIH  MENG 


PROFESSOR  ROSS  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  is  responsible  for  the  popu' 
larity  of  the  phrase  “The  Unchanging  Chi' 
nese.”  The  reverse  is  true  of  China  during 
the  la^  quarter  of  a  century.  Not  only  have 
Chinese  economic  and  political  in^itutions 
and  traditions  been  undergoing  fundamental 
changes,  but  also  the  intelledtual  life  of  the 
literati  has  been  drawn  into  the  revolutions  of 
the  masses.  Chinese  literature,  the  mo^  ^abib 
izing  fador  in  Chinese  culture,  has  not  escaped 
the  far-reaching  influences  of  a  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing  modem  China. 

Chinese  literature  is  one  of  the  olde^  in  the 
world.  The  unique  facfl  is  not,  however,  its 
ancient  origin,  but  that  the  Chinese  literary 
language  is  both  one  of  the  olde^  dead  lan¬ 
guages  and  a  living  written  language.  A  rough 
analogy  may  help  clarify  this  seemingly  para¬ 
doxical  ^tement.  During  the  period  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  Latin  became  the  universal 
language  of  the  literati  of  Europe.  Suppose 
Latin  had  continued  to  be  the  universal  writ¬ 
ten  language  of  Europe,  and  suppose  today 
Latin  were  the  language  used  in  all  books, 
periodicals,  newspapers  and  all  printed  liter¬ 
ature,  then  Latin  would  occupy  in  Europe  a 
position  similar  to  that  which  the  literary 
Chinese  language  occupies  in  China. 

About  two  thousand  years  ago  the  Chinese 
written  language  became  more  or  less  ^bilized 
with  reference  to  grammar  and  form.  Since 
then,  although  the  spoken  language  has  been 
affecfted  by  alien  diale^As  and  has  undergone 
changes  in  expression  and  pronunciation,  the 
written  language  has  remained  practically 
the  same. 

The  Chinese  classics  are  well  known  to 
We^m  scholars.  They  began  to  exert  an 
influence  on  We^m  thought  and  literature 


by  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  said  on  good 
authority  that  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
there  was  more  printed  literature  in  China 
than  in  all  the  re^  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  New  Literature  in  China  declared  its 
independence  in  IQ17,  when  a  group  of  young 
radicals  organized  themselves  into  a  movement 
and  announced  their  intention  of  creating  a 
new  literature  with  the  spoken  language  of 
today.  This  movement  became  known  as  the 
New  Literature  Tide,  and  in  this  country 
as  the  Chinese  Literary  Renaissance. 

The  mo^  celebrated  leader  in  this  movement 
is  Hu  Shih.  He  is  a  scholar,  and  is  also  trained 
in  modem  methodology.  With  his  brilliant 
and  lucid  pen  he  soon  overcame  the  opposition 
of  the  die-hards.  Mo^  Chinese  novels  and 
dramas  had  been  written  in  the  vernacular. 
However,  they  had  never  been  considered  as 
literature.  These,  Hu  Shih  elevated  to  the 
category  of  classics  which  he  held  up  as  models. 
(One  of  them,  Shiu  Hu  Chuart,  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  by  Pearl  Buck).  He  himself 
wrote  in  the  vernacular  poems,  essays  and 
even  technical  treatises  on  philosophy  and 
literature.  Collccflion  of  Experimental  Writings 
and  A  Hilary  of  Chinese  Philosophy  are  the 
books  of  his  which  have  been  mo^  widely 
read.  Since  his  training  has  been  that  of  a  his¬ 
torian,  he  has  not  attempted  to  write  fidtion 
but  is  more  intere^ed  in  research.  Recently 
he  has  turned  his  attention  to  translating 
Webern  classics  into  Chinese  and  to  the 
writing  of  his  autobiography,  the  fir^  volume 
of  which  appeared  lait  year.  More  than  any¬ 
one  else  he  has  been  responsible  for  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  fadt  that  the  written  language  of 
two  thousand  years  ago  could  not  adequately 
be  the  vehicle  for  the  thought  of  today,  and  he 
has  been  mo^  successful  in  simulating  the 
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younger  generation  to  experiment  with  the  use  his  language  is  cau^ic  and  satirical.  He  writes 
of  the  spoken  language  of  today  as  the  medium  mo^ly  short  Tories.  Chang  Tsu'ping  specializes 

of  expression  in  writing.  Some  Webern  schoh  in  the  sex-problem  and  the  personal,  while  Mao 

ars  call  him  the  Chinese  Dante.  Tun  leads  the  group  who  are  intere.^ed  in 

In  a  short  article  like  this  it  is  not  possible  social  changes  and  are  sympathetic  with  the 
to  give  an  adequate  impression  of  all  the  im-  proletariat. 

portantcontemporary  authors  or  their  writings.  The  traditional  drama  is  rigid  in  form,  while 
It  might  serve  the  purpose  to  give  a  brief  the  traditional  theater  has  become  almoA  en- 
survey  of  certain  leading  authors  and  their  tirely  ^yli^ic  and  pattemi^ic.  The  new  school, 
works.  therefore,  is  constrained  to  build  on  WeStem 

Among  the  pioneers  in  the  new  poetry  are  foundations.  Like  the  novel,  the  drama  had 

Hu  Shih  and  Hsieh  Ping-hsin.  The  former  pub-  fallen  from  grace  and  had  been  dismissed  from 

lished  numerous  poems  in  his  early  volume  the  fold  of  the  classics  as  early  as  the  seventh 

Chang  Shih  Chi  and  in  various  periodicals  such  century.  Now  several  Universities  have  chairs 

as  Hsin  Ching  ?{ien  and  Hsin  Tueh.  He  is  a  of  Drama  and  are  experimenting  with  modem 

prolific  writer.  But  poetry  is,  comparatively  play-writing  and  adting.  Among  the  leaders 

speaking,  only  a  hobby  of  his.  Moreover,  he  in  this  field  are  Hsuing  Fo-hsi  and  Yu  Shang- 

is  a  reformer  and  a  leader  of  thought  and  adtion.  yuan. 

Frequently  propaganda  and  moral  lessons  creep  For  centuries  the  mo^  important  part  of 
into  his  poems,  which  are  similar  to  Ibsen’s  traditional  education  has  been  essay-writing, 

plays  in  the  sphere  of  the  drama.  The  mo^t  Hence  it  is  no  surprise  to  find  among  the 

^riking  of  his  p>oems  of  this  type  are  My  Son,  cultivators  of  the  new  literature  an  imposing 

Jen  Ricksha  and  Remember  the  Soldiers.  Miss  group  of  essayi^s.  Hu  Shih  has  already  been 

Hsieh  is  more  the  arti^,  and  delights  in  pretty  mentioned.  Chen  Tu-hsiu  and  Wu  Chih-huei 

pidtures  and  musical  phrases.  These  two  poets  are  among  the  veterans  who  have  blazed  new 

represent  two  ^rong  trends,  the  treatment  of  trails  through  traditional  conservatism  and 

social  problems  and  the  presentation  of  arti^ic  led  their  generation  to  see  fresh  fields  of  liter- 

matter  in  the  new  medium.  But  they  are  never-  ary  endeavor.  Besides  these  reformers,  there 

theless  poets  of  the  old  school.  They  can  write  are  the  arti^s  Yu  Ping-po  and  Chu  Tse-ching 

better  poetry  in  the  traditional  literary  Ian-  and  the  humori^s  Lin  Yu-tang  and  Lao  She. 

guage,  and  their  viewpoints  and  technique  are  Chiang  Shao-ymn,  Cheng  Chen-to  and  Ku 

essentially  classical.  Chieh-Yang  are  engaged  in  the  religious,  liter- 

But  there  are  young  poets  who  are  now  ary  and  hi^orical  fields  respedtively. 
attempting  to  break  completely  with  the  pa^.  The  period  has  not  yet  become  productive 
They  experiment  with  We^em  poetical  forms  in  biography.  These  young  writers  are  no 
and  coin  new  expressions  from  modern  life  worshippers  of  the  heroes  of  the  old  school, 
and  foreign  languages.  The  mo^  celebrated  And  as  to  the  personalities  in  their  own  ranks, 
among  them  are  the  late  Hsu  Chih-mo  and  they  are  ^ill  too  young  and  too  group-con- 

Kuo  Mao-jo,  both  of  whom  died  young.  scious  or  problem-conscious  to  think  of 

Perhaps  it  is  because  periods  of  social  and  individuals.  Among  the  isolated  biographies 

political  upheaval  furnish  more  simulation  to  is  the  recently  appeared  Autobiography  at 

noveliSs  than  to  poets,  that  the  achievements  Forty  (Volume  I)  of  Hu  Shih.  This  book  became 

of  the  former  have  been  more  impressive  in  immediately  popular  and  has  been  widely 

quantity  and  quality  than  those  of  the  latter,  heralded  because  it  gives  so  much  intimate  and 

Ac  any  rate  the  new  school  of  Chinese  noveliSs  inner  information  and  analysis  of  the  man  and 

throve  on  the  portrayal  and  interpretation  his  period  which  cannot  be  easily  presented 

of  the  changing  scene,  the  humor  and  pathos  in  other  types  of  literature.  As  the  present 

of  bewildered  and  suffering  humanity.  efforts  at  readjuAments  and  reconstruction 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  moSt  of  the  new  become  history  and  as  the  participants  in 
novelists  are  realists.  The  moSt  outstanding  them  become  observers  or  martyrs,  more 

and  renowned  abroad  is  Lu  Hsun,  whose  Life  biographies  of  the  new  school  will  no  doubt 

of  Ah  ^  has  been  translated  into  several  spring  up  to  enrich  the  already  virile  childhood 
Western  languages.  His  philosophy  is  that  of  accomplishment  of  the  New  Literature. — 
Nietzsche  with  a  touch  of  pessimism,  while  China  Institute  in  America,  ?^ew  York  City. 


ARMENIAN  LITERATURE,  PAST 
AND  PRESENT 


By  ARMEN 


Americans  generally  know  something 
about  Armenians,  but  it  seems  no  exag' 
gelation  to  say  that  very  few  people,  if  any 
in  this  country  know  anything  at  all  of 
Armenian  literature.  Perhaps  the  main  reason 
for  this  lack  of  information  is  the  belief  that 
no  one  has  yet  heard  of  any  literary  ma^er' 
piece  in  the  Armenian  language.  And  again, 
because  Armenian  is  only  a  di^nt  and 
obscure  member  of  the  Indo-European  family, 
it  is  likely  that  there  has  been  little  urge 
toward  the  ^tudy  of  it  among  American 
scholars. 

Notwith^nding  this  apparent  obscurity 
Armenian  literature  exi^s.  It  has  had  its 
Golden  Age  of  classicism,  written  in  Old 
Armenian,  a  rich  and  ^tely  language  now  in 
disuse;  and  there  is  a  contemporary  literature 
in  modern  Armenian.  The  philological  develop¬ 
ment  of  Old  Armenian  into  the  New  has  been 
similar  to  that  of  French.  But  to  understand 
Armenian  literature  intelligently  one  muSt 
constantly  bear  in  mind  the  variegated  Story 
of  the  Armenian  people.  Although  their  liter¬ 
ature  is  far  from  being  an  anthology  of  tearful 
laments,  as  some  good  Christians  might  sur¬ 
mise,  even  a  casual  familiarity  with  it  will 
show  to  what  extent  political  destinies  can 
play  havoc  with  a  national  literature.  If  a 
literature  needs  a  soil  in  which  to  grow 
normally,  then  the  growth  of  Armenian  liter¬ 
ature  must  be  a  Strange  phenomenon.  Today 
Armenians  live  on  too  many  scjils.  Their 
literature  has  for  a  long  time  followed  a  centrif¬ 
ugal  trend.  One  could  find  certain  charadter- 
iStics  common  to  all  of  its  many  geographic 
components  (for  example  patriotism  and  ideal¬ 
ism);  nevertheless  it  has  lacked  that  intangible 
something — individuality  perhaps — which  is 
found  in  other  national  literatures 
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In  the  main,  contemporary  Armenian  liter¬ 
ature  has  two  important  branches:  Turko- 
Armenian  and  Russo-Armenian,  each  in  its 
particular  dialedt.  The  boundaries  between 
the  two  are  not  always  easy  to  distinguish. 
Roughly  speaking  the  Russian  frontier  line 
in  Southern  Caucasus  corresponds  to  the  lin¬ 
guistic  dividing  line.  Often  some  writer  who 
was  a  native  of  EaStem  Anatolia  has  used  a 
language  that  closely  resembled  both  of  the 
above  main  dialedts.  Until  the  World  War 
the  majority  of  Armenians  lived  in  the  Turkish 
Empire  or  in  countries  formerly  under  Ottoman 
rule,  such  as  Bulgaria,  Egypt,  etc.  Thus,  at 
least  quantitatively,  Turko-Armenian  litera¬ 
ture  is  the  more  important.  However  a  very 
large  population  of  Armenians  lived,  and  Still 
lives  in  Russian  Caucasus.  (At  present  a  large 
part  of  Russian  Armenians  live  in  the  Soviet 
Republic  of  Erivan.)  Although  the  two  dia- 
ledts  do  not  differ  greatly  in  vocabulary  and 
grammar,  their  literary  history  shows  marked 
divergences,  particularly  in  so  far  as  foreign 
literary  influence  is  concerned. 

The  matter  of  foreign  influence  on  Armen¬ 
ian  literature  should  be  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest  to  Students  of  comparative  literature. 
As  far  as  I  know  the  subjedt  has  not  been 
Studied  yet  except  in  the  case  of  some  individual 
writers;  and  this  work  has  been  done  in  Ar¬ 
menian  only.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  geographic 
and  political  distribution  of  the  race,  Armenian 
literature  has  been  exposed  to  a  variety  of 
diredt  foreign  influences.  The  first  of  these, 
both  in  extent  and  chronology,  is  French.  The 
part  French  civilization  has  played  in  the  Near 
East  is  too  well  known  to  require  explanation. 
The  Armenians  of  the  Levant,  whose  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  French  are  as  old  as  modern 
history,  have  been  the  most  zealous  propagators 
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of  French  language  and  culture.  It  is  not  there' 
fore  strange  that  their  literature  should  fall 
under  the  spell  of  the  French.  Only  superlatives 
can  do  ju^ice  to  the  significance  of  that  par- 
ticular  influence.  More  definitely  speaking  it 
began  soon  after  Romanticism  in  France  had 
got  under  way.  It  is  a  fadt  that  the  Armenian 
intelligentsia  of  Constantinople  became  more 
Romantic  than  Hemani,  Rolla  and  Graziella! 
The  influence  went  beyond  the  limits  of  liter' 
ature,  transforming  the  very  life  of  those 
Armenians  who  could  read  and  write.  Trans' 
phnted  among  the  Armenians  of  three  genera' 
tions  ago,  French  Romanticism  turned  into  an 
Armenian  Renaissance.  The  French  Roman' 
ticiSts  of  1830  were  inspired  by  the  Greek 
Independence;  in  turn  the  Armenian  poets 
saw  in  Romanticism  not  merely  the  epic 
grandeur  of  national  Struggle  for  freedom, 
but  also  dreams  of  a  resplendent  political  future 
for  their  race. 

From  the  laSt  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  1914  the  French  influence  con' 
tinned  unabated.  German  and  English  liter' 
atures  were  known  to  very  few.  Goethe, 
Schille.'  Heine,  Shakespeare  and  Byron  were 
read  mostly  in  French  translations.  The 
American  influence  was  largely  limited  to  the 
religious  and  educational.  Relatively  few 
Armenians  from  Constantinople  came  to 
America.  The  great  majority  of  ^e  Armenians 
in  the  United  States  today  are  natives  of  the 
Eastern  Provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  The  average 
Armenian  writer  looked  to  Paris  for  inspira' 
tion.  A  glance  at  an  Armenian  bibliography  of 
translated  literature  will  conclusively  prove 
this  to  be  true.  The  great  Armenian  poet  of  a 
generation  ago  was  B.  Tourian,  whose  life  and 
work  resembled  Musset’s.  Dramatists  like 
Beshiktashlian  wrote  historical  and  patriotic 
plays. 

In  like  manner  every  movement  that  suc' 
ceeded  Romanticism  in  France  had  its  corres- 
ponding  effe(^ts  on  Turko' Armenian  writing, 
particularly  Realism  and  Naturalism.  The  in' 
flucnce  of  men  like  Balzac,  Maupassant,  Zola 
and  Daudet  was  far'reaching.  In  realistic  prose 
the  great  lawyer  Krikor  Zohrab  (killed  during 
the  War)  wrote  some  of  the  moSt  beautiful 
pages  in  modem  Armenian.  Perhaps  the 
greater  living  Armenian  writer  is  A.  Tchoba' 
nian,  for  a  number  of  years  a  resident  of  Paris. 
Novelist,  poet,  critic  and  lecturer,  equally 
proficient  in  Armenian  and  French,  he  con' 
tinues  the  task  of  the  Armenian  Renaissance. 

The  Armenian  communities  in  the  remote 
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provinces  of  Turkey  and  in  the  Caucasus  were 
naturally  less  exposed  to  the  French  influence. 
Much  of  the  more  genuinely  national  litera' 
ture  in  Armenian — regional  and  the  “terroir” 
— comes  from  those  parts.  The  most  widely 
read  novelist  of  some  years  ago  was  Rafl5,  whose 
long  historical  novels  were  the  favorite  reading 
of  a  young  generation  hungry  for  political 
emancipation.  What  Paris  was  (and  is)  to  the 
Armenian  of  Western  Turkey,  Tiflis,  now  the 
capital  of  Georgia,  was  to  the  Armenians  of 
Southern  Russia  and  of  the  neighboring  Turk' 
ish  provinces.  There  the  French  influence  came 
after  the  Russian.  The  most  outstanding  figures 
of  contemporary  Armenian  literature  outside 
of  Turkey  are  A.  Aharonian  and  Chirvanzade, 
each  of  them  dramatist  and  novelist. 

At  the  present  time,  the  chief  cultural 
center  of  Armenian  h'terature  is  Paris.  The 
writers  who  survived  the  World  War  and 
subsequent  cataclysms  went  to  that  hospitable 
city  to  live  and  to  write.  It  has  been  difficult 
to  fill  the  gaps  left  by  many  promising  young 
writers  who  died  between  1914  and  1918.  The 
“casualty  list”  of  the  Armenian  writers  was 
proportionally  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
nation.  Besides  Zohrab  whom  I  mentioned, 
there  were  several  younger  talents,  among 
them  D.  Varoujan  and  R.  Sevag.  The  former, 
had  he  lived,  would  have  undoubtedly  become 
the  greatest  of  modern  Armenian  poets. 

There  are  other  centers,  less  important  than 
Paris,  where  Armenian  books  are  written  and 
printed,  magazines  published  and  foreign 
literature  translated.  The  Monastery  of  the 
St.  Lazarus  Island  near  Venice  (Lord  Byron 
Stopped  there  on  his  way  to  Greece  and  the 
Fathers  taught  him  some  Armenian)  has  long 
been  a  veritable  bce'hive  of  Armenian  literary 
adtivity.  Beyrut  in  Syria,  Cairo  and  Alexan' 
dria  in  Egypt,  New  York  and  Boston,  London, 
Calcutta,  Sofia  (Bulgaria) — the  li^  is  too  long 
— should  all  be  included  in  the  cultural  map 
of  the  Armenians. 

The  abnormal  poh'tical  conditions  under 
which  Armenians  lived  in  the  laSt  hundred 
years  not  only  scattered  their  literary  energy 
and  decimated  the  ranks  of  their  writers 
but  also,  in  a  certain  degree,  produced  racial 
and  linguistic  estrangements.  Many  an  Ar' 
menian  who  had  the  urge  to  write  did  so  in  a 
language  other  than  his  own.  (A  notable 
example  is  the  noveli^  D.  Kouyoumdjian, 
better  known  as  Michael  Aden.)  Fortunately 
this  trend  is  less  marked  in  literature  than  in 
the  arts  and  professions  in  which  the  Ian' 
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guage  problem  is  of  secondary  importance. 
Armenians  have  reached  international  prom- 
inence  in  the  world  of  arts.  To  mention:  in 
music,  Tokatyan  and  Ananian  (both  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York), 
Chah'Mouradian  (once  of  the  Paris  Opera), 
Alixanian  (Moscow);  in  the  theater,  Maxou' 
dian  (one  time  with  Sarah  Bernhardt),  Jean 
Murat  (prominent  m  the  French  cinema). 


R.  Mamoulian  (of  Hollywood);  in  sculpture, 
H.  Patigian  (California);  painting,  Ayvazow' 
ski  (Russia),  Chabanian,  Zakarian  (Paris); 
poetry,  Ada  Negri  (Italy);  etc.,  etc.  This 
partial  li^  does  not  include  the  Armenians 
who  reached  local  prominence  in  Turkey  in  the 
Turkish  theater,  music,  architedture,  etc. — 
Allegheny  College. 


DELMIRA 


By  CAMIL 


DELMIRA  AGUSTINI  seems  to  be  very 
little  known  among  North'American 
hispanophiles.  We  have  even  met  some  high' 
ranking  Spanish  scholars  to  whom  her  work 
was  virtually  unfamiliar.  Yet,  we  sincerely 
believe  that  she  deserves  to  be  and  should  be 
known.  Her  output,  limited  as  it  is,  would 
be  a  credit  to  many  a  poet  two  or  three  times 
her  age,  who  prided  himself  on  being  five  times 
better  read  and  educated.  Her  production 
possesses  that  happy  blending  of  “stirring  emo' 
tion”  and  “delightful  uselessness”  which  char' 
aCterize  works  of  art  of  the  pureA  water. 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  during  my  ^y  in 
Montevideo  in  the  Summer  i930'3i,  to  be  the 
huesped  of  the  Schoras  Minelli  in  the  Calle 
Santiago  de  Chile.  These  were  ladies  of  high 
culture  and  refinement;  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  many  evenings  (those  balmy,  sca'breeze 
evenings  following  the  rifling  heat  of  the 
days)  were  delightfully  and  profitably  spent 
on  the  balcony  overlooking  the  ocean,  talking 
about  Spanish'American  culture  and  liter' 
ature.  That  the  phenomenal  and  sensational 
career  of  Delmira  Agu^ini  was  an  often'return' 
ing  topic  is  only  natural;  for  my  interlocutors 
seemed  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the 
“pobre  chica,  tan  bonita  y  rubia,”  so  much 
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SO  that  they  remembered  the  gruesome  details 
of  her  end  as  if  it  had  happened  ye^erday. 

Another  source  of  information  was  the 
Senora  C.  E.  de  Vicente,  Uruguayan  educator 
and  lecturer,  at  whose  house  the  author  spent 
many  an  agreeable  afternoon  and  evening. 

The  impression  gathered  from  this  oral 
information  and  the  Aill  deeper  impression 
received  from  reading  Agu^ini’s  work,  juAify 
the  author  in  trying  to  lift  a  little  comer  of 
the  veil  of  my^ry  and  neglect  that  hangs 
over  her  poetry. 

It  is  hardly  within  the  scope  of  this  short 
review  to  examine  the  influences  that  have 
been  at  work  to  build  Delmira  Agu^ini’s 
psychological  make-up.  Here  seems  to  be, 
according  to  Alberto  Zum  Felde,  “uno  de  los 
casos  de  intuicion  mas  sorprendentes  que 
exi^en.” 

Whoever  is  even  slightly  acquainted  with 
the  life  of  the  middle  classes  in  Uruguay, 
knows  that  there  is  hardly  a  more  monotonous, 
a  more  uniformly  conventional  routine  of  daily 
exi^nce  than  theirs.  Everything,  in  the  life 
of  a  young  girl,  is  selected,  approved,  dished 
up,  supervised  by  the  parents  or  guardians. 
The  young  girl  is  sent  to  a  convento;  there 
every  word  of  print  that  comes  under  her 
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eye  mu^  have  been  approved  by  the  SupC' 
riora;  even  the  classics  are  expurgated  and 
duly  interpreted.  Leaving  school,  the  young 
woman  is  properly  chaperoned  every  minute 
of  her  life;  not  a  chance  for  any  affair  or  in- 
trigue,  neither  inside  nor  outside  the  home; 
should  any  young  hopeful  gallant  wish  to 
press  his  suit,  he  mu^  do  so  formally,  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  family,  wearing  his 
Sunday  necktie  and  exhibiting  his  be^  man- 
ners,  and  he  muA  submit  to  all  the  cu^omary 
humiliations,  as,  for  in^nce,  the  one  of 
having  to  “eat  iron,”  “comer  hierro”  (north' 
emers  would  humorously  call  this  “chew  the 
bars”  or  something  to  that  effedt.)  If  the  suitor, 
for  any  reason,  cannot  or  does  not  want  to 
come  inside  the  salon,  he  can  ^y  outside  in  the 
^reet  and  pay  his  visit  to  his  futura  and  his 
respedts  to  the  family  by  talking  through  the 
iron  railing  of  the  balcony).  But  after  all  is 
said  and  done,  it  is  the  family,  especially  the 
'bother,  who  will  pick  a  husband  for  the 

jghter  and  will  send  her  off  into  the  ^ormy 
seas  of  matrimony. 

And  all  these  iron  rules  in  spite  of  the  fadt 
that  racial  antecedents  and  semi'tropical 
climate  concur  towards  fully  developing  the 
young  woman  at  fifteen  or  sometimes  earlier, 
capable  of  all  the  emotional  and  physiological 
desires  and  aspirations  of  her  sex.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  to  a  person  combining  sensitive' 
ness  and  brain  power,  like  Delmira  Agu^ini, 
the  world  was  a  prison,  and  that  she  built  her 
own  world  inside  herself,  a  world  of  imagina' 
tion,  ideals  and  vague  desires? 

She  longs  to  escape  from  the  world  of 
reality: 

''Preparadme  una  barca  como  un  gran  pensa' 

(miento. . . 

La  Ildmarfn  'La  Sombra'  unos,  otros  'La  Es' 

(trelld.’ 

ha  de  eStar  al  capricho  de  una  mano  o  deun 

(viento: 

To  la  quiero  consciente,  indominable  y  bella. 

La  moverd  el  gran  ritmo  de  un  corazon  sangri' 

(ento 

De  vida  sobrehumana;" . 

Nobody  has  ever  been  able  to  explain  how 
a  seven  teen'year'old  girl,  of  middle'class 
parentage,  who  had  never  ventured  beyond 
her  little  routine  of  conventicwialized  life 
habits,  could  write  poetry  with  such  deep  in' 
sight,  such  elevated  ideas,  and  such  finished 


^yle  and  form,  that  it  seems  as  if  behind  her 
lay  a  whole  lifetime  spent  in  artiAic  labors  and 
filled  with  intense  passions  and  vivid  experf 
ences.  But  she  continued  in  the  same  environ' 
ment,  submitted  to  the  same  inevitable  sur' 
roundings  and  conditions.  She  had  very  little 
inspiration  outside  herself:  she  barely  knew 
anything  about  philosophers,  dodtrines,  schools, 
theories  and  the  like.  She  kept  on  withdrawing 
more  and  more  into  herself,  into  her  emotional 
life  and  feelings  until  she  found  herself  lonely 
and  isolated  from  the  re^t  of  the  world. 

Inevitably,  she  begins  to  think  of  LOVE, 
sung  in  the  literature  of  all  times,  classic, 
modern,  lyric  and  epic.  She  wonders  whether 
Love  will  satisfy  all  those  vague  desires  that 
she  feels  but  cannot  formulate.  She  wants  to 
know  what  Love  has  to  offer,  she  wants  to 
feel  it,  live  it.  But  how?  She  has  reached  neither 
the  age  nor  the  ^ge  in  which  she  wants  to 
settle  down  in  married  life,  and  married  life, 
in  her  conventional  society,  is  the  only  form 
of  love  approved  and  tolerated.  Besides,  she 
in^tindlively  recoils  from  sexual  love,  as  being 
too  crude  and  superficial  for  her  sensitive 
nature.  So  again  she  creates  her  own  love' 
life  and  her  own  love'emotions  within  her' 
self.  She  has  her  idealized  lovers,  she  confides 
in  them,  pampers  them  and  worships  them  as 
no  woman  in  real  life  could  do: 

CON  TU  RETRATO 

To  no  se  si  mis  ojos  o  mis  manos 
Encendieron  la  vida  en  tu  retrato; 

Nubes  humanas,  rayos  sobrehumanos, 

Todo  tu  TO  de  emperador  innato. 

Amanece  a  mis  ojos,  /en  mis  manos! 

Por  eso,  toda  en  llamas,  yo  desato 
Cabellos  y  alma  para  tu  retrato, 

/T  me  abro  en  jior!.  .  .  Entonces,  soberanos 

De  la  sombra  y  la  luz,  tus  ojos  graves 
Dicen  grandezas  que  yo  se  y  tu  sabes.  .  . 

T  te  dejo  morir.  .  .  ^ueda  en  mis  manos 

Una  gran  mancha  livida  y  sombria.  .  . 
iT  renaces  en  mi  melancolia 
Formado  de  ailros  /nos  y  lejanos! 

But  Delmira’s  inner  life  fails  to  satisfy  her. 
She  desires,  craves  and  yearns  for  she  knows 
not  what.  Strange,  morbid  hallucinations  begin 
to  take  hold  of  her  mind;  in  one  she  sees  the 
head  of  her  dead  Lover: 
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LA  JHTEHSA  realidad 

La  intensa  realidad  de  un  sueno  lugubre 
Puso  en  mis  manos  tu  cabeza  muerta; 

To  la  apresaba  como  hambriente  buitre.  .  . 

T  con  mas  alma  que  en  la  Vida,  tremula, 

Le  sonreia,  jcomo  nadie  nunca!.  .  . 
iEra  tan  mia  cuando  eStaba  muerta! 

Hoy  la  he  vifto  en  la  Vida,  bella,  impavida 
Como  un  triunfo  eitatuario,  tu  cabeza; 

Mas  frio  me  did  ast,  que  en  el  idilio 
Ftinebre  aquel,  al  eStrecharla  muerta.  .  . 
iT  asi  la  lloro  haSla  agotar  mi  xHda.  .  . 

Ast,  tan  viva  cuanto  me  es  ajena! 

In  another  she  calls  herself  the  Spring,  and 
she  invites  the  Winter  to  be  her  Lover: 

Inviemo,  yo  te  amo  y  soy  la  Primavera.  .  . 
To  sonroso,  tu  nievas: 

Tu,  porque  todo  sabes 
To,  porque  todo  sueho.  .  . 

.  .  .iAmrmonos  por  esol.  .  . 

Sobre  mi  lecho  en  bianco. 

Tan  bianco  y  vaporoso  como  fior  de  inocencia, 
Como  espuma  de  vicio, 

Inviemo,  Inviemo,  Inviemo, 
iCaigamos  en  un  ramo  de  rosas  y  de  lirios! 

Soon  she  no  longer  knows  what  she  desires. 
She  has  reached  the  ^ge  where  the  incessant 
longing  for  an  unknown  ideal  takes  the  shape 
of  con^nt  pain  and  suffering.  It  is  of  these 
romantic  sufferers  that  the  wise  man  says: 

pueden  vivir  con  los  otros,  ni  pueden  vivir 
con  si  mismos:  son  unos  imposibles." 

Francesca  da  Rimini  said  to  Dante  on  his 
trip  through  the  infemc^; 

“T^essun  maggior  dolore, 

Che  ricordarse  del  tempo  felice 
y^ella  miseria;  .  .  .” 

But  the  Romantici^  of  the  la^  century  has 
discovered  a  ^till  greater  torture:  the  one  of 
not  knowing  where  to  turn  to  satisfy  his  in' 
tolerable  yearning.  He  does  not  even  have  an 
outlet  in  his  memories. 

So  too  Delmira  Agu^ini.  She  feels  herself 
dying,  she  tells  us  she  has  wept  until  she  was 
unconscious,  “he  llorado  ha^  quedar  irverte," 
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she  is  dying,  dying  from  living  and  dreaming: 
“me  muero  de  vivir  y  de  sonar.” 

Shortly  after  publishing  Los  cdlices  vactos, 
she  married  a  cattle'dealer.  This  was  evidently 
a  “mariage  de  convenance,”  arranged  by  her 
femily,  intent  only  on  providing  for  her 
physical  welfare.  The  arti^ic  and  literary 
world  shook  their  heads  in  disgu^  and  appre' 
hension.  The  inevitable  happened.  After  no 
more  than  a  few  days  of  married  life  they 
separated.  Then  began  a  miserable  period  of 
pulling  and  tugging  back  and  forth  in  vain 
attempts  to  adju^  two  irreconciliable  view' 
points.  SHE  wanted  LOVE,  not  juA  a  “him” 
— He  wanted  HER  and  what  he  thought  was 
love.  At  his  in^ance,  they  arrange  lovers’ 
try^  in  various  hotels  in  the  suburbs;  per¬ 
haps  the  idea  of  the  clandeAine  meeting  ap¬ 
pealed  to  her  romantic  nature — but  the  out' 
come  invariably  repelled  her.  Finally  one  day 
they  were  found  dead  together,  shot  with  the 
same  piftol.  Police  had  no  hesitation  in  ex' 
plaining  the  drama  as  murder  and  suicide, 
but  intimate  friends  do  not  doubt  that  it  was, 
psychologically  at  lea^,  a  case  of  double 
suicide — only  her  suicide  began  the  day  she 
married  him.  And  so  ended  the  career  of  a 
brilliant  but  ephemerous  ^tar  in  the  sky  of 
Spanish  lyrical  poetry.  Her  remarkable  com' 
mand  of  form  is  apparent  in  that  beautifully 
chiseled  sonnet: 

LA  MUSA 

To  la  quiero  cambiante,  mi^eriosa  y  compleja; 
Con  dos  ojos  de  abismo  que  se  vuelvan  fanales; 
En  su  boca,  una  fruta  perfumada  y  bermeja 
Slue  deftile  mas  miel  que  los  rubios  panales. 

A  veces  nos  asalte  un  agujon  de  abeja; 

Una  raptos  feroces  a  geSlos  imperiales 
T  sorprenda  en  su  risa  el  dolor  de  una  queja; 
iEn  sus  manos  asombren  caricias  y  punales! 

T  que  vibre,  y  desmaye,  y  llore,  y  ruja,  y  cante, 
T  sea  dguila,  tigre,  paloma  en  un  inSlante, 

^ue  el  Universo  quepa  en  sus  ansias  divinas; 

Tenga  una  voz  que  hiele,  que  suspenda,  que  in' 

(flame, 

T  una  /rente  que,  erguida,  su  corona  reclame 
iDe  rosas,  de  diamantes,  de  eStrellas  o  de  espinas! 

But  that  she  was  far  from  being  enslaved 
to  it  or  from  making  a  cult  of  it  is  patent  from 
her  own  writings,  as  in: 
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REBELIOH 

La  rima  es  el  tirano  empurpurado, 

Es  el  eStigma  del  esclavo,  el  grillo 
Slue  acongoja  la  marcha  de  la  Idea. 

alegueis  que  es  de  oro.  El  Pensamiento 
}^o  se  esclaviza  a  un  vil  cascabeleo. 

Ha  de  ser  libre  de  escalar  las  cumbres. 
Entero  como  un  dies,  la  crin  revuelta, 

La  frente  al  sol,  al  viento.  iAcaso  importa 
^ue  adome  el  ala  lo  que  oprime  el  xmelo? 

Ruben  Dario,  in  the  “p6rtico  '  written  for  the 
volume  Los  cdlices  vacios,  says: 

“Es  la  primera  vez  que  en  lengua  ca^ellana 
aparece  un  alma  feminina  en  el  orgullo  de  la 
verdad  de  su  inocencia  y  de  su  amor,  a  no  ser 
Santa  Teresa  en  su  exaltacion  divina.” 

And  he  adds: 

“For  ser  mujer  dice  cosas  exquisitas  que 
nunca  se  han  dicho.” 

If  ever  there  was  a  poet  of  the  “Sehnsucht" 
it  was  Delmira  Agu^ini.  But  her  Sehnsucht, 
her  yearning,  carried  her  to  the  sublimed 
heights:  To  quote  again  this  time  Mari^ny: 

“Tan  enormemente  doloroso  debio  de  serle 
cAe  anhelo  exacerbado,  que  su  producci6n  de 
muchacha  burguesa  tomo  espontaneamente 
forma  arti^ica,  ha^  llegar  a  las  sublimidades 
del  sentimiento  y  sobrepujando  la  obra  de  casi 
todas  las  poetisas  del  mundo.” — Tucson, 
Arizona. 
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MR.  INMAN'S  AMERICA  REVOLU' 
CIOHARIA 

Dear  Sir: 

.  .  .May  I .  .  .  say  that  I  do  not  think  that 
your  review  of  my  Am^icd  revolucionaria  was 
quite  fair.  The  reviewer  referred  to  a  ^te' 
ment  in  a  ledaire  as  indicating  that  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  book  was  a  kind  of  an  ideali^ic 
gesture.  As  a  matter  of  fadt  the  message  of  the 
book  is  exadlly  the  opposite,  for  it  is  filled  with 
emphasis  on  social  and  economic  principles  as 
the  basis  for  right  living  and  underiftanding. 
Critics  in  Latin  America  have  congratulated 
me  on  being  extremely  reah^tic,  criticizing 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States  in  an 
equally  frank  way.  At  lea^  I  can  have  the 
satisfadtion  of  making  my  declaration  and 
criticism  in  the  very  center  of  the  arena  and 


getting  away  with  them,  which  is  what  I  am 
afraid  some  of  our  colleagues,  h'ving  isolated 
from  the  battleground,  do  not  consider.  Even 
Latin  Americans  living  in  this  country  take  on 
our  psychology  without  realizing  that  their 
fellow-countrymen  at  home  are  ^ill  southern¬ 
ers. 

Yours  faithfully, 

S.  G.  INMAN 

La  T^ueva  Democracia, 

New  York  City, 

November  14,  1934. 

AAA 

We  have  received  the  firA  number  of  an 
ambitious  English-language  monthly  news¬ 
paper  called  the  Balkan  Herald,  published  from 
Belgrade  in  the  intere^  of  Balkan  harmony  and 
of  foreign  under^nding  of  the  Balkan  peo¬ 
ples.  If  the  publication  continues  on  this  scale, 
it  will  offer  the  outside  world,  in  the  course 
of  a  twelve-month,  an  enormous  amount  of 
information  about  men  and  affairs  in  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  Greece,  Roumania,  Turkey  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  It  is  well  organized  and  well  written 
(of  course,  one  expedts  this  sort  of  “boomer” 
publication  to  specialize  in  the  pleasanter 
features  of  its  various  subjedts),  and  the  lavish 
illu^rations  are  as  valuable  as  the  text.  MoA 
of  the  matter  naturally  concerns  pradtical 
issues,  but  the  cultural  side  of  Balkan  life  is 
not  ignored,  and  Robert  Byron’s  long  article 
on  El  Greco:  Firft  of  the  Impressionists  would 
do  honor  to  the  mo^  careful  and  critical 
magazine  in  any  country.  This  issue  has  a 
helpful  discussion  of  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Roumanian  language,  and  we  hope  this  is  the 
opening  item  of  a  series  which  will  eventually 
cover  all  the  languages  of  the  Balkan  region. 

“A  very  important  Frenchman  is  s^d  to 
have  summed  up  the  situation  ip  Germany 
today  in  the  phrase:  ‘Les  Boches  ont  vaincu 
les  Allemands’.’’ — From  World,  London. 

(From  a  circular  sent  out  by  the  “Sociedad 
‘Amigos  del  Libro  Riopla tense’  ’’): 

Please  enter  my  name  as  a  subscriber  to  the 
books  issued  by  the  FRIENDS  OF  THE  RIVER 
PLATA  BOOK  beginning  with  volume.  .  .  . 

Each  volume  issued  after  my  membership 
should  be  inscribed  as  printed  expressly  for..  .  . 

Sir  Charles  Petrie  has  brought  Louis  Ber¬ 
trand’s  HiSloire  d'Espagne  down  to  date,  and 
the  partnership  enterprise  has  been  published 
in  English  (New  York,  D.  Appleton-Century) 
as  the  Bertrand-Petrie  History  of  Spain. 
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By  KURT  F.  REINHARDT 


The  signs  are  multiplying  that  indicate 
a  thorough  revaluation  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  the  various  6elds  of  its  achievements 
and  endeavors,  in  the  arts,  in  politics,  in 
philosophy,  in  religion.  Such  works  as  Eric 
Gill’s  ^auty  Lool{s  After  Herself,  the  Russian 
Nicholas  Berdyaev's  The  End  of  our  Time, 
the  Spaniard  Ortega  y  Gasset’s  Revolt  of  the 
Masses,  are  mile^ones  in  that  process  of 
readjustment  and  intelle>^lual  reorientation 
of  which  Ralph  Adams  Cram  spoke  so  en- 
thusiaStically  in  his  recent  address  before  the 
Mediaeval  Academy  of  America.  As  we 
are  convinced  that  the  principles  of  human 
action  are  derived  from  the  principles  of 
thought  or  that  action  always  follows  being 
(operari  sequitur  esse),  we  should  not  be  in 
the  position  of  witnessing  a  return  to  the  ideal 
of  the  mediaeval  guilds  or  the  ideal  of  the 
corporate  State  if  it  were  not  for  fundamental 
changes  in  philosophic  thought.  We  are  refer- 
ring  in  the  first  place  to  the  “Neo-ScholaStic 
Movement”  and,  more  generally  speaking,  to 
the  return  to  realism  in  philosophy,  in  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  England,  and  the  United 
States.  Perhaps  EmSt  Troeltsch  slightly  over¬ 
stated  what  was  only  felt  as  a  philosophical 
trend,  when  he  said  a  few  years  before  his 
death:  “Kant  iSt  tot — Thomas  aber  lebt.” 
What  he  should  have  said  rather  was  that 
the  permanent  values  in  Kant’s  syStem  could 
be  clearly  distinguished  and  evaluated  if 
Thomas  Aquinas  were  Still  a  living  force  and 
the  scholastic  tradition  had  remained  unbroken. 
That  there  is  no  essential  antagonism  between 
the  systems  of  the  greatest  of  mediaeval  and 
the  greatest  of  modem  philosophers  is  ex¬ 
pressly  Stated  by  Arthur  Liebert,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  “Kant-Gesellschaft”  as  well  as  by 
A.  D.  Sertillanges,  the  moSt  profound  of  mod¬ 
em  writers  on  the  system  of  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Ever  since  Leo  XIII’s  Encyclical  Aeternis 
Patris  was  published  in  1879  ^^id  Cardinal 
Mercier  was  appointed  as  head  of  the  now 


femous  “InStitut  Superieur  de  Philosophie” 
or  “i^ole  Saint  Thomas  d’Aquin”  at  Lou¬ 
vain,  there  has  been  a  Steadfast  determina¬ 
tion  to  reconcile  modem  thought  and  classical 
or  ThomiStic  scholasticism.  Thus  the  term 
scholasticism,  which  had  been  degraded  by 
the  casuistry  and  the  hair-splitting  dialectics 
of  those  who  represented  it  in  its  period  of 
decadence  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  is  about  to  become  again  a  title  of 
honor.  Its  character  as  “philosophia  perennis” 
or,  to  use  Chesterton’s  translation,  “the 
permanent  philosophy”*  implies  that  certain 
fundamental  principles  of  tmth  are  embodied 
in  the  great  systems  of  ancient  and  mediaeval 
philosophy,  in  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  school¬ 
men  of  the  magnificent  thirteenth  century; 
that  these  principles  are  not  subjec^t  to  change, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  what  is  true  muSt 
be  tme  at  all  times,  that  new  aspects  of  truth 
may  be  discovered  but  that  the  essence  of 
truth  is  Static,  independent  of  how  much  or 
how  little  of  it  may  be  cognized.  Secondly  and 
even  more  important,  there  is  contained  in 
scholasticism  an  implicit  confidence  in  the 
power  of  human  reason  and  intelligence.  Al¬ 
though  it  may  never  be  possible  to  demon¬ 
strate  all  truth,  it  is  sufficient  that  every  demon¬ 
strated  position  is  true  Lastly,  a  clear  line  of 
demarcation  muSt  be  drawn  between  scholastic 
philosophy  and  scholastic  theology:  the  one 
arguing  from  reason  and  sense  data  or  ex¬ 
perience,  the  other  from  divine  authority  and 
revelation.  Thomas  Aquinas  himself  called  the 
argument  from  authority  the  weakest  of  all 
philosophical  arguments  (“locus  ab  aucitoritate 
infirmissimus.”) 

The  neo-scholaStic  movement  has  found  its 
sturdiest  champions  in  France.  The  intrinsic  ra¬ 
tionalism  of  the  ThomiStic  system  seems  to 
fascinate  and  attract  the  congenial  mentality 

*  G.  K.  Chesterton.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
New  York.  Sheed  6?  Ward.  1933.  $2.00. 
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of  the  French,  while  the  German  mediaevali^s 
until  very  recently  felt  themselves  drawn  closer 
to  the  representatives  of  Neo'Platonic  or  Neo- 
Augu^inian  thought.  Augu^inian  and  Neo' 
Platonic  tradition  in  the  Middle  Ages  was 
ah've  in  such  thinkers  as  Bonaventura  or  Duns 
Scotus,  i.e.  in  the  Franciscan  school  rather 
than  the  Dominican. 

Some  of  the  French  ^andard  works  pub' 
lished  in  recent  years  include  Sertillanges' 
Saint  Thomas  d’Aquin  (2  vols.,  Paris.  J.  Vrin. 
1910)  which  is  now  available  in  an  excellent 
German  translation  by  Rol^rt  Grosche  (Jakob 
Hegner,  Hellerau,  1928);  Etienne  Gilson’s  Le 
Thomisme,  (Paris.  J.  Vrin.  1924),  available  in 
an  English  translation  by  E.  Bullough  (W. 
Heffer  6?  Sons,  Cambridge,  1924);  Jacques 
Maritain’s  Diflinguer  pour  Unir  ou  les  Degres 
dti  Savoir  (reviewed  by  Gu^v  Mueller, 
Books  Abroad,  July,  1934,  p.  307).  Space  does 
not  permit  ju^ice  to  the  merits  of  these  mas' 
terly  works  nor  even  the  mention  of  other 
equally  arreting  works  published  by  the 
same  authors.  Sertillanges  probably  penetrates 
deeped  into  the  monumental  ^ruc!ture  of  his 
subject  matter  and,  like  Maritain,  he  happily 
combines  analysis  and  synthesis,  having  an 
admirable  command  of  both  mediaeval  and 
modem  sy^ems  of  thought.  Gilson,  who  is 
well  known  in  this  country  and  in  Canada 
through  his  Harvard  lectures  and  his  activity 
at  the  University  of  Toronto,  excels  in  clarity 
of  ^yle  as  well  as  of  thought.  The  Belgian 
Maurice  de  Wulf s  Hiftory  of  Mediaeval 
Philosophy  is,  of  course,  ^ill  the  ^ndard 
work  for  the  hi^orical  approach. 

The  mo^  remarkable  evidence  of  German 
scholarship  in  this  field  is  the  simultaneous 
publication  of  two  translations  of  the  Summa 
Theologica,  the  very  inadequate  translacion  by 
Ceslaus  Maria  Schneider  having  been  out  of 
print  for  several  decades.  The  fir^  translation 
retains  the  Latin  side  by  side  with  the  German 
and  is  edited  by  the  Dominican  and  Benedic' 
tine  orders  of  the  German  and  Au^rian 
provinces.  The  plan  calls  for  thirty-eight 
volumes  altogether  of  which  volumes  one  and 
twenty'five  have  app>eared.  Introductions, 
annotations,  and  commentary  provide  all  the 
tools  needed  for  an  intelligent  and  fruitful 
approach.*  Joseph  Bemhart,  well  known  as 

*  Die  deutsche  Thomas' Ausgabe  der  Summa 
Theologica.  Herausgegeben  vom  Katholischen 
Akademikerverband.  Salzburg.  Verlag  Anton 
Pu^et. 
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one  of  the  foremoA  writers  on  mediaeval 
my^icism,  is  the  editor  of  the  second  transla' 
tion.**  The  names  of  the  translators  are  not 
mentioned  in  either  edition.  Bernhart’s  edition 
is  in  two  volumes  of  which  one  has  been  pub' 
lished.  It  is  intere^ing  to  note  that  it  is  the 
publisher  of  Nietzsche  and  Ern^  Haeckel  who 
puts  Thomas  Aquinas  on  the  market.  Tempora 
mutantur.  The  abridgment  that  became 
necessary  to  make  the  work  fit  into  two 
handy  volumes,  leaves  intact,  however,  the 
architectural  unity  of  the  whole:  its  triadic 
rhythm,  descent  from  the  firA  cause  to  the 
realm  of  secondary  causes;  ascent  from  the 
created  intelligence  to  the  end  of  ends;  the 
return  of  man  to  his  creator  through  the 
mediatorship  of  Chri^.  Passages  that  had  to 
be  omitted  are  rendered  in  concise  resumes. 
The  translation  is  a  novel  departure  in  that  it 
attempts  to  coin  adequate  terms  for  the  render' 
ing  of  the  technical  vocabulary  in  Latin,  either 
by  using  new  and  often  ‘?tartling  word  forma' 
tions  or  by  having  recourse  to  Middle  High 
German.  As  there  is  no  Latin  original  to 
which  you  can  refer,  reading  becomes  often 
a  sort  of  intellectual  adventure,  but,  to  say 
the  lea^,  Bernhart  has  presented  us  with  an 
exciting  experiment. 

An  out^anding  work  on  schola^ic  princi' 
pies  in  theii  relation  to  the  philo,sophies  of 
Nicolai  Hartmann  and  Edmund  Husserl  is  the 
profound  ^udy  Sein  und  Gegen^and  by  Got' 
tlieb  Soehngen,  one  of  the  more  recent  publica' 
tions  of  the  “Albertus  Magnus  Akademie”  in 
Cologne.  (Munster  i.  W.  Aschendorff  Verlag. 
1930).  It  treats  of  the  schola^ic  axiom  “ens 
et  verum  convertuntur”  as  the  fundament  of 
metaphysical  and  theological  speculation.  The 
book  is  indispensable  for  the  modem  philos' 
opher,  schola^ic  and  non'schola^ic  alike. 
Edith  Stein,  one  of  Husserl’s  mo^  promising 
pupils,  a  Jewess  who  recently  entered  a 
Carmelite  mona^ery  in  Germany,  presents 
in  two  volumes  a  translation  of  Thomas 
Aquinas’  moift  important  ^uaeSliones  DispU' 
tatae  de  Veritate:  Des  heiligen  Thomas  von 
Aquino  Untersuchungen  uher  die  Wahrheit, 
to  which  the  veteran  German  scholar  Martin 
Grabmann  contributed  an  intere^ing  preface 
(Breslau,  Otto  Borgmeyer).  The  mo^  ingenious 
and  mo^  concise  modem  presentation  of  the 

**  Thomas  von  Aquino.  Summe  der  Theo' 
logic.  Herausgegeben  von  Joseph  Bernhart. 
Er^er  Band:  Gott  und  Schopfung.  Leipzig. 
Alfred  Kroener  Verlag.  4  marks  per  vol. 
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problems  of  Ariftotclian-Thomi^tic  thought, 
sy^matically  arranged,  is  offered  by  the 
German  Benedidline  Joseph  Gredt.  Although 
written  entirely  in  Latin,  this  example  of 
exquisite  and  admirable  scholarship  appeared 
in  its  sixth  edition  in  193a.  Its  title:  Elementa 
Philosophiae  AriStotelico'Thomifticae.  Freiburg 
and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Herder  Verlag). 

A  promising  enterprise  is  the  historic  and 
sy^ematic  presentation  of  the  several  disci' 
plines  and  branches  of  philosophic  thought, 
edited  by  Theodor  Steinbuchel  of  the  Univer' 
sity  of  Giessen,  which  li^  .some  of  the  beft 
known  Catholic  schobrs  among  its  contribu' 
tors.*  The  work  is  divided  up  according  to 
subjedt  matter  and  appears  in  fourteen  dif' 
ferent  parts.  Heinrich  Liitzeler's  contribu' 

*Die  Philosophic.  Ihre  Ceschichte  und  ihre 
SyStemattl{.  Bonn.  Peter  HanAein.  1934. 


tion,  an  introduction  to  the  philosophy  of  art, 
is  the  only  “Abteilung”  with  which  I  have  be' 
come  acquainted  so  far.  Several  other  parts 
in  the  press.  Liitzeler's  Philosophic  dcr  Kunft, 
proves  however,  a  great  disappointment  be' 
cause  of  its  loose  terminology  and  its  preten' 
tious  pseudo'sophi^ication.  Jacques  Mari' 
tain's  Art  and  Scholasticism  is  a  work  of 
superior  quality  in  every  respedt.  In  con* 
elusion,  I  should  like  to  call  the  reader's  atten' 
tion  to  John  S.  Zybura's  symposium  entitled 
Present'Day  Thinl^ers  and  the  7^cw  ScholaSti' 
cism,  (St.  Louis,  Herder,  1926).  This  work  is 
an  excellent  introdudtion  to  the  various  aspedts 
of  our  problem.  It  contains  valuable  contribu' 
tions  by  the  foremost  neo'schola^ic  thinkers 
of  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Germany,  England, 
and  the  United  States.  The  publishers  tnoA 
adtive  and  progressive  in  the  Anglo'Saxon 
world  are  Messrs.  Sheed  ^  Ward,  London 
and  New  York. — Stanford  University. 
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By  JOSEPH  A.  BRANDT 


DEATHS 

Sir  John  Adams,  English  educator  and  au' 
thor  of  educational  books,  at  Los  Angeles  Sep' 
tember  30,  age  77. 

Sidney  Oldall  Addy,  English  antiquarian, 
at  London  November  15,  1933,  age  85. 

Kurt  Aram  (Hans  Fischer),  German  novel' 
i^  and  essayi^,  at  Carputh  July  ii,  age  65. 

Fernando  de  Arteaga  y  Pereira,  Taylorian 
professor  of  Spanish  at  Oxford  and  author,  at 
Quinta  dos  Palhas,  Dafundo,  Portugal,  Feb' 
ruary  17,  age  83. 

Edward  Bagritzkii,  Russian  poet,  at  Mos' 
cow  February  16,  age  37. 


Hermann  Bahr,  AuArian  writer  and  poet, 
at  Munich  January  15,  age  70. 

Charles  Baker,  English  joumali^,  founder 
of  the  T^ewspaper  World,  at  Ockley,  Surrey, 
January  13,  age  8a. 

William  Banwell,  editor  of  South  Africa, 
at  Shenfield  January  17,  age  58. 

Victor  Barrucand,  French  essayist  and  poet, 
at  El  Biar,  Algeria,  March  13,  age  68.  FirA 
volume  of  verse  was  Rythmes  et  rimes  a  mettre 
en  musique. 

Edmond  Barthelemy,  French  writer  and  his' 
torian,  September  30. 

Jean  Louis  Barthou,  French  foreign  minister 
and  author  of  a  life  of  Mirabeau,  at  Marseilles 
October  9,  age  72. 
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J.  M,  Bell,  Canadian  geologic  and  author, 
at  Almonte,  Ontario,  March  30,  age  56. 

Andrey  Bely  (Boris  Nikolaevich  Bugaev), 
Russian  poet  and  noveliA,  at  Moscow  Jan' 
uary  7,  age  54.  A  leader  of  Russian  symbolism, 
his  Koti}{  Letaev  (i9i7'a2)  is  autobiographical 
and  Joycean  in  technique. 

Miss  Stella  Benson  (Mrs.  O’Gorman  An' 
derson),  English  noveliA,  at  Hongay,  Tong' 
king,  December  6,  1933,  age  41.  Her  Tobit 
Transplanted  won  the  1931  Femina  Vie  Heu' 
reuse  prize. 

Gabriel  Bernard,  French  author  and  play' 
wright,  at  Paris  June  3. 

Chaim  Nachman  Bialik,  Hebrew  poet,  at 
Vienna  in  July,  age  61. 

Clara  Bliithgcn,  German  dramatist  and 
noveliA,  at  Berlin  January  24,  age  78. 

Miss  Adelaide  Ann  Boodle,  life'time  friend 
of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  AuguA  29. 

Emile  Bourgeois,  French  hi^rian  and  au' 
thority  in  diplomatic  hiAory,  at  Versailles 
Auguk  25,  age  77. 

Otto  H.  Brandt,  German  critic,  at  Dresden 
May  14,  age  51. 

Pavel  Bujnak,  Slovakian  literary  hi^orian, 
at  Prague  November  13,  1934,  age  50. 

Joseph  Percy  Bruce,  English  scholar,  at  Sup 
biton,  England,  September  19,  age  73.  Trans' 
latcd  into  English  Chu  Hsi's  Philosophy  of 
Human  ?^ature. 

Alfred  Bru^,  German  noveli^,  at  KonigS' 
berg  September  19,  age  43.  His  Die  verlorene 
Erde  shared  the  KleiA  prize  in  1929. 

Edward  Bullough,  professor  of  Italian  at 
Cambridge,  at  Bath  September  17,  age  54. 
Edited  Cambridge  Readings  in  Italian  Liter' 
ature. 

Rev.  Edward  Cuthbert  Butler,  English  ec' 
clesia^ical  hiAorian,  at  Clapham  April  i,  age 

76. 

William  Edward  Chadwick,  English  clergy' 
man  and  writer.  May  ii,  age  76. 

Henry  John  Chapman,  English  Biblical 
scholar,  November  7,  1933,  in  London. 

Abel  Chevalley,  French  critic,  at  Chanccy 
in  December,  1933,  age  66. 

Raymond  Clauzel,  French  noveliA  and 
literary  critic,  at  Paris  in  January,  age  63. 

Lady  Sybil  Cu^,  English  essayi^,  at  L^wes 
October  2,  age  61. 

Paul  Darm^adter,  German  hi^rian.  May 
21  at  Territet,  Switzerland. 

Theodor  Daubler,  German'Balkan  poet, 
June  14  at  St.  Blasien  in  the  Black  ForeA, 
age  58. 


of  1934 

George  Albermarle  Bertie  Dewar,  English 
editor  (J^ineteenth  Century,  etc.)  and  author, 
at  Abbotts  Ann,  Andover,  March  20,  age  72. 

Gu^v  Diercks,  German  hi^rian,  at  Bcp 
lin  January  i,  age  62. 

John  Redpath  Dougall,  Canadian  news' 
paper  publisher,  in  Montreal  September  i8, 
age  93- 

Franz  Diilberg,  German  author,  at  Berlin 
May  21,  age  61. 

Amo^t  Dvorak,  Czech  drama  authority,  at 
Prague  Odtober  22,  1933,  age  53. 

I^rothy  Edwards,  English  author,  near 
Caerphilly,  South  Wales,  January  6,  age  31. 

Gottlob  Engelhaaf,  German  literary  hi^to' 
rian,  at  Stuttgart  March  9,  age  86. 

Albert  Erlandc  (Albert  Brandenbourg), 
French  poet  and  noveliA,  at  Epemay  May  16, 
age  53- 

Lewis  Richard  Famell,  English  classical 
^udent,  at  Park^ne,  Dorset,  March  28,  age 
78. 

Mrs.  A.  O.  Fisher  (Margaret  Peterson), 
English  novelist,  at  Rudgwick,  Sussex,  Decern' 
ber  28,  1933,  age  50. 

Charles  Fletcher,  reputed  to  be  the  mo^ 
popular  English  hi^rian  since  J.  R.  Green, 
at  Oxford  April  31,  age  76. 

John  Andrew  Ford,  maker  of  the  fir^  Bible 
in  English  Braille,  at  We^  Ealing  December  10, 
1933.  age  80. 

Henry  Watson  Fowler,  English  lexicog' 
rapher,  at  Hinton  St.  George,  Somerset,  Dc' 
cember  26,  1933,  age  76.  Collaborated  with 
F.  G.  Fowler  in  The  King's  English  (1906), 
The  Concise  Oxford  Didlionary^  Dictionary  of 
Modem  English  Usage,  etc. 

Roger  Fry,  Slade  professor  of  fine  art  at 
Cambridge  and  author  of  works  on  art  (Vision 
and  Design,  etc.),  at  London  September  9, 
age  67. 

Stefan  George,  German  poet,  in  Locarno 
December  4,  1933,  age  65.  A  national  prize  of 
12,000  marks  e^blished  in  his  honor.  FirA 
award  noted  in  this  issue. 

Marcel  Gerbidon,  French  playwright,  No' 
vember  3,  1933,  age  65. 

Salvatore  Di  Giacomo,  Italian  poet  and 
noveli^,  at  Naples  April  4,  age  74. 

Con^ntino  Gil  y  Luengo,  Spanish  dram' 
atiA  and  poet,  at  Madrid  May  31,  age  93. 

(jeorge  Goddcck,  German  physician  and 
author,  at  Baden'Baden  June  21,  age  73. 

Pierre  de  La  Gorce,  French  hi^orian,  Jan' 
uary  2  at  Paris,  age  87. 
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Canon  John  Gray,  Scottish  churchman  and 
poet,  at  Edinburgh  June  i6,  age  68. 

Francis  Llewellyn  Griffith,  English  Egyptoh 
ogi^.  at  Oxford  March  14,  age  72. 

John  Griffith,  Welsh  scholar  and  friend  of 
the  arts,  at  Bangor  November  6,  1933. 
Founded  Welsh  musical  monthly  T  Cerddor 
and  translated  Plato  into  Welsh. 

Francis  Henry  Hill  Guillemard,  English 
naturalist,  at  Trumpington  December  23, 
age  81. 

Christian  Gulmann,  editor  of  Berlingsf^e  Ti' 
deride  of  Copenhagen,  March  17,  age  65. 

Thomas  AnStey  Guthrie  (F.  AnStey),  Eng¬ 
lish  novelist,  at  Kensington  March  10,  age  77. 

David  Hannay,  English  naval  historian,  at 
London  May  29,  age  80. 

Sir  Arthur  Hardinge,  English  traveler  and 
diplomatist,  at  EaSt  Sheen  I>ecember  27,  1933, 
age  74- 

Andreas  Haukland,  Norwegian  novelist,  at 
Naples  0(ftober  7,  1933. 

Cecil  Headlam,  English  historian,  at  Char¬ 
ing,  Kent,  August  12,  age  62. 

John  Edward  Healy,  Irish  journalist  and 
editor  of  the  Irish  Times  for  twenty-seven 
years,  at  Dublin  May  29. 

Josef  Hofmiller,  German  critic  and  editor, 
at  Rosenheim  Oeftober  12,  1933,  age  61. 

J.  H.  Holmes,  English  missionary  and  trans¬ 
lator  of  the  New  Testament  for  the  Namau- 
speaking  peoples,  at  Streatham  April  19, 
age  68. 

Joaquin  Ruiz  Jimenez,  Spanish  author  and 
Statesman,  at  Madrid  in  June,  age  80. 

Karl  Joel,  German  philosopher,  at  Basel 
July  23,  age  70.  Geschichte  der  Philosophie  in 
ScIbSldrtrilcIIungcn  principal  work. 

Finnur  Jonson,  Danish  literary  historian,  at 
Copenhagen  April  13,  age  76. 

Mrs.  Louise  Jopling-Rowe,  English  artist, 
le(flurer  and  writer,  at  Amersham,  Bucks, 
November  19,  age  90. 

Arthur  Wilberforce  Jose,  English  author  of 
The  History  of  Australia,  at  Brisbane  January 
22,  age  70.  Edited  The  Australian  Encyclopae' 
dia  and  was  first  Australian  correspondent  of 
The  Times  of  London. 

Camille  Jullian,  French  historian  and  ar¬ 
chaeologist,  at  Paris  December  13, 1933,  age  74. 

Joseph  Keating,  Welsh  novelist,  at  Moun¬ 
tain  Ash,  Glamorgan,  July  6,  age  63.  Son  of 
Judith  first  novel  published  in  1901. 

Paul  Alexander  Kleimann,  German  dram¬ 
atic  critic  and  playwright,  at  Hamburg  in 
May,  age  70. 


ABROAD  of  1934 

Herman  Klein,  English  music  critic  and 
writer,  at  London  May  10,  age  77. 

Alfred  EmeSt  Knight,  English  author  and 
art  expert,  at  Beddington,  Croydon,  February 
24,  age  72. 

Hubert  Krains,  Belgian  novelist  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  des  Ecrivains  Beiges, 
in  May  in  a  railway  accident,  age  72. 

Richard  Kralik,  Austrian  Catholic  writer, 
at  Vienna  February  6,  age  82. 

Paul  Krannhals,  German  philosopher,  at 
Grafelfing  near  Munich  August  16,  age  60. 
Wrote  Das  organische  Weltbild;  Grundlagen 
einer  neuenftehenden  deutscher  Kultur. 

Baron  Adelbert  Kriidener,  German  writer 
on  hunting,  at  Jena  November  8, 1933,  age  76. 

Bozena  Vikova  Kunetika,  Czech  novelist, 
at  Libocan  March  17,  age  72. 

Artur  Landsberger,  German  novelist  and 
editor,  at  Berlin  Oeftober  5,  1933,  age  57. 
Founded  Der  Morgen  in  which  appeared  first 
work  of  Rilke,  Wedekind  and  others. 

Wilhelm  Lange wiesche,  German  writer,  at 
Ebenhausen,  near  Munich,  January  ii,  age  68. 

Robert  Laughton,  English  author  of  books 
for  boys  and  an  authority  on  dogs,  at  Bishop’s 
Stortford,  May  ii,  age  75. 

SebaStien-Charles  Leconte,  French  poet, 
January  7,  age  73. 

Alexander  Leeper,  Australian  classicist,  at 
Melbourne  August  5,  age  86.  Noted  for  exact¬ 
ness  and  idiomatic  translations  of  the  classics, 
as  of  Juvenal. 

Karl  Leger,  Czech  poet,  at  Kolin  April  5, 
age  75. 

Rev.  Frank  Lenwood,  English  missionary 
and  author,  age  60. 

Edmund  LeSter,  English  Roman  Catholic 
cleric  and  editor  of  Stella  Maris,  in  Oeftober, 
age  68. 

Meinrad  Lienert,  Swiss  writer,  December 
26,  1933,  age  68. 

Nathaniel  Lloyd,  English  architeeft  and 
authority  on  use  of  brick,  at  Great  Dexter 
December  8,  1933,  age  66.  His  History  of  Eng' 
lish  Bric}{wor}{  is  the  Standard  work. 

Charles  James  Longman,  English  publisher, 
at  London  April  7,  age  82. 

Joseph  Loth,  French  Celtic  authority,  at 
Paris  in  March,  age  86. 

Robert  Andrew  Loughnan,  oldest  New 
Zealand  journalist,  at  Wellington  September 
14.  Author  of  works  on  New  Zealand. 

St.  John  Lucas,  English  novelist  and  editor 
of  the  Oxford  Boo\s  of  French  and  Italian 
verse,  at  London  Oeftober  23,  age  56. 
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Anatoli  V.  Lunacharski,  Russian  ^atesman 
and  writer,  at  Mentone  December  27,  1933, 
age  66. 

Colonel  Arthur  Lynch,  English  author  and 
soldier,  at  London  March  25,  age  72. 

Heinrich  Maier,  German  philosopher,  at 
Berlin  November  28,  1933,  age  66.  Philosophic 
dcr  Wirl(lichl(eit  principal  work. 

Archibald  Marshall,  English  noveliA  and 
humori^,  at  Cambridge  September  29,  age  68. 

Sir  Gerald  du  Maurier,  English  acftor  and 
producer,  at  London  April  ii,  age  61. 

Ronald  John  McNeill,  Lord  Cushenden, 
Irish  ^tesman  and  author,  at  Cushenden, 
County  Antrim,  Ul^er,  Odtober  12,  age  73. 
An  assi^ant  editor  of  the  eleventh  edition  of 
The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

Wilhelm  Meyer'For^ter,  author  of  Alt' 
Heidelberg,  at  Berlin  March  17,  age  72. 

Emile  Meyerson,  French  philosopher,  at 
Paris  December  2,  1933,  age  74. 

Andor  Miklos,  Hungarian  joumali^  and 
founder  of  Az  Eft  in  1910,  at  Budape^  Decern- 
ber  2,  1933,  age  53. 

Mrs.  Patrick  Milton  (Anthony  Carlyle), 
English  writer  of  detedlive  Tories,  at  Ted- 
dington  May  13. 

Manue!  Augu<to  Montes  de  Oca,  Argen¬ 
tine  lawyer,  writer  and  diplomatic,  at  Buenos 
Aires  January  27,  age  67. 

Miss  Frances  Frederica  (Freda)  Montresor, 
English  noveliC,  at  Sheffield  OCober  17. 

Eugene  Morel,  French  noveliC,  March  23, 
at  Meudon,  age  64. 

John  Edward  Morris,  English  medieval 
scholar  and  military  hiCorian,  at  Wokingham 
November  8,  1933. 

James  Edward  PreCon  Muddock  (Dick 
Donovan),  English  author,  January  23,  age  91. 

James  Fullarton  Muirhead,  English  editor 
of  the  Baedeker  Handbooks,  April  6,  age  80. 

Sir  Dinshah  Mulla,  Indian  authority  on  law, 
at  Bombay  April  26,  age  65. 

Sigmund  Miinz,  AuCrian  joumaliC,  at 
BudapeC  September  7,  age  75. 

Oskar  Mysing,  German  theatrical  critic  and 
noveliC,  at  Munich  December  21, 1933,  age  60. 

Chettur  Sankaran  Nair,  founder  of  the  Ma¬ 
dras  Review  and  editor  of  the  Madras  Stand' 
ard,  at  Madras  April  24,  age  76. 

Marion  Newbigin,  editor  of  the  Scottish 
Geographical  Magazine  and  author  of  various 
books  on  geography,  at  Edinburgh  July  20. 

Dario  Niccodemi,  Italian  adlor-playwright, 
at  Rome  September  24,  age  60.  Wrote  his  firC 


plays  in  Spanish,  and  later  plays  in  French 
and  Italian. 

Bernardo  Martinez  Noval,  Spanish  author 
and  Bishop  of  Almeria,  in  June,  age  66. 

Sergei  Fedorovich  Oldenburg,  Russian 
OrientaliC,  at  Leningrad  February  28,  age 
70. 

Frederick  Scott  Oliver,  English  business 
man  and  author,  at  Jedburgh  June  3,  age  70. 

Marcel  Ormoy,  French  author  and  winner 
of  the  Jean  Moreas  prize  in  1931,  July  30,  age 
42. 

ConCantine  Dorothy  Bayliff  Peel,  English 
expert  in  cookery  and  author  of  reminiscences 
showing  social  changes,  at  London  AuguC  7. 

Thomas  Eric  Peet,  English  Egyptologist,  at 
Oxford  February  22,  age  51. 

Frederick  Kinsey  Peile,  English  adtor  and 
dramatist,  at  Chelsea  April  12,  age  72. 

Mrs.  Alice  Perrin,  English  novelist,  at 
Vevey,  Switzerland,  February  13,  age  67.  First 
book  Eaft  of  Suez  in  1901. 

Julius  Persyn,  Flemish  critic,  at  Broechem 
near  Antwerp,  in  October,  1933. 

Theophilus  Goldridge  Pinches,  English  As- 
syriologiSt,  at  Muswell  Hill  June  6,  age  78. 

Sir  Nigel  Playfeir,  English  producer,  at 
London  August  19,  age  60. 

Raymond  Poincare,  French  Statesman  and 
writer,  at  Paris  Ocftober  15,  age  74.  Eledted 
to  the  French  Academy  when  forty-nine  years 
old. 

Solon  Polo,  Peruvian  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  and  author,  at  Lima,  September  5,  age 
63.  Founded  the  Bulletin  of  the  foreign  office. 

Oliver  Herbert  Phelps  Prior,  English  French 
scholar,  at  Cambridge  July  17,  age  60. 

Knud  Rasmussen,  Danish  writer  and  ex¬ 
plorer,  at  Copenhagen  December  21,  1933, 
age  54- 

Hanns  Wolfgang  Rath,  German  literary 
historian,  at  Stuttgart  June  23,  age  53. 

George  Rees,  founder  and  editor  of  the 
Welsh  Gazette,  at  AberyStwyth  February  22. 

Edward  Bassett  Reynolds,  for  twenty  years 
editor  of  The  Friend,  at  Hereford  March  31, 
age  70. 

Joao  Ribeiro,  Brazilian  philologian,  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  April  28,  age  74. 

Corrado  Ricci,  Italian  author  and  archae¬ 
ologist,  at  Rome  June  9,  age  76. 

Ignatius  Rieder,  prince  bishop  of  Salzburg 
and  Austrian  author,  Odtober  8,  age  76. 

Algernon  Sidney  Rose,  honorary  secretary 
of  the  Author’s  Club,  London,  at  London 
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September  j6.  Author  of  various  books  dealing 
with  music,  etc. 

EmA  Rychnowsky,  Czech  music  critic  and 
biographer,  at  Prague,  age  56. 

Miss  Mary  Frances  Sandars,  English  biog' 
rapher,  June  20,  age  70.  Her  Life  of  Balzac 
considered  the  be^  in  English. 

Alfred  Savoir,  Polish  playwright,  at  Paris 
June  26,  age  51. 

Robert  Francis  Scharff,  Irish  authority  on 
European  fauna,  at  Worthing  September  13, 
age  76. 

Augu^  Scherlen,  Alsatian  writer,  at  Colmar 
November  29,  1933. 

Ossip  Schubin  (Aloysia  Kirschner),  Czech 
noveli^,  at  Prague  February  ii,  age  80. 

Louis  EmeA  Seitz,  founder  of  the  Gazette 
de  Biarritz,  at  Biarritz  in  January. 

Cecily  Sidgwick,  Anglo-German  novelist, 
in  Cornwall  AuguA  10,  age  79. 

Francis  Henry  Skrine,  English-Indian  civil 
servant  and  author,  at  Aiz-en-Provence 
December  8,  1933,  age  85. 

Ludwig  Siitterlin,  German  philologian,  at 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau,  age  71. 

John  Alexander  Stewart,  English  literary 
philosopher,  at  Oxford  December  27,  1933, 
age  87. 

Guy  le  Strange,  English  Orientali^,  at  Cam- 
bridge  December  24,  1933,  age  80. 

Giovanni  Targioni  Tozetti,  Italian  poet  and 
libretto  writer,  at  Leghorn  May  29,  age  71. 
Collaborated  with  Mascagni.  With  Menasci 
he  wrote  the  libretto  for  Cavalleria  Ru^icana. 

Rudolph  von  Tavel,  Swiss  author  and  editor, 
on  a  train  between  Lausanne  and  Berne  Odto- 
ber  19,  age  68. 

Hugh  Taylor,  English  author,  at  Harrogate, 
December  16,  1933. 

Henry  Avray  Tipping,  English  horticuh 
tural  writer,  at  Hareheld,  Middlesex,  Novem- 
ber  16, 1933,  age  78.  Be^  known  work  English 
Homes. 

Albert  von  Trentini,  Au^rian  novelist,  at 
Vienna  Oeftober  18,  1933,  age  55. 

William  Henry  Triggs,  for  twenty -four 
years  editor  of  The  Press  of  Chri^church, 
New  Zealand,  at  Wellington  June  17,  age  79. 

Hans  Vaihinger,  German  philosopher,  at 
Halle  December  17,  1933,  age  81. 

Emma  Vely,  German  novelist,  at  Berlin 
May  I,  age  86. 

Sydney  Howard  Vines,  English  botanic,  at 
Exmouth  April  4,  age  84. 

Mrs.  Ada  Wallas,  widow  of  Graham  Wah 


las,  English  essayi^,  at  Chelsea  Odober  12, 
age  74- 

Jakob  Wassermann,  German  novelid,  at 
Altaussee  January  i,  age  61.  Fird  novel  pub- 
lished  in  1897  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  Die 
Juden  von  Zimdorf. 

William  Trego  Webb,  English  poet  and 
Indian  educator,  at  Wed  Merser  January  8, 
age  87. 

Sir  Emed  Wild,  recorder  of  London  and 
author  of  a  volume  of  ledtures  on  Spenser's 
Faerie  Slueene,  at  Kensington  September  13, 
age  65. 

Archibald  Williams,  English  author,  at 
Ealing  July  14,  age  63. 

Emd  von  Wolzogen,  German  novelid  and 
playwright,  near  Munich  July  30,  age  79. 

Miss  Helen  Zimmem.  English  author  whose 
principal  works  dealt  with  Italy,  at  Florence 
January  11,  age  87. 

Fedor  von  2Lobeltitz,  German  novelid,  at 
Berlin  February  10,  age  76. 

Richard  Zoozmann,  German  poet,  at  Her' 
renalb  February  17,  age  71. 

DISTINCTIONS 

The  Nobel  prize  for  literature  to  Luigi 
Pirandello. 

The  French  Academy's  literature  prize  of 
10,000  francs  to  Henri  de  Montherlant  for  his 
colledted  works;  the  5,000  franc^  novel  prize 
to  Paula  Rignier  for  L'Abbaye  d'Evolayne;  the 
five-year  prize  to  Jean  Reynaud. 

The  newly-created  12,000  mark  Stefan 
George  prize  of  Germany  to  Richard  Euringer 
for  Deutsche  Passion,  1933.  The  film  prize  to 
Pluchtlinge. 

The  Mondadori  Academy  prize  for  the  bed 
novel  for  the  year  1933-1934  to  Alfredo  Segre 
for  his  novel  Agenzia  Abram  Lewis. 

The  Polish  date  prize  for  literature  (7,000 
zloty)  to  Maria  Dombrowska. 

TTie  5,000  crown  date  prize  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovakian  Republic  divided  as  follows:  Ivan 
Olbracht  for  his  novel  >(ii(oIa  Subaj  and  Jaro- 
slav  Kvapil  for  his  memoirs  O  cem  vim;  and 
Tido  Caspar  for  his  tales  }{dmomici. 

The  20,000  crown  Melantrich  prize  of 
Czecho-Slovakia  to  Jaroslav  Durych  for  Pisen  0 
ruzi;  the  10,000  crown  poetry  prize  to  Jan 
Zahradnicek  for  Jerdby;  the  second  prize 
(5,000  crowns)  to  Franlisck  Hrubin  for  Zpi- 
vano  z  ddll{y. 

The  Munich  literary  prize  (2,000  marks)  to 
Hans  216berlein  for  Der  Claube  an  Deutschland. 
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The  ^oo-mark  Wiiittembcrg  State  Theater 
prize  to  Paul  HensehHaerdrich  for  his  play 
Sonnenu'ende  and  Hans  Friedrich  von  Zwehl 
for  his  play  Fruhlingsschlacht. 

The  5,ooo'mark  Dietrich  Eckart  prize  of 
the  Hamburg  Senate  to  Die  endlose  Strasse. 
Sigmund  Graff  received  3,000  marks  and 
the  heirs  of  his  co'author  (EmA  Karl  Hintze) 
1,000  marks. 

The  Dr.  Litt.  hon.  causa  awarded  by  Wit' 
tenberg  college  to  Friedrich  Schonemann. 

The  1,500  mark  Lessing  prize  to  Friedrich 
Griese  and  Konrad  Be^e.  Awarded  trien' 
nially. 

The  1,000  mark  Chemnitz  award  of  the 
Gesellschaft  der  Biicherfreunde  to  Rudolf 
Paulsen. 

The  Zurich  literature  prize  to  Willi  Tap' 
polet. 

The  Eugenio  Rignano  prize  of  Scientia 
(10,000  lire)  to  Sigismund  l^wirski  and  Gio' 
vanni  Giorgi. 

The  5,000  lire  Bagutta  prize  to  Paul  Radice 
for  his  novel  La  vita  c<miica  di  Corinna. 

The  Otello  Cavara  prize  of  1,500  lire  to  Mas' 
simo  Leli  for  Stagioni  al  Sirente. 

The  3,000  mark  prize  of  der  neuen  linie  as 
follows :  1,000  marks  to  Maxim  Ziese;  Andreas 
Zeitler,  second  prize;  Werner  Bergengruen, 
third  prize;  Hubert  Mumeller,  fourth  prize; 
Eberhard  Schulz,  fifth  prize;  Herbert  Stifter, 
sixth  prize. 

The  11,000  franc  Prix  de  la  Poesie  to  Fet' 
nand  Mazade. 

The  Prix  de  la  Renaissance  to  Drieu  de  la 
Rochelle  for  La  comedie  de  Charleroi. 

The  George  Sand  prize  to  Maurice  Roya  for 
his  Le  plus  grand  amour  de  George  Sand. 

The  Deutscher  Arbeitsfront  prize  of  5,000 
marks  divided  among  three  groups,  twenty 
winners  being  sele<fted  from  487  plays  sub- 
mitted.  The  five  prizes  carrying  600  marks  each 
awarded  to  Willi  Stolze,  Walter  Biischer,  Wah 
ter  Dach  and  Wilm  Geyer. 

The  Schiller  Foundation  of  Switzerland  has 
given  grants  of  1,000  francs  to  Rudolf  Hunzi' 
ker,  Jakob  Biihrer,  Carl  Albrecht  Bernoulli, 
Gotthard  Jedlicka,  Max  Picard,  Josef  Rein' 
hart,  Carl  Friedrich  Wiegand,  Francois  Fosea, 
and  500  francs  to  Jan  Violette  and  300  francs 
to  Glauco  (Ulysse  Pocobelli).  The  Foundation’s 
1,000  franc  prizes  to  Meinrad  Inglin  for  Jugend 
eines  Voltes  and  Casar  von  Arx  for  his  play 
Der  Verrat  von  ?iovara,  and  500'franc  prizes 
to  Philippe  Amiguet  for  his  novel  Le  PaSteur 
Martin,  Denis  de  Rougemont  for  Le  Paysan 
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du  Danube,  Leon  Sawry  for  Le  College  Saint' 
Michel,  \larc  du  Pasquier  for  Le  Camp  de 
Vaumarcus,  and  Piero  Bianconi  for  Pascoli. 

The  Warsaw  literary  prize  to  Szymon  Aske' 
nozy. 

TTie  Royal  Academy  of  Holland’s  Latin 
prize  to  Hermann  Weller’s  Latin  poem 
Prometheus, 

The  Fracchia  prize  to  Roberta  Papi  for 
Cunto  della  Speranza  and  to  Vittorio  G.  Rossi 
for  a  volume  of  travels,  Tropici. 

The  Fusinato  prize  to  Augu^  Monti  for 
Sluel  quarantotto. 

The  Nazionale  prize  to  Armando  Zamboni. 

The  prizes  of  the  Maison  de  Poesie  follow: 
The  12,000  franc  Prix  Petitdidier  to  Fernand 
Mazade  for  his  collected  works;  the  5,000 
franc  Prix  ^ile  Blemont  to  Andr6  Piot  for 
Choeur  de  jeunes  hommes;  the  5,000  franc 
Prix  Paul  Verlaine  to  Raymond  Chri^fiour 
for  La  Rose  et  Pombre;  the  Prix  Edgar  Poe  to 
Camille  Melloy  for  Enfants  de  la  Terre. 

The  prix  de  I’aide  aux  femmes  de  profes' 
sions  liberales  to  Mme  Pascale  for  her  novel 
Agnes  linghe.  Honorable  mention  to  Mme 
Marcel  Noblet  for  her  novel  Mme  de  Santeze 
et  sa  fille. 

The  grand  prize  for  colonial  literature  (5,000 
francs)  to  Maurice  Martin  du  Card  for  three 
accounts  of  voyages  to  French  colonics. 

The  Northcliffc  prize  to  Pierre  Marois  for 
Passe  d  louer. 

The  Roman  populi^e  prize  to  Mme  Marie 
Gevers  for  Madame  Orpha  ou  la  Shenade  de 
Mai. 

The  Strassburger  prize  to  Robert  de  Saint' 
Jean  for  La  vraie  revolution  de  Roosevelt. 

The  5,000  franc  Albert  Londres  prize  to 
Stephane  Faugier  for  L'lle  aux  lezards  verts  and 
Chez  les  demiers  moines  russes. 

The  10,000  franc  Vikings  prize  to  Bernard 
Roy  for  Fanny  ou  I'esprit  du  large. 

The  6,000  franc  Critique  litterarirc  prize  to 
Marcel  Raymond  for  De  Baudelaire  au  Surrea' 
lisme. 

The  10,000  franc  Roman  d’aventures  prize 
to  Jean  Bommart  for  Le  poisson  chinois. 

The  literary  jury  of  the  Fondation  ameri' 
caine  pour  la  pensee  et  Part  frangaise  awarded 
three  purses  of  2,000  francs  to  Raymond  Mil' 
let,  Andre  Berry  and  Jean  Blanzat. 

The  3,000  franc  Claire  Virenque  prize  to 
Jean  Nesmy  for  his  collected  works. 

The  2,000  franc  6mile  Verhaeren  prize 
divided  between  Mile  Adrienne  Revelard  for 
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Paysages  and  Jean  Stienon  du  Pre  for  Les  lies 
et  les  Dunes. 

The  laureates  of  the  Fondation  Henri  Berg- 
son  of  the  Societe  des  Gens  de  lettres  are  Rene 
Dumesnil  and  Pierre'PauI  Plan. 

The  Prix  Goncourt  to  Andre  Malraux  for 
his  novel  La  Condition  humaine  by  five  votes 
to  three  for  Charles  Braibant  (Le  Roi  dort)  and 
one  for  Paul  Nisant  (Antoine  Bloye). 

The  Theophra^e  Renaudot  prize  to  Charles 
Braibant  for  Le  Roi  dort. 

The  Prix  Femina  to  Mme  Genevieve  Fau' 
connier  for  her  novel  Claude.  The  prize  was 
awarded  on  the  fourth  ballot  by  eleven  votes 
for  the  winner  to  three  for  Robert  Francis 
(La  Grange  aux  'trots  Belles),  two  for  Mme 
Andree  Sikorska  (Marie  Marechal),  two  for 
Pierre  Marois  (Passe  a  louer),  one  for  Rene 
Behaine  (La  Solitude  et  le  Silence),  and  one  for 
Robert  Honnert  (Mademoiselle  de  Chavieres). 

The  Prix  Interallie  to  Robert  Bourget'Paib 
leron  (L'Homme  du  Bresil). 

The  10,000  franc  Candide  prize  for  the  beA 
thesis  to  Mme  Marie-Jeanne  Durry  for  her 
thesis  La  Vieillesse  de  Chauaubriand  (1820' 
1848). 

The  Leipzig  poetry  prize  to  Wolfram  Brock- 
meier  and  Felix  LCitzendorf. 

The  Foce  Genovese  literary  prize  divided  as 
follows:  5,000  lire  to  Amadeo  Ugolini  for  II 
Fanale;  3,000  lire  to  Vincenzo  Guarnaccia  for 
Balcone  a  levante;  1,000  lire  to  Camilla  Bisi  for 
Essere  donna;  Cicilla  Paolini  Ferrero  for  Colore 
della  felicitd. 

The  Tavolata  dell’antico  Fattore  poetry 
prize  to  Vincenzo  Cardarelli  for  Sardegna. 

The  Viareggio  prize  to  Raffaele  Calzini  for 
Segantini;  second  prize  to  Marcello  Gallian  for 
Comando  di  tappa  ;  third  prize  to  Emilio  Radius 
for  Amici  di  mezzanotte;  and  a  second  third 
prize  to  Gino  Saviotti  for  Mezzo  matto. 

The  5,000  lire  Cervia  prize  to  Polvere  di 
Roma  by  Rodolfo  De  Mattel. 

The  5,000  lire  Pan  prize  for  an  unpublished 
^ry  to  Arrigo  Benedetti  for  Lavori  sull'Ap' 
penino. 

The  Premio  Gargano  of  II  Popolo  T^uovo  of 
Foggia  to  Alberto  Spaini  and  Luigi  Volpi- 
celli. 

The  5,000  lire  Pallanza  prize  to  Renzo  Pez- 
zani  for  Credere.  Gold  medals  to  Maria  Luisa 
Fehr  for  Aprile  and  Maria  Brusati  Ferrario  for 
poems,  Gli  occhi  sul  mondo. 

The  Volkspreis  of  the  Wilhelm  Raabe 
Foundation  to  Gu^v  Frenssen  for  his  novel 
Memo,  der  Prahler. 
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The  Royal  Belgian  Academy  Prize  of  3,000 
francs  awarded  to  foreign  critics  of  Belgian 
literature,  divid***:!  between  Benjamin  M. 
Woodbridge  and  Leon  Bocquet. 

AAA 

“If  by  the  year  2000,  mankind  has  not  out¬ 
lawed  war,  it  will  be  because  wars  have  done 
for  mankind.” — From  Carlos  Brandt,  La  Paz 
Universal,  Barcelona. 

“Poland  began  to  emerge  as  a  nationality  at 
the  moment  she  ceased  to  exi^  as  a  nation.” — 
Arthur  P.  Coleman,  in  The  Slavonic  Review, 
London,  July,  1934. 

“Nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  there  the 
same  theoretical  and  adlual  respect  for  human 
life  (as  in  England) — ‘animal  life’  would  be 
more  accurate.  To  compass  the  death  of  a 
fledgling  sparrow  is  in  this  country  a  worse 
crime  than  in  Germany  the  murder  of  a  Rabbi, 
a  Catholic  prieA  or  a  conscientious  objedlor.” 
— El  Sol,  Madrid,  quoted  by  World,  London. 

“But  what  impressed  contemporaries  of 
Mallarme  mo^  was  his  voice.  They  all  re¬ 
marked  on  it:  Boschot,  Coppee,  Dujardin, 
Faure,  Fontainas,  Ghil,  Gide,  Huysmans,  Le 
Rouge,  Mauclair,  Moore,  Poizat,  Raynaud, 
Roy  ere,  Tailhade,  Therive  .  .  .It  appears 
from  the  testimony  examined  that  Mallarme 
had  a  sweet,  grave  voice,  somewhat  muffled 
but  always  full:  the  lower  notes  of  water.  . .” 
— Alfonso  Reyes  in  Sol,  Buenos  Aires. 

“Dante  had  explained  vernacular  poetry  as 
having  in  the  fir^  instance  been  written  for 
ladies,  who,  as  he  avers,  naturally  w’ould  not 
under:^tand  Latin.  But  already  there  were 
misses  in  their  teens  whose  Latinity  was  far 
more  classically  perfedl  than  Dante's  own.” — 
From  Jefferson  B.  Fletcher,  Literature  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  (Macmillan). 

“.  .  .The  Gmisalemme  Liberata,  the  mo^ 
widely  popular  book  in  Italian  literature.  .  .” 
From  Jefferson  B.  Fletcher,  Literature  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  (Macmillan). 

“Anna  de  Noailles  expressed  the  wish  that 
when  she  died  her  heart  should  be  removed 
from  her  body  and  buried  in  Amphyon,  near 
Lake  Leman,  in  the  gardens  which  she  loved 
so  dearly.” — ViAoria  Ocampo  in  Sur,  Buenos 
Aires. 

Jose  Luis  Blasio’s  ^ndard  work  on  Maxim' 
ilian.  Emperor  of  Mexico  (Blasio  was  Maximil¬ 
ian’s  private  secretary)  is  now  for  the  fir^ 
time  to  be  had  in  English  translation,  with  a 
preface  by  Carleton  Beals,  published  by  the 
Yale  University  Press. 
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TWO  EVALUATIONS  OF  THE  NOBEL 
PRIZE  WINNER 

.  .Bernard  Shaw,  speaking  of  the  Six 
Characters  in  Search  of  an  Author,  of  Piran' 
dello,  said  that  the  play  is  ‘the  mojst  original 
and  powerful  work  in  all  the  dramatic  liter' 
ature,  ancient  and  modern,  of  all  nations’ .  .  . 

“It  seems  to  me  certain  that  Pirandello  ap' 
plies  to  drama  and  serious  comedy  the  proce' 
dure  of  the  vaudeville  or  the  farce,  a  procedure 
which  consi^s  in  accepting  some  totally 
absurd  initial  populate  and  developing  its 
consequences,  by  virtue  of  an  agreement  among 
all  the  characters  to  ignore  common  sense  and 
all  the  factual  evidence.  Absurdity  and  sur' 
prise  are  the  pillars  of  his  dramatic  procedure. 
On  these  a  fertile  inventiveness  and  an 
acrobatic  audacity  build  their  ^ruCture.’’ — 
E.  Gomez  de  Baquero  (Andrenio)  in  Piran' 
dello  y  Cia.  (Mundo  Latino,  Madrid). 

RUDOLF  VON  TAVEL 

A  great  poet  died  on  October  i8th,  on  a 
train  between  Fribourg  and  Berne.  He  did  not 
write  for  the  world,  but  for  his  city,  the  city 
of  Berne,  the  capital  of  Switzerland.  He  chose 
the  old,  forceful,  colorful  and  expressive  Ian' 
guage  which  is  nearer  to  the  language  of  the 
Nibelungenlied  than  to  modern  German.  He 
found,  as  Jeremias  Gotthelf  had  found  before 
him,  that  he  could  not  write  the  ^ory  of  his 
people  if  he  did  not  write  as  they  spoke.  So  he 
recreated  in  a  dozen  or  more  splendid  novels 
the  atmosphere  and  the  great  characters  of 
Bernese  hiiftory  from  Niklaus  Manuel,  the 
fifteenth  century  painter  and  reformer  {Meiiter 
und  Ritter),  from  Bubenberg,  the  hero  in  the 
wars  again^  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy 
(Dr.  Schtdrn  vo  Buebebdrg)  down  to  the  down' 
fall  of  the  Bernese  ariftocratic  regime  in  the 


Napoleonic  wars,  to  the  nineteenth  century 
and  to  the  present  time.  He  himself  belonged 
to  that  patrician  class  which  governed  the 
republic  for  two  centuries  and  preserves  to 
the  present  its  own  organization  and  a 
French'colored  dialed.  While  the  other  great 
Bernese  writer,  Gotthelf,  portrays  the  life  of 
the  free  old  peasantry,  von  Tavel  naturally  is 
at  home  in  the  city  and  in  the  beautiful,  aris' 
tocratic  country  mansions.  And  because  his 
novels  are  born  of  a  profound  love  for  his 
Heimat,  they  are  not  antiquarian  and  learned, 
as  hidoncal  novels  so  often  are.  To  him  his' 
torical  cradition  is  real  and  present.  His  novels 
are  graceful  and  pervaded  with  a  fine  humor, 
and  his  innumerable  invented  people  move 
along  with  the  hidorical  ones  on  the  same  level 
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of  convincing  vitality.  The  Bernese  “dialedl,” 
as  von  Tavel  uses  it,  in  di^inction  from  Gott' 
helf,  is  a  world  in  itself  with  many  di^indl 
and  differentiating  shades  reflecfling  the  rural 
and  the  civic,  the  common  and  the  aristocratic 
class,  the  local  artisan  and  the  world^experi' 
cnccd  soldier,  all  of  them  tieated  with  the 
same  love  and  the  same  under^anding.  Jd 
gall  so  geits  and  other  works  have  been  trans- 
lated  into  French  and  Dutch. 

RUBEN'S  SOUL  GOES  MARCHING  ON 

The  following  appears  in  the  San  Jose  de 
Costa  Rica  Ref^ortorio  Americano  for  October 
6,  1934;  it  is  reprinted  from  Alma  Latina,  San 


Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  and  ^ands  on  the  page 
between  a  manife^  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Na- 
cionali^as,  roundly  abusing  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  a  propos  his  recent  visit  to  the  Island, 
and  an  article  by  Jose  Pijoan  from  El  Sol, 
Madrid,  which  gives  the  President  full  credit 
for  good  intentions.  The  poem,  too  long  to 
quote  in  its  entirety,  is  a  little  incoherent,  and 
more  than  a  little  naive  (indeed,  there  may  quite 
easily  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  merits  of 
Ruben’s  poem  to  the  other  Roosevelt);  and  no 
doubt  our  halting  translation  fails  to  do  juAice 
to  what  merit  it  may  possess.  But  we  repro' 
duce  it  in  part,  not  as  a  work  of  art,  but  as 
expressing  a  point  of  view.  And  points  of  view 
are  always  worthy  of  consideration: 


TO  ROOSEVELT 


By  Graciany  Kliranda  Archilla 

It  was  with  the  voice  of  the  Bible  and  verses  of  Walt  Whitman 
That  our  father  Ruben  sang  to  Theodore  Roosevelt 
And  his  voice  was  the  echo  of  a  million  trumpets 
Breathing  out  blasphemies  against  Lucifer  himself. 

What  our  father  said  tratxrsed  the  whole  of  America; 

The  Andes  breathed  it  in,  and  afterward 

The  veins  of  the  Andes — the  torrents — lived  it,  and  the  world 

Wrote  it  down  in  its  diary  with  pencil  and  with  sword. 

And  ftill  our  father's  voice  is  a  trumpet  of  gold 
To  remind  his  sons  of  what  he  said  to  Roosevelt; 

Still  the  thundering  voice  of  the  hero  roars  across  the  sl{ies. 

Still  our  America  prays  in  the  language  of  Caftile,  and  ^ill 
It  is  the  dove  beset  by  the  jackals  of  the  T^orth. 

For  its  temples  are  croivned  with  a  splendid  constellation. 

They  beset  the  America  which  lives  and  loves  in  song. 

This,  Roosevelt,  is  what  a  son  of  Ruben  says  to  you  and  yours. 


And  my  Fatherland,  the  fatherland  of  Valero  and  Betances, 

She  who  brought  forth  poets  long  before 
The  Bell  rang  out  in  the  T^orthern  Republic; 

The  Fatherland  of  Agueybana  and  el  Sol, 

Which  in  Lares,  dashingly  defied  CaStile 
And  burned  her  sails  lil(e  another  Herndn  Cortes, 

The  Fatherland  which  has  suffered  Storms  and  tempests. 

My  Fatherland,  weeps  blood.  .  .  And  I  blame  the  man,  that  man. 
The  Hunter,  who  in  his  day  deserved  the  thunderbolt 
That  from  our  America  Ruben  discharged  upon  him. 

The  Stars  are  yours  because  Hugo  put  it  thus  to  Grant? 

J^o;  for  my  country  also  has  a  Star 

And  since  God  from  heaven  guards  my  Fatherland, 

That  Star  shall  never  cease  to  shine,  for  all  your  cannon  balls. 


In  my  country  there  are  no  hives  of  murderers 
J^or  do  we  l^idnap  trusting  children. 

For  many  centuries  we  have  \nown  Christ, 
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We  invade  no  one,  neither  do  we  rob.  .  .  Perhaps 

When  the  time  arrives  we  shall  cash  the  draft 

That  the  hand  of  Destiny  has  signed  for  us,  and  then.  .  . 

Ah  then,  that  ironclad  Houston  never  could 

With  all  its  tiers  of  guns  and  all  its  men 

Shed  one  drop  of  blood  that  shall  not  be  paid  in  blood.  .  . 


W0L20GEN  IN  AMERICA 

The  little^noticed  passing  of  Ern^  von  Woh 
zogen  la^  summer  in  a  Bavarian  village,  at  the 
age  of  79,  is  a  reminder  that  fame  is  but  a  fickle 
jade  at  be^.  This  writer  remembers  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  which  Wolzogen’s  Liszt  novel  Der 
Kraft'Mayr  excited  some  thirty  years  ago  in 
the  breaA  of  a  young  musician  of  his  acquain¬ 
tance  who  is  now  a  University  dean,  and  who 
proclaimed  it  the  be^  music-novel  in  exigence 
Ot  wasn’t  half  bad,  either!)  and  was  making 
excited  arrangements  to  translate  it.  Wolzogen 
wrote  a  number  of  books  that  were  extremely 
good,  novels  in  a  variety  of  keys,  plays  ditto, 
poetry,  music;  too  much  variety  of  activity 
no  doubt,  and  if  it  be  true  that  genius  is  an 
infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains,  too  easily 
done  to  rank  their  author  with  the  immortals. 
But  he  gave  many  of  us  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
years  ago  (his  recent  books  are  rather  thin 
and  dull),  and  when  he  made  his  famous  tour 
of  this  country  in  i9ro-i  1,  speaking  at  colleges 
and  before  city  German  clubs,  he  was  looked 
up  to  as  one  of  the  considerable  German  lit¬ 
terateurs  of  the  generation.  America  puzzled 
him  not  a  little,  but  we  did  not  ^ir  his  con¬ 
tempt  and  sarcasm  as  has  been  the  case  with 
so  many  other  European  visitors,  perhaps 
because  contempt  and  sarcasm  were  foreign  to 
his  nature.  In  his  Dichter  in  Dollarica,  he  ad¬ 
mits  his  bafflement  when  he  ^ood  before  an 
audience  of  high-school  indents  in  Akron, 
Ohio,  and  translated  a  pathetic  German  ballad 
into  English  for  them,  and  when  in^ead  of 
wiping  the  tears  away  they  bur^t  out  into 
inextinguishable  guffaws.  And  he  drew  from 
that  experience  what  seems  to  us  an  unfair 
inference  as  to  American  delicacy  and  tender¬ 
ness  of  soul.  We  submit  that  hearing  an  old 
German  try  to  translate  a  pathetic  German 
ballad  into  English,  even  though  the  old 
German  had  had  an  EngUsh  mother  fifty 
or  sixty  years  before,  mu^  have  been  so 
outrageously  funny  that  the  poor  children 
had  to  laugh  or  bur^.  But  it  didn’t  offend  him, 
or  convince  him  that  America  is  the  land  God 
forgot.  He  said  things  about  us  that  are 
thoughtful  and  impressively  probable.  Of  the 


^atus  of  religion  here:  “In  the  land  of  ab¬ 
solute  confessional  freedom  religious  life,  in 
spite  of  many  blamable  excesses,  is  much 
more  richly  developed  than  with  us,  and  a 
powerful  religious  personality  which  possesses 
also  the  qualities  of  leadership  can  win  such 
control  over  souls  as  would  fill  our  General 
Superintendents  and  even  our  Archbishops 
with  honest  envy.’’  And  concerning  our  crude 
but  at  many  points  effedlive  educational  sys¬ 
tem:  “A  people  that  has  youth  itself,  naturally 
knows  better  how  to  handle  young  people.’’ 
So  that  we  can  forgive  him  his  page  on  Amer¬ 
ican  salads  (which,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the 
funnier  passages  this  cheerful  soul  ever 
penned),  in  view  of  his  fundamental  respedt, 
expressed  without  a  grain  of  flattery,  for 
Americans  as  human  beings.  For  Americans 
are  human  beings,  after  all. 

A  FRENCH  LANGSTON  HUGHES 
(Marcel  More  in  Esprit,  Paris) 

“The  negro  Leon  Damas,  born  in  Cayenne 
in  1911,  came  to  Paris  six  years  ago  to  Audy 
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law.  He  is  also  working  at  the  In^itut  d’Eth- 
nologie.  The  que^ion  of  the  African  survivals 
among  the  negroes  in  America  interests  him 
greatly,  and  he  hopes,  through  his  ethnological 
^studies,  to  find  ways  of  encouraging  race 
consciousness  among  the  blacks.  Feeling  that 
he  should  not  follow  the  example  of  Rene 
Maran  but  should  take  an  entirely  unequivocal 
position,  being  however  an  adherent  of  no 
political  doctrine,  he  is  determined  to  be  and 
lemain  a  “negro.”  He  sees  in  this  attitude, 
and  not  in  any  shade  of  compromise,  the  means 
to  the  possible  e<tablishment  of  harmony 
between  “blacks”  and  “whites.” 

“As  a  matter  of  fact  he  has  been  disap' 
pointed  with  Europe,  and  it  is  the  American 
negroes  who  have  enabled  him  to  find  him' 
self.  .  .  Claude  Mackay,  Langston  Hughes, 
Alain  Locke  have  helped  him  to  a  conception 
of  the  role  and  mission  of  his  race. 

“Leon  Damas  has  written  for  various 
periodicals,  and  he  has  in  preparation  a  novel. 
Reportage,  which  deals  with  the  life  of  a  negro 
^udent  in  Paris  and  the  difficulties  of  his 
exigence. 

“Leon  Damas  is  at  present  in  Cayenne, 
where  he  will  be  occupied  for  several  months 
with  an  ethnographic  mission  for  the  Musee  du 


Trocadero.  He  is  ^udying  the  civilization  of 
the  “bosh”  negroes,  the  blacks  of  the  jungle, 
who  maintain  an  attitude  of  fierce  independ- 
ence,  savagely  repelling  all  overtures  from 
their  neighbors. 

“(His  poems)  seem  to  have  been  composed 
to  a  rhythm  of  negro  tom-toms  by  the  moA 
modern  French  Muse.  They  may  no  doubt  be 
criticized  for  an  excess  of  facility.  But  if  that 
is  the  case,  it  is  possible  that  his  ethnological 
^studies  will  corre*"^  this  tendency: 

REALITE 

De  n  avoir  jusquici  rien  fait 

dhruit  bdti 

ose 

a  la  manic-re  du  Juif 
du  Jaune 

pour  I'cvasion  organisee  en  ynasse 
de  I'infMorite 
c'eft  en  vain  que  je  cherche 
le  creux 

d'une  epaule  oii 
cacher  mon  visage 
ma  honte 
de  la  realite." 

THE  GENERATION  OF  USLAR  PIETRI 

The  di^inguished  author  of  Las  lanzas 
coloradas,  back  in  Caracas  after  an  extended 
^y  in  Paris  with  flying  trips  to  other  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  and  the  Near  Ea^,  defines  his 
views  of  Venezuelan  literature  and  of  the 
peculiar  task  of  his  own  generation  (he  is  28) 
in  an  interview  with  Luis  Carlos  Fajardo 
published  in  Elite,  the  handsome  Caracas 
weekly. 

“My  generation  was,  in  the  beginning,  as 
■■lo^’  as  any  of  the  others.  We  wrote  at 
random  as  the  impulse  ^ruck  us  and  as  outside 
influences  directed,  for  the  mere  pleasure  o^ 
doing  it,  without  the  slighted  sense  of 
responsibility.  .  .  .” 

They  were  heading  in  the  direction  of  nar- 
cissi^ic  literature  which  had  previously  been 
so  prominent,  which  filled  the  columns  of 
local  newspapers  and  the  albums  of  fair  ladies 
with  sonnets  and  sirupy  prose.  But,  says 
Fajardo,  who  was  a  schoolmate  of  Uslar  Pietri, 
this  new  generation  had  at  lea^  one  character- 
i^ic  which  di^inguished  it  from  the  preceding 
ones;  it  was  aflame  with  the  urge  to  live  liter' 
ature.  That  is,  it  aspired  to  make  of  literary  art. 
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and  the  vulgar  and  despised  capacity  for  living, 
one  and  the  same  thing. 

“Such  was  our  intellectual  position  when 
there  came  to  us  some  more  or  less  definite 
rumors  of  the  po^-war  generation  of  inteh 
lectuals.  A  few  Spanish,  Mexican  and  South 
American  poets  sowed  the  seed.  There  ensued 
then  a  prodigious  enthusiasm  for  what  we 
called  vaguely  and  naively  the  vanguard. 
.  .  .We  felt,  obscurely,  the  need  of  something 
new,  of  another  art,  younger,  more  our  own, 
more  competent.  .  .  .We  all  enli^ed  in  the 
newe^  legion.  We  hardly  knew  whom  we 
were  to  war  again^,  nor  why  the  war  should 
be  necessary,  but  we  all  had  the  inner  as' 
surance  that  when  we  should  find  out  we 
should  have  only  better  reasons  for  fighting  it. 
In  all  the  panorama  of  Venezuelan  literature 
there  is  not  another  example  of  such  en- 
thusiasm.  .  .  .” 

For  a  while  this  generation  was  even  more 
lo^  than  before;  .  .  .the  fault  of  the  older 
writers  who  had  neglected  to  point  out  the 
way.  .  .  .  From  that  intense  period  was  born 

‘valvula’  and  all  that  it  implies . It 

was  a  woik  of  faith  and  not  of  criticism.  The 
people,  naturally,  did  not  underhand  us.  We 
were  the  subjects  of  jokes.  .  .  .  The  critics 
of  greate^st  influence  showed  an  absolute  lack 
of  under^anding,  a  terrifying  impermeability 
of  spirit.  .  .  .  They  were  ^ill  a  spiritual 
colony  while  we  had  begun  our  war  of  inde' 
pendence.  ...  In  Las  lanzas  coloradas  I  did 
no  more  than  dramatize,  in  a  certain  sense, 
this  idea:  in  America,  as  in  every  living  being, 
the  body  was  matured  and  formed  long  before 
the  mind.  The  war  for  independence  was  the 
principal  exterior  manife^ation  of  this 
physical  plenitude.  .  .  .When  the  war  v^-as 
ended  we  felt  the  body  solid  and  our  own,  but 
we  also  felt  in  a  much  more  acute  manner  the 
absence  of  the  corresponding  mentality. 
Everything  intellectual  came  to  us  from  abroad. 
From  then  until  now  the  hi^ory  of  this  con- 
tinent  may  be  called  the  ‘hiiftory  of  the  search 
for  an  American  culture.’  We  have  a  powerful 
consciousness  of  belonging  to  this  movement 
and  of  having  a  hand  in  this  work.  If  it  were 
necessary  to  define  our  generation,  I  believe 
that  this  preoccupation  would  suffice  to  dis' 
tinguish  it.” 

These  words  are  so  much  the  more  signifi' 
cant,  says  the  interviewer,  if  we  consider  the 
recent  long  residence  of  the  Venezuelan  in 
Europie.  Of  his  contact  with  the  great  Webern 
cultures  has  been  bom  a  virile  desire  to  express 
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our  own  reality,  our  own  world  with  its  back 
turned  to  Europe.  This  rich  treasure  has  served 
only  to  render  more  powerful  ^ill  the  intellect 
of  the  American  man. 

“Literature,”  Uslar  Pietri  goes  on  to  say, 
“is  not  a  sport,  but  an  almo^  my^ic  funeftion, 
a  confession,  a  giving  of  one’s  own  life,  and  a 
continual  enrichening  of  oneself  through  all 
other  lives  and  our  total  environment.  .  .  .” 

“The  true  art  of  America  begins  with  the 
novel,  and  in  it  America  will  find  more  and 
more  its  own  image  and  consciousness.  We  are 
already  succeeding  with  the  novel.  Not  a 
portrait  of  creole  life,  but  a  creole  manner  of 
being,  and  of  describing  man.  The  Venezuelan 
novel  reached  maturity  in  Gallegos.  .  .  .” 

He  mentions  favorably  the  novels  of  Julian 
Padron  and  Guillermo  Meneses,  and  he  hopes 
great  things  from  Carlos  Eduardo  Frias  when' 
ever  that  poet  shall  take  up  the  novel  in  a 
serious  way.  Poetry  will  be  the  ultimate  ^ge 
of  American  ait.  For  himself,  he  says,  he  is 
working  on  a  number  of  projects  of  various 
types;  a  novel  of  childhood  to  be  called  El 
carreton  de  las  dnimas;  a  biography  of  don 
Francisco  de  Miranda;  some  travel  sketches, 
Brujula  perdida;  and  at  odd  moments  he  gets 
rid  of  superfluous  ideas  in  verse,  which  he  says 
he  will  never  inflicfl  on  anyone.  And  sometime 
in  the  future  he  hopes  to  publish  another 
volume  of  short  Tories  which  will  not  in  the 
lea^  resemble  Barrabds;  and  a  colledtion  of 
essays  in  which  he  proposes  to  clarify  and 
affirm  his  theories. 
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THE  DOMESTIC  MUSE 

Intimate  glimpses  into  the  private  as  well 
as  literary  lives  of  two  Spanish'American 
women  writers  are  given  in  the  Refjcrtorio 
Americano  of  September  29. 

The  recent  erection  in  the  town  of  Coa tepee, 
Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  of  a  monument  to  a  ^ilh 
living  native  daughter,  Maria  Enriqueta  Ca' 
marilla  y  Roa  de  Pereyra,  will  mean  little  to 
newspaper  readers  who  do  not  realize  that 
the  recipient  of  this  honor  is  the  “Maria 
Enriqueta”  some  or  all  of  whose  sixteen  voh 
umes  of  poetry  and  prose  they  have  enjoyed. 
It  will  also  be  a  surprise  to  many  to  learn  that 
the  author  of  Rumores  de  mi  huerto  is  the  wife 
of  the  eminent  Mexican  hi.^torian  and  political 
commentator,  Carlos  Pereyra.  In  a  letter  from 
Asuncion,  Paraguay,  Juan  E.  O’Lear}'  writes 
in  reminiscent  mood  of  the  combination  home 
and  workshop  which  these  two  occupied  so 
happily  in  Madrid  ten  years  ago.  It  mu^  have 
approached  as  near  as  humanly  possible  the 
ideal  of  every  writer — a  home  where  the 
hand  that  wields  the  feather^du^er  also  wields 
the  pen. 

The  publication  of  E^rellas  en  el  pozo,  a 
new  volume  of  verse  by  Claudia  Lars,  is  the 
occasion  for  some  intere.<ting  remarks  by  R6' 
mulo  Tovar  on  the  life  and  work  of  this  elo' 
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quent  Co^a  Rican  poetess.  He  quotes  from 
Shelley,  “Poetry  is  the  record  of  the  be^  and 
happier  moments  of  the  happier  and  be^ 
minds,”  and  tells  us  that  with  Claudia  Lars 
poetry  is  maternity — the  record  of  moments 
intimate  and  joyous  and  rapturously  childish 
as  a  cradle  song. 

GORKY  AND  THE  ORGANIZATION 
OF  RUSSIAN  LITERATURE 

“Gorky  is  the  central  leading  figure  in 
Soviet  literature  and  takes  part  in  a  number 
of  great  literary  undertakings  in  the  U.  S. 
S.  R.  Thus,  for  in^ance,  he  is  connected  with 
The  Hiflory  of  Fadories  and  the  Hidory  of  the 
Civil  War,  works  to  be  produced  collectively, 
which  will  represent  a  new  unprecedented 
feature  in  literature.  Of  great  intere^  also 
is  the  special  publication  of  his  hi^ory  of  the 
White  Sca'Baltic  Canal  which  is  at  the  same 
time  a  hiAory  of  the  transformation  of  former 
criminals  into  people  who  belong  to  socially 
con.'^truction.  A  great  number  of  factory 
workers,  partisans  and  old  revolutionaries 
work  collectively  in  these  literary  under' 
takings.  Brigades  of  young  beginners  also 
work  on  them  side  by  side  with  great  Soviet 
writers. 

“Each  of  the  issues  of  these  huge  collective 
works,  the  originator  of  which  was  Gorky,  has 
its  own  independent  value,  artiticaily,  scien- 
tifically  as  well  as  politically.  At  the  same 
time  the  work  on  the  books  of  this  series  serves 
to  give  a  good  training  and  schcwling  to  the 
writers.  Those  taking  part  in  these  creative 
collecflive  works  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
life  of  our  factories,  with  people,  with  wit' 
nesses  and  participants  in  the  revolutionary 
movement,  with  the  workers’  youth,  with  the 
heroes  of  the  Civil  War  and  of  socialit  con' 
truction.  Finally,  while  putting  the  huge 
material  into  literary  shape  the  young  writers 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  methods  of  work 
employed  by  their  older  comrades. 

“Gorky  considers  this  work  of  training 
Soviet  writers  of  particular  value,  and  he  does 
all  in  his  power  to  aid  it.  It  is  therefore  plain 
why  the  in^itute  of  world  literature  which  is 
going  to  be  open  in  Moscow  simultaneously 
with  the  opening  of  the  congress  (the  fir^ 
All'Union  Congress  of  writers)  has  been  given 
the  name  of  the  Gorky  In^itute  of  Literature. 
In  this  in^itute  the  writer  may  take  up  a  full 
course  of  ^udy  or  he  may  work  in  one  of  the 
scientific  research  rooms  under  the  guidance 
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of  experienced  authorities  on  the  hi^ory  of 
literature  and  art  and  have  the  benefit  of  con' 
suiting  experts  in  various  fields. 

“Gorky  is  fighting  for  a  new  type  of  writer, 
for  high  culture  of  language,  for  greater  art 
and  wider  scientific  outlook  on  the  part  of 
the  writer  who  mu^  be  free  of  the  traits 
peculiar  to  the  bohemian.  The  e^blishment 
of  the  In^itute  is  the  logical  outcome  of  this 
fight.  Puchkin’s  formula  ‘abrea^  of  the  times 
in  education  too’  here  acquires  new  force.” — 
(From  Vo}{5  Illuilrated  Almanac:  Literature  of 
the  Peoples  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.) 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  MEXICAN 
INTELLECTUAL 

Crisol,  a  monthly  literary  magazine  pub' 
lished  in  Mexico  City,  is  now  completing  its 
sixth  year.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  Mexico’s 
foremo^  “quality”  magazine,  hence  little 
noticed  by  tourfi>ts  who  seem  to  consider 
our  southern  neighbor  only  as  some  exotic 
pleasure'land  entirely  devoid  of  any  serious 
intellectual  life.  Of  more  importance  in  meas' 
uring  Mexico’s  great  progress  in  recent  years 
than  its  new  roads,  its  modem  plumbing  and 
splendiferous  bars  is  the  faCt  that  such  a  journal 
as  Crisol  exi^s  and  is  widely  read  throughout 
the  Republic.  It  aims  to  be  a  “Revi^a  de 
Critica”  and  it  succeeds  in  being  “critical” 
in  the  be^  sense  of  the  word.  Here  one  finds 
articles  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects  written 
by  mature  writers  for  adult  minds.  The  Mex' 
ican  intellectual,  if  anything,  is  less  insular 
than  his  brother  across  the  Rio  Grande.  For 
example  nobody  has  ever  analyzed  our  Amer' 
lean  movie  Babylon  more  deftly  and  more 
definitively  than  the  Mexican  critic  Aragon 
Leiva,  who  at  the  same  time  has  a  thorough 
grasp  of  the  modem  literary  movement 
throughout  the  world.  We  refer  the  reader 
specifically  to  his  pamphlet  Hollywood  y  la 
cinematografta,  put  out  by  Crisol  this  pa^ 
year,  as  well  as  to  his  excellent  account  of 
the  contemporary  scene  in  Mexican  letters 
that  appeared  in  the  May,  1934  issue  of  the 
same  magazine,  Crisis  permanente  de  las  letras 
mexicanas.  The  Mexican  intellectual  is  sharply 
aware  of  the  world  beyond  his  native  land, 
viewing  the  whole  with  a  critical  eye.  He 
rejects  Hollywood,  not  because  it  is  American 
but  because  it  has  debased  the  art  of  the 
camera;  he  judges  the  literary  output  of  Mex' 
ico  not  as  a  patriot  but  as  an  hone^  critic  in 
search  of  tme  quality.  Whether  the  new  high' 
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way  to  Mexico  City  is  ever  finished  or  not, 
Mexico,  through  its  Crisol,  may  communicate 
freely  with  the  intelligentsia  of  the  world. 

PAUL  MORAND  REFORMS 

“Paul  Morand  has  made  a  complete  about' 
face.  He  is  one  of  the  creators  of  the  po^'war 
spirit.  In  1928  he  visited  twenty'eight  coun' 
tries  to  answer  the  call  of  that  “alhcommand' 
ing  melancholy  which  issues  forth  from  the 
saxophone,”  in  other  words  to  penetrate  into 
the  soul  of  the  Blacks.  .  .  Today  he  vehement' 
ly  denounces  the  entrance  of  the  Negro  into 
our  civilization.  .  .  In  L'Europe  galante,  Mo' 
rand  reviewed  the  various  forms  of  physical 
love  in  divers  countries  of  the  continent, 
and  dll  of  these  forms  seemed  to  him  natural, 
curious  and  picturesque.  But  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year,  he  became  indignant  on  the 
occasion  of  certain  (financial)  scandals.  In  a 
moment,  Morand  discovered  traditional  moral' 
ity.  Henceforth  ethical  preoccupations  will  be 
uppermo^  in  his  mind.  I  wouldn’t  be  surprised 
to  see  Morand  join  societies  again^  pomog' 
raphy,  again^  liquor,  again^  the  abuses  of 
tobacco,  again^.  .  .  if  there  are  any  such 
organizations  in  France.”  Leon  Pierre'Quint, 
in  La  Revue  de  France,  September  i,  1934. 
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THE  COMMONWEAL'S  TENTH 
ANNIVERSARY 

Of  a  decidedly  international  ijtamp  is  the 
philosophical  conscience  of  our  e^eemed 
Catholic  contemporary,  The  Commonweal, 
a  weekly  review  of  literature,  the  arts  and 
public  affairs.  Its  tenth  anniversary  number 
appeared  November  2  and  brought  forth  such 
a  wealth  of  serious  stocktaking  of  the  past 
ten  years  and  such  fine  specimens  of  contem' 
porary  prose,  poetry,  and  criticism  that  his' 
torians,  social  scientists,  and  compilers  of 
anthologies  can  hardly  afford  to  ignore  it  in 
preparing  future  manuscripts  for  publication. 
Here  are  points  of  view,  resting  upon  the  bed' 
rock  of  modern,  Christian  philosophy,  which 
demand  a  hearing;  here  is  a  resolute,  almost 
fiercely  assertive  idealism  which  looks  Steadily 
and  unflinchingly  towards  a  way  out  of  the 
decadence  which  may  be  sanely  coming  to  a 
tolerable  end;  here  the  note  all  too  rare  of  a 
genuine  feeling  for  a  common  cause  among 
religious  groups  everywhere.  “Nothing,” 
says  the  Commonweal  in  its  leading  editorial 
of  the  anniversary  number,  “Nothing  should 
be  allowed  to  check,  Still  less  to  throw  back, 
that  movement  of  cooperation  among  religious 
people,  and  religious  bodies,  toward  coopera' 
tion  for  the  common  good  of  society  in  matters 
where  Christian  ethics  and  morals  and  tradi' 
tions  Still  provide  Standards  of  joint  action 
against  the  manifest  evils  of  the  day.”  Notable 
among  the  articles  in  the  anniversaiy  issue  are 
Editor  Williams’  restrained  and  beautifully' 
written  summary  of  The  Commonweal's  first 
decade,  Ralph  Adams  Cram’s  suggestions  of 
something  to  substitute  for  a  moribund  finan' 
cial'induStrial  syStem,  Managing  Editor  Schus' 
ter’s  merciless  attack  upon  the  tragic  foibles 
and  indecencies  of  our  post'war  era. 

Little  wonder  then  that  intellectuals  from 
widely  different  fields  felicitate  the  Common' 
weal  on  its  birthday:  Felix  Frankfurter, 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  H.  L.  Mencken, 
Ellery  Sedgwick,  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  to  men' 
tion  only  a  few.  We  quote  from  Mencken’s 
letter  to  Editor  Williams:  “I  have  read  The 
Commonweal  from  its  first  issue,  and  with 
constant  profit.  It  is  a  well'informed  and  well' 
written  paper,  and  it  presents  the  Catholic 
point  of  view  with  dignity,  urbanity  and  wis' 
dom.  ...  I  only  wish  the  ProteSLint  and 
agnostic  camps  had  spokesmen  of  equal 
effectiveness.”  Does  Mencken  forget  the 
Chri^ian  Century,  which,  too,  wages  a  fear' 


less  fight  for  a  social  and  political  order  that 
would  be  more  in  harmony  with  the  true  spirit 
of  Christian  ethics? 

A  NOTE  ON  MAZELINE 

Guy  Mazeline,  winner  of  the  1933  Gon' 
court  Prize  with  his  long  novel  Les  Loups 
(now  available  in  English  translation — MaC' 
millan),  was  born  in  Le  Havre,  in  1900.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Lycee  Condorcet,  Paris, 
and  at  the  ^ole  d’Hydrographic  m  his  native 
city.  He  served  in  the  war  at  the  front  and 
after  July,  1918,  in  the  Navy.  He  has  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  Le  Havre,  where  he  has 
always  taken  great  delight  in  the  life  of  the 
port  and  its  seafaring  men.  Mazeline  Started 
writing  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  His  early  masters 
were  Dostoevsky,  Balzac,  Maurice  Barres  and 
Paul  Claudel.  Three  novels  of  his  were  pub' 
lished  before  Les  Loups;  these  are  Piege  du  di' 
mon,  Porte'close  and  Un  royaume  pres  de  la 
mer.  Mazeline  now  lives  with  his  wife  at 
Neuilly'sut'Scine. 

AAA 

The  Carl  Schurz  Memorial  Foundation  is 
again  offering  a  prize  to  college  Students  for 
distinctive  work  connected  with  the  field  of 
German' American  cultural  relations.  This 
time  it  is  a  six'volume  set  of  Goethe,  printed 
by  the  InsehVerlag.  A  hundred  copies  were 
turned  over  to  the  Foundation  by  the  Direc' 
tor  of  the  Frankfort  Goethe  Museum.  They 
are  being  offered  to  the  German  departments 
of  various  colleges  and  universities  through' 
out  the  United  States,  to  be  given  as  prizes 
under  conditions  which  will  be  determined 
by  the  departments  themselves. 

A  handsome  new  monthly  devoted  to  the 
West  Indies  has  been  established  in  Jamaica 
with  the  title  The  WeSl  Indian  Review.  The 
editor,  Mrs.  F.  Chapman,  under  her  own  name, 
Esther  Hyman,  is  the  author  of  two  novels 
of  which  the  most  recent.  Study  in  Bronze,  is 
Jamaican  in  theme.  The  Weft  Indian  Review 
announces  its  purpose  to  serve  as  a  medium 
of  expression  and  a  bond  of  union  for  the 
various  units — the  republics,  and  the  United 
States,  British,  French  and  Dutch  colonies — 
of  the  Caribbea’  .  “Every  article  to  be  written, 
every  picture  taken,  every  block  made,  all 
printing  done  within  the  West  Indies,  by 
people  who  are  themselves  WeSt  Indian  or 
who  have  chosen  to  identify  themselves  with 
these  parts.”  The  address  is  71,  Harbour 
Street,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
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•  Dantes  Bellegarde.  Un  Haitien  parle. 
Port'au'Prince.  Cheraquit.  1934. 

—One  of  the  mo^  brilliant  among  Latin- 
American  diplomats,  Dantes  Bellegarde,  gar¬ 
ners  here  from  his  own  writings,  speeches,  and 
addresses  during  a  quarter-century  pa^  those 
which  will  express  mo^  adequately  his  con¬ 
cept  of  Haiti,  her  people  and  her  problems. 
Difficulties  inherent  in  Haitian  colonial  origins 
he  finds  to  be  dominant  problems  today;  and 
he  makes  plain  the  necessity  of  judging  Haiti 
in  accordance  with  what  she  has  had  to  over¬ 
come,  not  what  she  might  have  achieved  under 
more  favorable  circum^nces.  He  analyzes 
keenly  bis  country’s  problems  of  education, 
the  agrarian  and  rural  que^ion,  and  foreign 
relations.  He  ^ands  uncompromisingly  (in  ad¬ 
dresses  delivered  years  before  the  withdrawal 
of  United  States  troops)  'for  rights  of  the 
Haitian  nation  to  “an  independent  life.  .  . 
not  only  for  her  own  honor  but  for  the  dignity 
of  the  race  to  which  it  is  proud  to  belong.” 
The  closing  chapter  is  an  address  delivered  in 
New  York  at  a  banquet  in  honor  of  James 
Weldon  Johnson:  a  ^tudy  of  African  interrela¬ 
tionship  in  Haiti  and  in  the  United  States. — 
Richard  Pattee.  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 

•  S.  Erckner.  U Allemagne,  Champ  de  Ma¬ 
noeuvre.  Paris.  Librairie  E.  S.  1.  1934. 

221  pages.  10  francs. — This  little  volume 
examines  all  in^itutions  in  Hitlerite  Germany 
and  finds  that  they  are  all  dominated  by  an 
intense  militari^ic  spirit  and  are  all  working 
at  increasingly  high  pressure  to  prepare  the 
country  for  war.  Published  ju^  after  “June 
30, 1934,”  it  contains  much  accurate  up-to-date 
factual  information,  but  this  is  interpreted 
in  an  atmosphere  of  French  fear,  war  psychosis, 
and  exaggeration.  Hitler,  for  instance,  is  inter¬ 
preted  by  numerous  bellicose  passages  from 


his  ten-year-old  bexjk,  My  Struggle,  and  not 
by  his  more  moderate  recent  speeches.  The 
hx^k  is  sponsored  by  “INF A”  (InAitut  pour 
I’Etude  du  Fascisme)  with  a  preface  by  Pro¬ 
fessors  Langevin,  Levy-Briihl  and  Prenant. 
The  final  conclusion  is:  “It  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  evident  every  day  that  the  whole 
^ructure  of  Hitler’s  Reich  is  anti-pacific  and 
openly  bellicose.  It  appears  more  and  more 
clear  that  a  regime  exercising  terror  at  home 
can  only  nourish  a  will  for  expansion  abroad. 
Everything  taking  place  at  present  in  Ger¬ 
many  indicates  that  its  directing  ca^e  desires 
war  and  is  feverishly  preparing  for  it.” — Sid¬ 
ney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

•  Schriften  der  Deutschen  Hochschule  fur 
PoUtil{.  Berlin.  Junker  und  Diinnhaupt. 
1934.  80  pfennigs  each.  A  series  of  Nazi 
pamphlets,  an  opportunity  to  ^udy  the  minds 
of  some  of  their  prominent  leaders.  Reichs- 
mini^er  Joseph  Goebbels,  Der  Faschismus 
und  seine  prakjtischen  Ergebnisse,  is  a  hymn 
to  Mussolini,  a  sort  of  adolescent  love-letter 
mixed  with  magic  notions  of  all-powerful 
great  men,  notions  which  remind  the  reader 
of  the  Jewish  teacher  of  Goebbels,  Professor 
Gundolf.  The  subtitle  is  misleading  because 
there  is  not  a  word  on  the  practical  results  of 
fascism,  not  a  hint  as  to  the  miserable  financial 
and  economic  ^te  of  affairs  in  Italy.  The 
people  are  “Roh^offmasse.”  For  the  vacuum 
of  his  mind  Goebbels  makes  up  in  self-praise 
and  self-adoration  in  the  mirror  called  Musso¬ 
lini.  We  under^nd  his  glee  at  the  absence 
of  free  intel!e<ftual  life  under  fascism. — Reichs- 
leiter  Alfred  Rosenberg,  who  is  the  chief  of 
the  office  for  foreign  relations  in  the  national- 
sociali^  party,  writes  on  Krisis  und  T^eubau 
Euro  pas.  Quite  in  line  with  Hitler’s  book  he 
tries  to  win  the  friendship  of  Italy  and  Eng¬ 
land  and  to  discriminate  againA  France.  Italy 
has  the  mission  of  the  ^te  as  an  end  in  itself. 
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complementary  to  the  German  idea  of  the  folk 
as  an  end  in  itself.  England  has  the  mission 
of  protetifling  the  white  people  of  the  globe. 
France  has  only  the  notion  of  a  “^ingy 
peasant”  clinging  to  his  little  soil!  Germany 
has  the  idea  of  “purity  of  blood.”  The  super' 
ficiality  and  inconsi^ency  of  this  arbitrary 
con^ruvftion  is  so  glaringly  naive  as  to  be 
grotesque.  The  race  gospel,  unfounded  as  it  is, 
is  an  eternal  truth  but  nevertheless  an  ex' 
clusively  German  truth. — Professor  Willy 
Hoppe,  Die  Pvhrerpersdnlichl^eit  in  der  deutsch' 
en  Geschichte,  is  juA  funny.  Hitler  is  revenging 
Widukind  on  Charlemagne  and  Hermann  on 
Rome  iWhat  will  the  adorable  Mussolini 
think?).  The  German  my^ics  and  emperors  are 
ignored,  Luther  gets  a  line,  because  he  is  not 
a  German  Chri^ian,  but  ju^  a  Chri^ian. 
Frederick  the  Great,  who  furthered  the  Jews 
and  thought  there  was  no  German  culture 
and  talked  French,  when  he  could,  is  entire' 
ly  misrepresented.  Herr  Professor  Hoppe  ends 
with  a  kowtow  to  the  divine  Leader. 

Dr.  Walter  Gross,  Rassenpolitische  ErziC' 
hung,  secs  in  the  mixing  of  races  a  grave 
danger  to  a  national  culture.  Need  it  be 
pointed  out  that  in  Europe  all  national  cultures 
are  thoroughly  mixed  and  that  this  Hitler 
obsession  is  an  entirely  unfounded  dogma! 

Professor  Dr.  F.  Schdnemann,  Ameri\a  und 
der  J^azionalsozialismus,  pictures  very  ob' 
jeCtively  the  extreme  ho;5lility  to  the  Nazi 
regime  in  America.  He  quotes  some  ridiculous 
exaggerations  and  misrepresenta cions  by  the 
American  press.  But  as  an  advocate,  he  does 
not  take  up  the  truth  or  untruth  of  those 
accusations,  but  simply  strikes  back,  saying 
that  America  does  hypocritically  what 
Germany  does  openly,  and  the  like. — Guftav 
Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  La  Vie  et  la  Culture  Americaines.  Alum' 
ni.  Tome  V,  Nos.  5'6.  Bruxelles.  C.  R.  B. 
Educational  Foundation.  1934.  105  pages.  10 
francs. — Belgian  scholars  who  have  visited 
America  under  the  auspices  of  La  Fondation 
Universitaire  show  themselves  ^rikingly  com' 
petent  to  discuss  with  exaCl  knowledge, 
sympathy  and  insight  various  aspects  of  Amer' 
ican  life.  Eight  lectures  are  published  in  toto 
or  in  resume  in  this  pamphlet.  Some  follow  the 
traces  of  Belgian  explorers,  colonies  or  mis' 
sionaries.  Another  Judies  from  a  geologic’s 
viewpoint  YellowCone  Park,  The  Grand 
Canyon  and  Crater  Lake;  another  treats  of 
the  progress  of  ethnological  research  in  Amer' 


ica.  Of  the  lectures  published  in  toto,  that  of 
M.  Peeters  on  our  university  life  is  of  especial 
intereC.  The  author  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  hiCory  of  our  great  inCitutions  of 
learning  as  well  as  with  their  present  func' 
tioning  and  problems.  He  also  found  time  to 
take  a  generous  share  in  Cudent  activities. 
Comparing  conCantly  our  syCems  with  those 
of  Belgium,  he  finds  that  the  old  world  is 
learning  much  and  can  learn  Cill  more  from 
us.  He  is  aware  of  our  deficiencies  but  he  is 
impressed  with  the  energy  shown  in  correcting 
them. — All  the  lectures  fulfill  admirably  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  planned:  the 
fomentation  by  expert  observers  of  sympathc' 
tic  underCanding  between  the  two  countries. 
— Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Andre  Siegfried.  Amerique  Latine.  Paris. 

Armand  Colin.  1934.  10  francs. — Andre 

Siegfried  needs  no  introduction.  His  remark' 
able  Cudy  of  the  United  States  published  a 
few  years  ago  has  not  been  surpassed  for 
penetration. 

In  this  volume  he  treats  South  America 
with  the  same  thoroughness,  clear  underCand' 
ing,  and  detachment.  The  book  is  very  suc' 
cinCt,  and  presupposes  a  fairly  complete 
knowledge  of  the  hi^ory  and  geography  of 
South  America,  Cuba,  and  the  We^  Indies, 
as  well  as  the  economic  ^atus  of  these  coum 
tries. 

Penetrating  under  the  surface,  he  brings 
to  the  attention  of  the  reader  certain  similari' 
ties  generally  overlooked  which  exi^  between 
North  America  and  Latin  America,  in  spite 
of  obvious  differences  due  to  racial  back' 
ground  and  religion. 

This  volume,  one  of  the  collection  “Choses 
America”  published  under  the  direction  of 
rin^itut  des  Etudes  Americaines,  is  decidedly 
stimulating;  no  one  who  is  interested  in  present 
day  world  problems  can  afford  to  overlook  it. 
— Jeanne  d'Ucel.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 

•  G.  B.  Colonna  c  E.  Chiorando.  II  prty 

cesso  dei  Cenci.  Milano.  Mondadori. 

1934.  303  pages.  7  lire. — In  this  sixteenths 
item  in  the  attractive  “green  book”  series 
of  Drammi  e  segreti  della  Gloria,  two  accredited 
Italian  historians  set  about  retrieving  the 
damage  which  Corrado  Ricci  recently  did  to 
the  Cenci  legend.  Ricci  had  denied  the  inceSt, 
upon  a  thorough  Study  of  the  documents  in 
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the  trial,  and  has  e^blished,  as  he  saw  it, 
the  illicit  relationship  of  the  twenty^yearold 
Beatrice  with  the  forty'five'yearold  Olimpio 
Calvetti  of  unsavory  leputation;  he  further 
attributed  a  child  to  this  illegal  union,  although 
no  trace  of  any  such  offspring  was  to  be  met 
with  in  the  records  of  the  case.  The  present 
writers  deny  that  Beatrice  had  a  son,  and 
restore  “the  possibility  of  inceA,”  putting  the 
burden  of  blame  for  the  miscarriage  of  juAice 
upon  Clement  VIII’s  nepotism  and  the  rapac' 
ity  of  the  Treasury.  The  book  is  written  with 
a  light  and  pleasant^reading  touch  that  is 
uncommon  in  works  of  similar  solidity;  in 
which  respedt,  it  well  might  serve  as  a  model. 
— Samuel  Putnam.  New  York  City. 

•  Fernando  J.  Geigel  Sabat.  Balduino  En' 
rico:  Asedio  dt  la  Ciudad  de  San  Juan  de 

Puerto  Rico  por  la  ftota  holandesa.  Barcelona. 
Araluce.  1934.  $1.25. — The  siege  of  San  Juan 
de  Puerto  Rico  by  the  Dutch  under  Bowdoin 
Hendrick  in  1625  and  the  gallant  defense  by 
Governor  de  Haro,  is  one  of  the  moA  dramatic 
events  in  the  long  hi^ory  of  sieges  of  the 
“most  valiant  and  moSt  noble  city.”  Had  the 
Dutch  dislodged  de  Haro  from  El  Morro, 
deebres  Geigel  Sabat,  Puerto  Rico  would 
have  become  a  pirate  Stronghold,  another 
Tortuga :  and  the  course  of  its  history  would 
have  been  drastically  changed.  The  present 
work  is  a  Spanish  translation  of  the  Dutch 
account  of  the  siege  written  by  Jan  de  Laet, 
historian  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company, 
and  published  in  Leyden  by  Ebevir  in  1644. 
Geigel  Sabat  has  included  also  the  siege-diary 
of  one  of  the  Spanish  defenders  of  El  Morro, 
Diego  Larrasa;  the  historical  account  by  Fray 
Inigo  Abbad;  and  interesting  illustrative 
material  including  O’Reylly's  detailed  plan 
of  El  Morro.  A  beautiful  and  valuable  con' 
tribution  to  the  history  of  the  Caribbean 
region. — Muna  Lee.  University  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

•  Jules  Isaac.  Un  debat  hiitorique:  1914.  Le 
prohleme  des  origines  de  la  Guerre.  Paris. 

Rieder.  1933.  270  pages.  25  francs. — This  is 
one  of  the  moSt  interesting,  meticulously  care' 
ful,  and  conscientiously  objeeftive  works  on 
the  immediate  origins  of  the  war.  It  is  a  happy 
indication  that  there  are  some  French  scliolars 
who  place  scholarship  above  party  politics 
and  national  prejudices.  Its  readability  is  en' 
hanced  by  its  commendable  brevity,  its  dry 
humor,  and  its  intriguing  subtlety.  It  also  adds 
some  new  light  on  disputed  points. 
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M.  Isaac  States  in  his  preface  that  he  has 
written  partly  as  an  adt  of  conscience  to  make 
amends  for  editing  a  text'book  soon  after  the 
War  which  contained  many  Statements  caused 
by  propaganda  which  he  now  recognizes  to  be 
false.  With  this  encouraging  approach,  he 
adopts  a  method  which  is  unique.  He  takes 
as  the  basis  of  his  book  the  views  of  three 
Americans,  H.  E.  Barnes,  S.  B.  Fay  and  V.  E. 
Schmitt,  or  more  exadtly  of  the  two  latter, 
because  Mr.  Barnes’s  polemical  and  dynamic 
method,  savoring  “de  la  boxe  plutot  que  de 
I’hiStoire,”  he  regards  as  “d’une  extreme  fan' 
taisie  dans  I’application  de  la  methode  histo' 
rique.”  Taking  Fay  and  Schmitt  as  likely  to  be 
more  impartial  and  objective  than  European 
writers  closer  to  the  heat  of  the  conflidt,  he 
analyzes  the  points  in  which  they  agree  or 
differ,  seeking  to  get  at  the  truth  by  narrow' 
ing  the  margin  of  difference  between  them. 
Generally  speaking,  he  takes  a  middle  ground 
between  them.  He  thinks  that  Fay  is  too 
lenient  toward  Germany,  and  that  Schmitt 
is  too  lenient  toward  Russia,  France  and 
England.  In  weighing  the  responsibility  for 
the  events  of  July,  1914,  he  thinks  the  blame 
mu^  be  shared  by  all  leading  European  coun' 
tries,  but  that  the  balance  turns  again^  the 
Central  Powers.  With  cuAomary  caution,  he 
hesitates  to  offer  any  brief  formula  of  respon' 
sibility  of  his  own,  other  than  the  rather  pes' 
simi^ic  and  disillusioned  sugge^ion  that  if 
the  Central  Powers  deliberately  offered  war, 
it  was  accepted  by  the  Triple  Entente  with 
a  promptitude  which  surprised  them.  — Sidney 
B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

•  G.  Lenotre.  Versailles  au  Temps  des  Rois. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1934.  300  pages.  15  francs. 
— The  usual  Lenotre,  and  at  leaA  as  good  as 
usual.  Lenotre  is  the  reverse  of  a  radical  and 
of  an  iconoclast:  he  loves  old  France.  Yet  this 
book,  on  the  whole,  is  pretty  thorough  de' 
bunking:  the  hideous  discomfort  of  Versaih 
les;  the  rotten  teeth,  halitosis,  6stula  and  other 
unpleasantnesses  of  the  Grand  Monarch;  the 
harrowing  Struggle,  under  the  happiest  smile, 
of  Madame  de  Pompadour;  the  universal  im' 
morality  and  waste;  the  monumental  Stupidity 
of  Louis  XVI.  .  .  Not  a  bad  antidote  to  Louis 
Bertrand’s  Louis  XIV  and  Pierre  Gaxotte’s 
Louis  XV.  “Small  history”  may  be  useful 
corrective  to  “grand  history,”  when  grand 
history  puts  on  airs.  This  “brave  old  world” 
was  no  less  chaotic  than  ours,  or  than  the 
“brave  new  world”  of  tomorrow.  The  book 
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is  not  uniformjy  somber:  a  few  pleasing  epi' 
sodes.  Style  both  journali^ic  and  academic. 
Refined  entertainment  for  minds  that  are  not 
primitive,  and  want  to  avoid  overwork.  (Cf. 
Hilaire  Belloc's  Miniatures  of  French  History 
for  parallel  treatment  of  Samuel  Bernard 
episode.  Belloc  wins;  but  then  St.  Simon  trumps 
them  all). — Albert  Gucrard.  Stanford  Unh 
versity. 

•  Alfonzo  Teja  Zabre.  Morelos;  Caudillo 
de  la  independencia  mexicana.  Madrid. 
Espasa-Calpe.  1934. — This  life  of  Jose  Maria 
Morelos  continues  Espasa^Calpe’s  excellent 
series  of  Spanish  and  Spanish- American  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  Biographies,  with  Miguel 
Hidalgo,  the  wanior-prie^,  and  Agutin  de 
Iturbide,  revolution!^  and  emperor.  Morelos, 
humble  parish-prie^  and  captain  of  the 
revolutionary  ho^ts  of  New  Spain,  completes 
the  Grange  triumvirate  of  the  SeparatiA 
leaders  again^  the  metrop>olis.  Sr.  Teja  Zabre 
declares  that  “the  Revolution  for  Inde¬ 
pendence,  in  Spanish  America  and  in  Mexico, 
reflected  the  world  phenomenon  of  revolu¬ 
tion,  but  with  delays,  deformities,  and 
obstacles  owing  to  di:>tance,  lack  of  communi¬ 
cation,  colonial  isolation,  the  special  conditions 
and  the  secular  traditions  of  our  geographic 
and  social  environment."  It  was  a  middle- 
class  revolution  againift  an  absentee  feudal 
aristocracy  which  retained  the  political  power 
after  the  economic  had  already  passed  into 
the  hands  of  another  social  class.  The  memory 
of  Morelos,  one  of  its  great  Mexican  pro¬ 
tagonists,  has  been  largely  obscured  by  legend, 
tradition,  fanatical  adulation,  and  vitupera¬ 
tion. 

Without  previous  military  experience,  this 
new  Captain  of  the  rebellion  waged  four 
campaigns,  pic^turesque,  dramatic,  filled  with 
the  graphic  and  the  unexpe<^ted.  At  last,  a  sick 
man,  with  the  prison  of  Hidalgo  and  Allende 
always  threatening  him,  Morelos  in  1813 
devoted  himself  to  political  labor.  His  down¬ 
fall  came  soon;  he  was  loSt  in  the  insurgent 
Congress,  surrounded  by  politicians  and 
partisan  rivalries.  Thoroughly  a  revolutionist, 
he  demanded  an  open  rupture  with  Spain. 
Morelos'  political  ideology  receives  thorough 
and  interesting  treatment  from  Sr.  Teja 
Zabre. 

Our  author  affirms,  regarding  the  catas¬ 
trophe,  that  only  a  miracle  could  have  saved 
Morelos  in  the  end.  There  was  no  miracle. 
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He  was  shot  in  San  Cristobal  Ecatepec,  Decem¬ 
ber  22,  1815. 

The  lack  of  adequate  biographical  material 
on  one  of  the  moSt  vital  figures  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  in  New  Spain  makes  the  present  book 
especially  valuable.  It  gives  succinctly  a  sober 
histone  picture,  but  one  charged  with  life  and 
color,  of  the  prieSt  of  Caracuaro,  a  personality 
to  be  compared  only  with  Hidalgo. — Richard 
Pattee.  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 

•  Xesus  Nieto  Pena  and  Ramiro  de  Sis' 
Muria.  El  conflicto  del  Chaco  a  la  luz  de 
la  hiStoria.  Madrid.  Cenit.  1933.  257  pages. 
5  pesetas. — Though  showing  signs  of  having 
been  thrown  together  somewhat  hurriedly,  the 
work  is  an  excellent  guide  for  those  who  wish 
to  read  intelligently  the  Chaco  reports  and  to 
know  how  it  all  came  about.  After  the  e.arly 
conquest,  the  “triumvirate”  Pizarro-Almagro- 
Mendoza,  the  Tordesillas  treaty,  we  witness 
the  cutting  of  the  South-American  pie  into 
smaller  and  smaller  pieces,  the  Audiencias  and 
the  Gobiernos;  we  see  some  pieces  juggled 
around  from  one  Virreynato  to  another  (as 
was  the^  case  with  Paraguay).  One  piece  of 
the  pie  (El  Chaco  Boreal),  lacking  juice,  is 
utterly  neglected  for  almost  four  hundred 
years,  during  which  the  colonies  decide  to  do 
away  with  Spanish  rule  and  to  go  “on  their 
own”;  but  when  eventually  it  is  found  to 
be  quite  taSty,  two  nations  grab  for  it:  the 
one  to  which  it  rightfully  belonged  in  colonial 
days,  and  the  other  which  has  occupied  it  as 
a  matter  of  protection  from  the  Indians.  And 
so  Starts  this  obstinate  conflict  between  the 
“uti  possidetis  de  jure”  and  the  “uti  possi¬ 
detis  de  faCto,”  two  basic  principles  so  hope¬ 
lessly  irreconcilable  that  over  a  dozen  conven¬ 
tions,  conferences  and  manifests  have  failed 
to  avert  the  calamitous  clash,  now  well  in 
its  third  year  of  continuous  fighting,  and 
sapping  the  Strength  of  both  contenders.  The 
authors,  as  good  Spaniards,  naturally  incline 
to  the  “de  jure”  argument,  hence  would 
concede  to  Bolivia  the  almost  totality  of  the 
disputed  territory.  But  they  might  have 
Stated  their  point  more  concisely,  and  their 
candid  confession  of  Yankee-phobia  is  almost 
amusing.  An  excellent  suggestion  is  the 
proposed  organization  of  a  “Round  Table  of 
Hispano-American  Affairs”  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  University  of  Santander — if  only  the 
belligerent  nations  will  listen  to  its  mes¬ 
sages. — Camil  Van  Hulse.  Tucson,  Arizona. 
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•  Jacques  Roujon.  Louvois  et  son  Mattre. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1934. 403  pages.  35  francs. — 
Frangois  Le  Tellier,  Marquis  de  Louvois,  and 
his  father,  Le  Tellier,  together,  gave  forty' 
eight  years  of  conspicuous  service  to  Louis 
XIV.  At  twenty,  the  carefully'trained  Lou' 
vois  was  secretary  of  ^ate  for  war.  At  fifty 
he  died,  as  near  to  being  the  principal  min' 
i^er  of  Louis  XIV  as  any  person  ever  came. 
Besides  holding  the  portfolio  of  war  he  was 
also  superintendent  of  po^s,  temporarily  sec' 
retary  of  ^ate  for  foreign  affairs,  and,  after 
the  death  of  Colbert,  superintendent  of 
buildings,  arts,  and  manufacture,  completing 
the  work  begun  by  Colbert  on  the  Palace 
of  Versailles.  On  his  death  Louis  virtually 
assumed  the  ministry  of  war,  but  Louvois’ 
younger  son,  Barbezieux,  carried  on  the  family 
tradition  in  that  department. 

Louvois,  three  years  younger  than  the 
King,  imperious,  vain,  ambitious,  tyrannical 
and  brutal,  with  an  able  passion  for  detail 
and  for  order,  with  a  flair  for  intrigue,  and  an 
incapacity  for  diplomacy  and  the  preoccupa' 
tions  of  peace,  devotedly  served  the  monarchy 
during  the  years  of  its  rise  to  its  apogee.  The 
author  speaks  of  him  as  a  “fanatic  of  the 
religion  of  the  ^ate”  and  as  having  “a  veri' 
table  cult  for  the  person  of  the  monarch,  a 
devotion,  animal  and  in^inCtive.’’  M.  Roujon 
ably  reveals  the  court  politics  of  the  day, 
showing  Louvois  in  clannish  opposition  to 
Lauzun,  Turenne,  and  to  Colbert  and  his 
adherents.  The  admini^rative  virtues  and 
the  great  temperamental  limitations  of  Lou' 
vois  are  carefully  and  objectively  treated. 
His  reforms  of  the  army  are  not  adequately 
developed.  The  author  quotes  a  satirical 
epitaph  of  the  time  as  giving  the  popular 
impression  of  Louvois:  “Louvois —  whom  no 
one  loved,  and  whom  everyone  regrets.” 

Louis  XIV  is  really  the  hero  of  this  work. 
For  him  the  author  has  the  higher  admiration. 
Le  Tellier  and  Vauban  are  sympathetically 
drawn,  Colbert  not  so  adequately.  The  Fronde 
is  treated  quite  in  detail,  but  its  significance 
in  the  social  and  political  evolution  of  France 
is  not  evaluated.  The  people  appear  but 
vaguely  in  the  back  ground.  The  court  looms 
large.  Saint-Simon  is  dealt  with  liberally  but 
with  scholarly  reservations.  Madame  de 
Scvigne  is  capably  introduced.  Phraseology  is 
brilliant  and  scintillating  throughout,  and 
characters  ,<tand  out  positively  and  vividly. — 
Huntley  Dupre.  The  Ohio  State  University. 
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•  Meta  Scheele.  Die  Sendung  des  Rem' 
brandt  Harmenszoon  van  Rijn.  Leipzig. 
Paul  Li^.  1934.  309  pages.  6.50  marks. — It  is 
not  Rembrandt’s  mission  as  perhaps  the 
world’s  greater  painter  with  which  the 
authoress  has  concerned  herself,  but  that 
double-edged  mission — if  the  word  ^ill  ap¬ 
plies — of  an  ego<entric  genius  whose  all-too- 
human  self-love  drives  him  into  poverty  and 
oblivion.  The  authoress  tries  hard  to  base 
Rembrandt’s  final  world  negation  on  his 
search  for  and  cognizance  of  God,  and  on, 
as  Rembrandt  utters,  “God’s  desire  to  trample 
the  human  being  in  the  du^.”  Although  the 
biographical  faCts  are  faithfully  reported,  the 
impression  cannot  be  avoided  that  Rem¬ 
brandt’s  immediate  and  direct  mission  was  a 
rather  sorry  one  inasmuch  as  he  wrought 
misery,  disa^er  and  death  on  almoA  every 
one  who  loved  him,  and  without  exception  on 
his  three  women,  his  numerous  children  and 
his  only  surviving  son  who  later  died  of  self- 
sacrifice  for  his  father. 

While  reading  this  simply  written  and  power¬ 
ful  book  the  que-^ion  becomes  acute  whether 
even  a  Rembrandt  may  be  forgiven  for  paving 
his  way  with  the  lives  and  misfortunes  of  his 
loved  ones.  An  ugly  picture  is  revealed,  a 
Rembrandt  in  which  gha^ly  shadows  subdue 
the  few  high-lights.  Son  of  a  narrow  minded 
egoti^  and  a  religious  mother,  Rembrandt, 
Harmen's  son,  physically  ugly,  develops  into 
a  mental  monger,  devouring,  gorging  the  early 
laurels  and  riches  contemporary  Holland 
be^owed  upon  him;  wallowing  m  “God’s 
decreed  ugliness  of  the  human  being.”  Only 
his  rank  as  an  arti^  and  husband  of  a  burgo¬ 
master’s  daughter  prevent  his  being  called  to 
account  for  fraudulent  business  methods  and 
crooked  dealings.  A  cheat,  deceiver  and  im- 
poStor  from  the  very  Start,  not  he  but  his 
family  pay  the  penalties  while  he  ends  his  life 
as  a  drunkard  on  the  verge  of  delirium  tremens, 
crying  out  in  his  dying  moment  “Yes!” 

If  so  unbalanced  a  character  as  Meta 
Scheele’s  Rembrandt  had  once  said  “No”  to 
fate,  suicide  would  have  been  the  logical 
result;  an  outcome  which,  at  any  event,  might 
have  saved  the  lives  of  several  innocent 
people.  The  authoress  follows  the  beSt  traits 
of  motherly  inStinCt  when  she  pleads  for 
understanding  forgiveness  for  her  hero.  She 
does  not  urge  Rembrandt’s  great  art  as  an 
excuse  for  his  human  shortcomings.  Instead 
she  wants  him  to  be  seen  as  a  victim  of  cir¬ 
cumstance  and  heritage,  although  one  might 
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expedl  that  a  man  with  the  ^raina  of  moving 
the  art  of  painting  in  a  new  direction  would 
possess  the  power  of  self-control.  But  Rem' 
brandt,  like  other  out^nding  arti^s,  never 
did  possess  that  power.  While  excusing  his 
human  misdeeds  with  his  art  he  ran  the  entire 
gamut  of  mental  abnormahty  from  the  towering 
heights  of  genius  to  the  slums  of  an  infantile 
mind,  paralyzed  and  pro-rated. 

After  reading  Meta  Scheele's  ^tory  of  Rem' 
brandt's  life  one  is  inclined  to  face  his  picitures 
with  the  gruesome  feeling  that  they  were 
painted  with  the  blood  of  those  neared  to  the 
arti^,  and  that  if  the  Ma^er  ever  used  his  own 
heart's  blood  he  did  so  only  by  the  mereA 
accident. — Siegfried  Wegener. 

LITERATURE 

•  Franz  de  Backer.  Contemporary  Flemish 
Literature.  Brussels.  Flemish  P.  E.  N. 
Centre.  1934.  52  pages.  5/6  net. — Why  do 
Flemish  writers,  mo^  of  whom  or  perhaps  all 
of  whom  are  able  to  write  in  French,  choose 
to  clothe  their  inspiration  in  a  language  which 
limits  their  audience  so  cruelly?  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  choice,  says  Dr.  de  Backer.  “To  the 
arti^  there  is  only  one  language  and  in  that  he 
expresses  his  innermo^  being,  regardless  of  his 
public  and  lys  career — that  language  so  full  of 
subconscious  meanings  and  personal  associa' 
tions  becomes  part  of  himself  and  is  the  only 
spontaneous  one,  automatically  responding  to 
the  demands  of  the  my^erious  elements  of 
literary  creation.  To  suppress  such  a  necessity 
would  be  a  crime.”  Guido  Gezelle  and  Karel 
van  de  Woe^yne  could  not  (it  is  no  more  a 
linguiaic  imperative  than  a  sentimental  and 
spiritual  one)  could  not  have  written  their 
exquisite  poems  in  any  other  medium,  and 
non-Flemings  can  only  take  the  word  of  their 
countrymen  for  their  artiary.  It  is  not  quite 
80  bad  with  the  prose  genres.  The  Tories  of 
Timmermanns  and  Claes  are  almoa  as  effec' 
live  in  translation  as  in  the  original,  and  a  few 
of  these  Flemish  prose  writers  probably  have 
a  larger  audience  outside  of  Flanders  than  at 
home.  But  on  the  whole.  Dr.  de  Backer  and 
the  P.  E.  N.  Centre  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Flemish  writers  deserve  more  foreign  attention 
than  they  have  yet  received,  and  would  reward 
it.  Hence  this  shrewd  and  scholarly  Ghent 
Professor,  who  writes  a  correct  and  vigorous 
English,  and  who  is  himself  one  of  the  be^t 
of  the  Flemish  noveli^s,  sends  out  into  the 
English'speaking  world  this  inviting  little 


manual  of  modem  Flemish  writing.  It  has 
already  begun  to  accomplish  its  purpose, 
and  the  author  has  promised  the  readers  of 
Boo\s  Abroad  further  notes  and  articles 
prepared  especially  for  them. — R.  T.  H. 

•  G.  A.  Borgese.  Poetica  dell'  Unitd.  Mila' 
no.  Fratelli  Treves.  1934. 12  lire. — Signor 
Borgese's  five  essays,  here  brought  together 
along  with  two  earlier  papers,  are  to  be  recom' 
mended  to  those  who  are  intere^ed  in,  or 
who  would  form  an  idea  of,  what  is  being 
done  in  Italy  today  in  the  way  of  a  criticism, 
and,  to  an  extent,  a  revaluation  of  the  philos' 
ophy  and  ae^hetics  of  Benedetto  Croce.  We 
on  the  outside  are  possibly  too  inclined  to 
assume  that  Croce  is  the  picture.  His  influence, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,  has  been  tre' 
mendous.  The  author  of  the  Filosofia  dello  spi' 
rito  has  been  termed,  and  in  a  way  has  been, 
the  ma^er  of  a  generation.  In  recent  years, 
however,  there  has  been  a  di^inCt  reaction 
again^  Croce  on  the  part  of  the  giovani.  A 
part  of  this  is  a  political-social  reaction,  as  in 
the  case  of  Camillo  Pellizzi,  who,  in  his  Fas' 
cismO'Ariflocrazia,  devotes  an  essay,  anni- 
hilating  in  intent,  to  the  creator  of  L'E^etica 
as  “the  la^  bourgeois.” 

Borgese’s  approach  is  less  political,  more 
in  Croce’s  own  field,  that  of  technical  ae^he- 
tics;  for  he  is  a  teacher,  as  well  as  an  active 
joumali^ic  critic  and  a  creative  wricer  (poet 
and  noveli^ — he  is,  of  course,  the  author  of 
Rubs  which,  published  in  1921,  is  one  of 
the  literary  landmarks  of  the  Dopoguerra).  He 
has  given  us  in  the  pa^  a  number  of  note¬ 
worthy  works  of  criticism,  and  these  five 
papers  are  by  way  of  picking  up  the  threads, 
a  number  of  threads. 

Borgese  early  appreciated  the  value  of  the 
Crocean  researches,  but  as  he  himself  tells  us, 
he  “was  one  of  the  fir^t  to  feel  an  uneasiness 
over  certain  problems  which  he  (Croce)  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  was  solving,  in  impetuous 
fashion.”  Along  about  1911,  he  was  “ca^ 
out  like  a  rebellious  dark  angel  from  the  heights 
of  the  Crocean  paradise.”  It  was  “the  sub- 
^ntial  weakness  of  (Croce’s)  theory  of  his- 
toiic  cycles”  which,  led  to  the  falling  out,  and 
it  is  this  que^ion  which  to  a  large  degree 
provides  the  argumentative  theme  in  this  book 
particularly  in  the  third  essay,  L'Unit'i  nella 
Gloria  della  poesia  e  delle  arti.  The  author  goes 
on  to  ^ress  the  Crocean  “contradictions” 
and  it  by  no  means  takes  a  great  deal  of  search 
to  find  them. 
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Croce  had  at  6r^  praised  Borgese’s  work, 
with  its  view  of  all  criticism  as  ae^hetic 
criticism  and  the  historic  method  as  the  only 
critical  one.  It  was  not  until  later  that  the 
coolness,  which  it  is  to  be  trusted  remained 
philosophic,  grew  up  between  them.  A  hint 
of  Borgese’s  position  may  be  had  from  his 
speaking  of  Martinetti  as  “the  major  philos^ 
ophic  intelligence  in  the  Italy  of  today.”  His 
views  have  had  their  influence  upon  the  con^ 
temporary  French,  through  Benjamin  Crc' 
mieux,  whose  by  now  hiAoric  article  on  Inqui' 
etude  et  ReconStru6lion,  in  the  May,  1931, 
number  of  the  ?{ouvelle  Revue  Frangaise,  was 
very  largely  based  upon  Borgese’s  Escursione 
in  terre  nuove,  published  the  same  year,  and 
upon  an  essay,  T^ovecentotrenta,  to  be  found 
in  the  same  author’s  Giro  lungo  per  Ja  prima' 
vera,  published  the  preceding  year. 

Borgese’s  plea  is  for  a  poetics  (in  the  ety' 
mological  sense  of  the  word)  rather  than  an 
aesthetics:  and  the  poetic  (aesthetic)  principle 
with  him  IS,  as  his  title  implies,  one  of  Unity. 
Art  has  a  certain  “cosmic  hypothesis,”  and 
tends  to  a  “modification  of  the  world,”  to  the 
“creation  of  a  super-world” — see  his  essay 
on  Figurazione  e  trasfigurazione — Teoria  della 
doppia  somiglianza  e  del  modello  poetico. 

Two  of  the  essays  in  this  volume  the  reader 
will  find  to  hold  a  special  interest,  one  on 
eloquence  ancient  and  modem,  and  one  a 
summary  of  literary  criticism  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  present  time.  There  is  also  a 
trenchant  criticism  of  the  theory  of  originality 
in  art. — Samuel  Putnam.  New  York  City. 

•  Adolphe  Boschot.  Theophile  Gautier. 

Paris.  Desciee  de  Brouwer.  20  francs. — 
For  any  one  intere^ed  in  French  literature 
of  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  M.  Boschot ’s 
volume  should  be  an  indispensable  shelf- 
addition.  Now  a  member  of  the  In^itute,  and 
for  the  pa^  twenty  years  or  so  musical  critic 
of  L'Echo  de  Paris,  M.  Boschot  has  a  definite 
place  among  the  hi^orians  of  Romanticism. 
He  is  be^  known,  perhaps,  as  “the  biographer 
of  Berlioz,”  and  his  Une  Vie  Romantique:  H. 
Berlioz  has  not  been  without  its  influence 
upon  the  modem  school  of  biography,  and 
has  led  to  its  author’s  being  called  “a  musical 
Sainte-Beuve.” 

This  is  not  the  fir^  time  that  M.  Boschot 
has  dealt  with  Gautier.  He  is,  for  one  thing, 
the  editor  of  the  Gautier  volumes  in  the  Gar- 
nier  classics  series,  of  which  six  have  already 
appeared  (there  will  probably  be  something 
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like  ten  in  all).  This  is  holding  the  prolific 
journali^  as  well  as  arti^  that  Gautier  was 
down  to  the  minimum,  for  there  is  enough 
material,  we  are  assured,  for  150  volumes. 
Lovenjoul’s  bibliography,  it  may  be  remem¬ 
bered,  runs  to  two  ocltavo  volumes;  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  some  1,500  pages  within  six  or  eight 
months  was  nothing,  so  to  speak,  for  the  feuil- 
letoni^e  who,  hounded  by  money  worries  all 
his  life,  had  to  turn  out  a  couple  of  articles 
on  the  day  his  mother  was  buried  to  pay  the 
funeral  expenses ! 

The  present  work  is  not  a  biography,  al¬ 
though  the  fir^  section  is  biographical  in  form. 
It  is,  rather,  a  massing  of  overflow  material 
which  Gautier’s  editor  has  collecfted  on  the 
“bon  Theo”  and  his  work.  A  number  of  un¬ 
published  documents  have  been  drawn  upon; 
and  M.  Boschot  in  particular  has  performed 
the  Herculean  task  of  going  through  Gautier’s 
feuilletons,  which  enables  him  to  give  a  fine 
chapter  on  the  poet’s  labors  as  a  joumali^  and 
another  on  the  art  critic.  There  is  also  a  chap¬ 
ter  on  Mademoiselle  de  Maubin,  one  on  the 
Fortunio  and  the  other  shorter  tales,  and  one 
on  the  Capitaine  Fracasse.  The  work  contains 
numerous  documented  appendices. 

An  extremely  readable,  conscientious  and 
competent  book  on  the  wearer  of  the  fiunous 
“gilet  rouge”  at  the  Hemani  premiere  (Gau¬ 
tier’s  fir^  word  and  his  la^  was  of  Hugo).  One 
comes  to  understand  why  Flaubert  “admired 
him  as  a  master  and  loved  him  as  a  brother,” 
while  Baudelaire  greeted  in  him  a  precursor  and 
addressed  to  him  as  fine  a  dedication  (that  of 
the  Fleurs  du  mal)  as  man  ever  had.  The  au¬ 
thor  has  something  to  say,  as  he  has  had 
before,  of  the  poet’s  “idee  secrete” — Gau¬ 
tier’s  dodtrine  of  the  “microcosm”  and  his 
view  of  art  as  “rayonnement,”  “ondulations,” 
etc.  The  Stress  on  the  meridional  temperament 
of  the  one  who  wrote  Tra  los  montes  {Voyages 
en  Espagne)  and  Espana  seems  not  misplaced. 
Gautier’s  aloofness  (after  all)  from  Roman¬ 
ticism — “ni  torrents,  ni  cataradtes” — is  suit¬ 
ably  emphasized,  but  not  over-emphasized. 

This  Theophile  Gautier,  in  short,  is  a  book 
to  put  beside  the  Baudelaire  Judged  by  His 
Contemporaries  of  W.  T.  Bandy. — Samuel 
Putnam.  New  York  City. 

•  G.  Galinescu.  Opera  lui  Mihail  Emv 
nescu.  Bucharest.  Cultura  Nationals. 
1934.  Vol.  I.  224  pages.  60  lei. — Belonging  to 
the  post-war  generation  of  Roumanian  crit,ics, 
Gal|inescu’s  gpinipns  are  valued  very  highly. 
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His  favorite  topic  is  Mihail  Eminescu,  An' 
alyzing  the  output  of  the  late  poet,  the  author 
undertakes  to  answer  the  que^ion  whether 
Eminescu  may  or  may  not  be  considered  a 
philosopher.  The  expressions  of  metaphysical 
bitterness  pervading  all  Eminescu's  poems, 
his  theoretical  pessimism  in  contra^  to  his 
practical  optimism,  his  s^tudies  of  metaphysics 
as  well  as  his  translation  of  Kant — all  these 
have  led  to  the  general  belief  that  Eminescu 
was  a  philosophical  poet.  The  author  of  the 
present  ^udy  does  not  oppose  this  assump' 
tion.  He  thinks  that  “through  the  simple 
determination  of  time”  Eminescu  ought  to  be 
placed  in  the  half'shadow  of  po^'Kantian 
idealism,  remaining,  thanks  to  Schopenhauer's 
influence,  closer  to  the  spirit  of  criticism  than 
to  Hegel's  metaphysical  optimism.  Galinescu's 
^udy  is  considered  by  the  Roumanian  public 
as  one  of  the  moi^t  important  works  devoted 
to  the  great  Roumanian  poet. — Joseph  S. 
Roucel{.  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

•  Katholische  LeiSlung  in  der  Weltliteratur 
der  Gegenwart.  A  Symposium.  Freiburg 
im  Breisgau  and  St.  Louis.  Herder.  1934.  387 
pages.  $2. so. — An  editor  who  prefers  to 
remain  anonymous  invited  nineteen  writers  to 
collaborate  in  presenting  a  birdseye  view  of 
contemporary  Catholic  literary  acilivity  in  the 
major  languages.  Four  of  the  beA  papers  have 
to  do  with  German  authors  in  and  outside 
Germany ;  a  very  good  one,  by  Robert  Valiery' 
Radot,  deals  with  the  so'called  “Catholic  re' 
naissance”  in  France;  and  others  treat  of  Eng' 
land,  the  United  States,  Holland,  Spain,  Italy, 
Belgium  and  the  Ea^'European  nations. 
Generally  the  essayi^  is  a  native  of  the 
country  whose  literature  he  discusses,  but 
there  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule.  The 
critical  ability  manife^ed  is  usually  of  bet' 
ter  than  average  merit,  and  the  ^ory  as  a 
whole  is  sufficiently  important  to  keep 
one  gratefully  intere^ed.  To  many  the 
panorama  which  unfolds  itself  will  be  new 
and  suprising.  The  ^udent  of  literature  will  be 
particularly  intere^d  in  those  papers  (e.g., 
Friedrich  Schreyvogl's  review  of  German 
Catholic  poetry)  which  discuss  writing  of 
universal  and  lading  significance. 

No  doubt  the  book  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a 
catalogue  of  names  and  persons.  There  was 
hardly  room  for  criticism  in  the  ^rid  sense, 
although  the  several  writers  were  encouraged 
not  to  be  mere  yes'men  and  call  all  geese 
swans.  The  editor  himself  helped  by  append' 


ing  an  extensive  and  very  useful  bibliography. 
Unfortunately  there  are  many  errors  of  com' 
mission  as  well  as  omission.  Writers  who  cet' 
tainly  deserve  mention  were  overlooked;  occa' 
sionally  misspelling  and  misdatement  are 
discernible.  Willa  Sibert  Cather  is  termed 
a  Catholic  writer;  ideological  assertions  are 
ventured  to  which  the  normal  Catholic  w'ould 
refuse  to  commit  himself.  Even  so  the  book  is 
a  highly  commendable  and  valuable  perform' 
ance.  If  a  second  edition  could  be  paindakingly 
revised,  it  would  automatically  become  an 
indispensable  reference  work.— George  N- 
Shufter.  Managing  Editor:  The  Commonweal. 
New  York  City. 

•  Daniele  Mattalia.  L'Opera  critica  di  Cio- 
sue  Carducci.  Genova.  Emilia  no  degli 
Orfini.  1934.  275  pages.  i<i  lire. — The  new 
literary  generation  in  Italy  has  undoubtedly 
experienced  a  certain  "diSlacco,"  or  intel¬ 
lectual  severance,  with  regard  to  the  work 
and  literary  personality  of  Giosuc  Carducci, 
the  fiery  and  romantic  nationalist  poet  and 
seemingly  somew'hat  muddled  critic  of  the 
later  nineteenth  century.  This  “psychologic 
remoteness”  becomes  a  forthright  reaction  in 
the  case  of  a  critic  such  as  Enrico  Thovez  and 
in  such  a  work  as  E.  A.  Butti's  ?{e  odi  ne 
amori,  published  as  far  back  as  1*93.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  the  critic  like  Alfredo 
Galletti,  who  is  overkind  to  Carducci,  by 
seeing  in  the  latter  the  consciously  functioning 
point  of  contact  with  the  new  idealism — over' 
dressing  the  consciousness,  in  other  words. 
The  tendency  of  the  Carduccian  bibliography 
has  been  to  ^ress  the  more  or  less  inseparable 
unity  of  the  Carduccian  personality;  whereas 
.Signor  Mattalia  feels  that  “the  prime  method' 
ological  necessity  is  a  di^inCtion  between  the 
poet  and  the  critic,"  and  that  one  category  of 
judgment  “absolutely  must  not  be  confounded 
or  genetically  associated  with  the  other.” 
Which  is  to  say,  that  the  problem  of  Carducci, 
the  critic,  is  a  critical  problem.  The  author  ac- 
cordingly  proceeds  to  separate  the  poet  and  the 
critic,  and  we  are  inform.ed  that  the  present 
volume  is  to  be  followed  by  one  on  Carducci's 
poetry 

What  we  have  here  is  an  attempt  at  a  re' 
con^ruCtion  of  that  generic  sy^em  of  thought 
which  is  implicit  in  the  Carduccian  criticism, 
with  a  filling  in  of  gaps  from  the  “elements 
implied  in  the  original  sy^em  to  which  they 
belong.”  This  la^t  phrase  has  reference  to 
the  body  of  Giobertian  thought  and  to  the 
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Romantic  ideology  as  a  whole.  A  good  half  of 
the  book  is  devoted  to  the  Romantic  elements 
in  Carducci’s  thinking  and  view  of  art.  A  chap' 
ter  follows  on  Humanism,  with  an  effort  at  a 
revaluation  of  certain  Humani^ic  ingredients 
in  the  poet's  critical  work,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  Carduccian  interpretation  of 
“form,”  a  problem  that  holds  an  intere^  for 
contemporary  criticism  and  ae^hetics. 

There  is,  finally,  a  chapter  on  Carducci's 
classicism,  which  (his  “Paganism”)  is  the  side 
by  which  he  touches  D’Annunzio,  followed 
by  a  short  paper  entitled  Critica  c  fjoesia  and 
a  summarizing  (Conclusion.  Carducci  is  seen 
as  essentially  the  “classic  Romantici^”  and 
as  the  link  with  the  new  poA-Romantic 
idealism.  His  out^nding  trait  is  his  “intui- 
zione  primordiale.”  His  critical  battle  was  a 
confUcIt  between  analysis  and  synthesis,  con' 
ferring  upon  his  criticism  an  aspedt  of  “syn' 
cretism,”  which  is  not  so  very  far  from  being 
an  ecledticism.  We  close  the  book  with 
Croce’s  rather  uncritical  didtum  in  mind,  to 
the  effedt  that  Carducci  was  not  a  critic  be' 
cause  he  was  a  poet. — Samuel  Putnam.  New 
York  City. 

•  Emist  Morwitz.  Die  Dichtung  Stefan 
Georges.  Berlin.  Georg  Bondi.  1934.  4  and 

5.50  marks. — This  book  is  likely  to  remain  the 
classical  guide  and  interpreter  of  George’s  work 
and  world.  It  is  free  from  the  exaggeration  and 
unclear  myifticism  which  some  others  have 
shown  with  regard  to  George.  It  is  a  model  of 
re^straint.  It  emphasizes  without  adding  any' 
thing  superfluous.  It  is  objedtive  and  close  to 
its  text.  And,  although  it  seems  to  have  much 
inside  information  and  personal  contadt  with 
the  poet.  It  never  obtrudes  on  the  reader  with 
such  esoteric  wisdom,  but  embodies  it  in  the 
poet’s  public  and  accessible  word.  George 
is,  with  Rilke,  the  greater  German  lyric  poet 
since  Goethe.  His  development  appears  in 
this  book  as  a  Araight  line:  from  a  solitary, 
despairing  longing  for  the  love  of  an  equal,  to 
the  demand ,  in  Maxinim,  of  a  rebirth  of  youth 
and  the  poet’s  image.  The  publisher  announ' 
CCS  at  the  end  a  complete  edition  of  George’s 
work  in  eighteen  volumes.  (On  the  Philos' 
ophical  significance  of  George  compare  Pro()h' 
ets  of  Despair,  Books  Abroad,  April,  1934). — 
Gustav  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Tito  Rosina.  D'Annunzio  e  la  poesia  di 
Garibaldi.  Prefazione  di  Aldo  Capasso. 

Genova.  Emiliano  degli  Orfini.  1934. 210  pages. 
— This  intensive  ^tudy  of  the  Garibaldi  theme 
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in  the  poetry  of  Gabriele  D’Annunzio,  as 
represented  by  the  fragment,  J^otte  di  Capre* 
ra,  of  a  never'completed  nationaliAic  epic, 
impresses  this  reviewer  as  representing  the 
aridity  and  in'grown'ness  of  present-day  Ita- 
lian  criticism  at  its  mosft  arid  ^age  of  intro- 
version.  Croce  has  remarked  the  slaying  of 
“poetry”  in  the  peninsula  by  the  rise  of 
philo.sophic  speculation;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  criticism,  having  had  its  lu:ftrous 
quarter-century,  is  now  going  pretty  much  to 
seed.  This  work  is  the  tenth  publication  in 
the  Collezione  degli  Scrittori  T^uovi,  which 
has  been  marked  throughout  by  a  futile,  frag¬ 
mentary  preciosity  of  the  old  La  Ronda 
^mp.  Rosina ’s  essay  is  preceded  by  a  rather 
extravagant  Preface,  which  yet  says  nothing, 
by  f^lapasso.  Signor  Rosina  is  equipped  for  his 
task,  being  the  author  of  the  Attraverso  le 
Cittd  del  Silenzio  di  Gabriele  D'Annunzio, 
Fonti  e  inter pretazioni,  of  three  years  ago.  He 
is  perhaps  the  be^  D'Annunzian  scholar,  and 
his  pain^king  and  exhaustive  Study  makes 
much  of  the  “fonti.”  But  the  subject  seems 
so  unimportant  to  any  save  the  doctrinaire 
Italian  nationalist,  its  relation  to  literature  is 
very  slight. — Samuel  Putnam.  New  York 
City. 

•  Maurice  Roya.  Andre  Maurois.  Paris. 

La  Caravelle.  1934.  128  pages.  lo  francs. 
— The  essential  rightness,  it  seems  to  this 
reviewer,  of  M.  Roya’s  estimate  of  Andre 
Maurois  lies  in  the  impression  it  conveys  to 
us  of  the  permeating  and  determining  influence 
of  the  biographer-novelist’s  bourgeois  back¬ 
ground.  This  is  becoming  more  important  for 
a  comprehension  of  Maurois’  present  position 
in  French  politics — for  it  is  difficult  for  any 
French  intellectual  not  to  take  some  kind  of 
political  position  at  this  time.  In  this  book, 
we  see  Maurois,  coming  from  an  industrial 
family,  being  fashioned  in  mind  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  that  extraordinary  teacher,  Alain; 
we  see  him,  philosophically  bent,  taking 
Alain’s  advice  and  fulfilling  his  family’s  wishes 
by  entering  business  instead  of  going  in  for 
a  more  intellectual  but  for  more  uncertain 
profession.  We  see  him,  during  his  period  of 
military  service,  repelled  by  practically  the 
only  contact  life  was  to  afford  him  with  the 
proletariat,  while  during  the  war,  his  associa¬ 
tions  are  with  English  ofiicers.  He  is  quite 
frankly  of  the  middle  class,  and  for  those 
institutions,  political  and  social,  including  a 
self-reformation  of  the  bourgeoisie,  which  may 
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tend  to  preserve  it.  A  few  quotations  from  h’s 
writings  would  readily  bring  this  out.  He  is 
for  patriotism  (nationalism)  and  a  ^rong 
government — “No  individual  is  free  without 
a  ^te“ — “To  recreate  in  the  younger  genera' 
tion  the  notion  of  and  a  respect  for  the 
State” — this  is  one  of  our  “mo^  pressing 
duties,”  in  the  face  of  “this  moral  crisis” — 
youth  is  “only  awaiting  a  dod:rine,”  etc. 
What  is  that  dodtrine  to  be?  The  French 
equivalent  of  Fascism?  It  would  seem  so  from 
M.  Maurois'  recent  utterances.  He,  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  is  one  of  those  (Mauriac  was 
another)  who  recently  assailed  Ramon  Fer- 
nandez  for  the  latter's  ^nd  on  the  Sixth  of 
February. 

M.  Roya’s  essay,  while  sympathetic  to 
the  subject,  is  to  be  commended  for  its  lack 
of  gush,  its  hone^y  and  ^raightforwardness. 
— Samuel  Putnam.  New  York  City. 

FICTION,  DRAMA 

•  Alberto  Albertini.  Due  Anni.  Milano. 

Editiones  Officinae  Bodoni.  1934.  15 
lire. — Inspired  by  one  of  the  Lives  by  Dome' 
nico  Cavalca,  the  author  revamps  the  char' 
adters  and  transports  the  adlion  from  Egypt 
to  Rome  in  the  year  400  A.  D. 

The  sensitive,  intelligent  and  imaginative 
Massimo,  who  had  believed  himself  defined 
to  poetry  at  the  age  of  twenty,  decides  that 
he  is  better  fitted  for  the  religious  life.  Once 
in  the  convent  his  enthusiasm  vanishes  and 
he  returns  to  the  Muses,  only  to  forsake  them 
again  for  the  life  of  a  hermit.  His  unsuccess' 
ful  attempts  to  communicate  with  God,  his 
inability  to  feel  Him  in  his  heart,  drive  him 
home,  when  winter  comes,  ill  and  disillusioned. 
A  year  later,  at  death's  door,  his  inner  urgings 
Aill  unfulfilled,  he  calls  for  Muzio,  the  monk 
and  thaumaturge,  who  tells  the  dying  youth 
that  God  will  grant  him  two  more  years  of 
terre^rial  life  provided  he  will  dedicate  them 
to  Him.  Massimo  consents.  But  the  knowledge 
of  the  exadt  duration  of  his  life  transforms  it 
into  a  nightmare.  Each  night  he  jots  down  the 
number  of  days  which  are  left  to  him.  His 
efforts  to  reach  God  through  self  torture  are 
of  no  avail.  Finally,  he  who  had  never  before 
known  love,  becomes  enamoured  of  a  young 
widow  who  dedicates  herself  to  him  because 
of  his  tragic  fate,  and  in  some  measure  Massi' 
mo  finds  on  earth  what  he  could  not  find  in 
faith.  This  brief  parenthesis  of  happiness  is 
brought  to  a  sudden  close  by  Muzio,  who 


reminds  the  youth  of  his  promise.  Massimo 
returns  to  the  convent,  where  he  spends  the 
la^  of  his  life  in  missionary  work,  but  not 
without  experiencing  the  temptation  to  return 
to  Monica. 

In  the  hereafter,  he  encounters  the  friend 
with  whom  he  had  preferred  to  discuss 
spiritual  matters.  Still  earth'bound,  he  ques' 
tions  him  about  the  my^ery  of  life  and  speci' 
ally  about  the  nature  of  God.  He  finally  learns 
that  through  humility  and  receptive  passivity 
alone  will  God  be  revealed  to  man. 

Although  the  subjedt  of  the  novel  and  its 
theme  may  not  seem  of  great  appeal,  this 
novel  none  the  less  makes  absorbing  reading. 
The  author  shows  a  remarkable  gift  for  char' 
adter  delineation  and  for  con^rudtion  of 
dialogue.  The  descriptions  of  life  in  the  cloi^er 
and  of  Muzio,  and  the  discussions  of  the 
monks,  recall  the  be^  pages  of  Manzoni.  The 
sparkling,  modem,  and  always  idomatic  Ita' 
lian,  the  adtuality  of  the  spiritual  problem  and 
the  absence  of  all  “atmosphere”  tend  to  make 
the  reader  forget  that  he  has  been  transported 
back  fifteen  centuries  and  place  this  work 
among  the  out^nding  novels  of  the  pa^  few 
years. — Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

•  Pierre  Benoit.  Monsieur  de  la  Ferte.  Pa' 
ris.  Albin  Michel.  1934.  15  francs. — JuA 
as  “black  men  fought  on  the  coasts  of  Coro' 
mandel  and  red  men  scalped  one  another  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario”  while  another 
battle  of  the  Titans  was  going  on  in  Europe, 
so  in  1914  Pahouins  and  pygmies  showed 
Frenchmen  and  Germans  local  variations  in 
the  art  of  extermination  in  the  equatorial 
jungles  of  the  Gabun.  The  tragedy  and  heroism 
that  exited  there  without  the  benefit  of  front 
page  publicity  is  the  theme  of  M.  Benoit’s 
late^  novel. 

It  is  a  sombre  novel,  both  in  plot  and  in 
setting.  The  silent  twilight  depths  of  the 
forest,  where  grotesquely  apes  are  eight  feet 
high  and  men  not  four,  forms  a  fitting  back' 
ground  for  a  ^udy  of  the  psychological  effedts 
of  isolation  on  a  column  of  French  troops. 

M.  de  la  Ferte,  the  protagoni^,  is  a  man  of 
adtion  such  as  Benoit  describes  so  well,  his 
emotional  fires  banked  by  the  ashes  of  cold 
taciturnity.  Such  men  muA  have  an  escape 
and  the  lieutenant  finds  his  in  a  manner  which 
is  so  common  in  life  that  the  rarity  of  its  use 
in  fidtion,  unveiled  by  circumlocution,  is  an 
illuminating  commentary  on  social  taboos. 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Ferte,  whose  amours  were 
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the  subject  of  an  earlier  novel  of  Benoit’s, 
was,  it  will  be  remembered,  by  no  means  a 
montrosity;  neither  is  her  male  counterpart. 
So  natural  are  his  acllions  that  the  reader  ab' 
sorbed  in  military  manoeuvers  may  fail  to 
realize  their  true  significance  until  the  laA 
pages.  Not  until  then  is  Benoit's  true  ability 
as  a  narrator  appreciated. — T.  D. 

•  Paul  Bourget.  Une  lahorantine.  Paris. 

Plon.  1934.  12  francs. — What  is  there, 
after  all,  to  be  said  of  this  sixteenth  noveli^ic 
volume  from  the  author  of  the  Essais  de  psychey 
logic  contemporaine?  It  will  be  sixty'four  years 
next  Odlober  since  M.  Bourget  began  his 
hterary  career  with  the  publication  of  an 
article  in  the  little  magazine.  La  Renaissance. 
His  present  age  may  roughly  be  surmised 
from  this.  He  has  given  us  in  that  time,  in 
addition  to  his  novels,  six  volumes  of  criticism, 
nine  volumes  of  “nouvelles,”  two  travel 
books,  three  or  four  books  of  verse,  and  one 
or  two  volumes  of  plays.  A  member  of  the 
Academy,  he  was  awarded,  in  1930,  the  In^i' 
tute's  Prix  Osiris,  “the  Nobel  prize  of  Fran' 
cc,”  with  M.  Henry  Bordeaux  presenting  the 
claims  of  the  candidate. 

A  ^eady'flowing,  tranquil  but  none  the  less 
amazing  career  of  the  sort  to  be  met  with  in 
France.  One  is  reminded  of  Prof.  Le  Bon, 
the  psychologic,  who  on  his  ninety-sixth 
birthday,  corredled  the  final  proofs  on  his  laC 
book  and  then  lay  down  to  die.  Some  years 
back,  this  reviewer  recalls,  at  the  Baudelaire 
anniversary  in  Montparnasse  cemetery,  many 
members  of  the  younger  generation  were 
aConished  to  find  that  Paul  Bourget  was  of 
the  living;  but  there  he  was,  as  maCer  of 
ceremonies. 

One  opens,  then,  a  novel  of  Bourget  today 
with  a  sort  of  old  sake’s  fondness.  And  this 
does  not  by  any  means  imply  a  condescension 
toward  age.  M.  Bourget  does  not  need  that. 
There  is  no  fainteC  trace  of  senility  in  his 
work.  He  is,  in  short,  the  same  Bourget  we 
have  always  known.  This  it  is  which  makes 
it  so  hard  to  say  anything  new  about  him. 
He  is  not  at  all  likely  to  Crike  out  into  any 
fresh  paths;  any  such  course  on  his  part  would 
be  little  short  of  “bouleversant.”  And  so,  the 
reader  may  be  safely  advised  that  if  he  liked 
Cruelle  enigme,  Un  crime  d' amour,  or  Un 
drame  dans  le  monde,  he  will  not  be  disap' 
pqinted  in  Une  lahorantine,  with  its  shiny  up' 
tO'the'minute  title. 

For  while  M.  Bourget  is  Cill,  as  ever,  the 
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nineteenth'century  psychological  noveliC,  (he 
was,  so  to  speak,  an  anti'BehavioriC  half  a 
century  before  Behaviorism  was  launched), 
while  he  purveys  the  same  familiar  "realisme 
elegant"  (M.  Bordeaux’  word),  yet  the  creed 
of  the  NaturaliC  from  Zola  down  calls  for  a 
certain  breathless  contemporaneity,  perilously 
skirting  at  times  the  vulgar  and  tiie  sensa' 
tional,  a  canon  which  we  find  reflected  in  this 
inCance  in  the  choice  of  a  subjedl. 

The  profession  of  “lahorantine’’ — a  woman 
laboratory  chemiC  or  badteriologiC — is  Cill 
a  Cartingly  new  one  in  France,  and  the  word 
requires  a  definition  even  for  the  average 
Frenchman.  The  vocable  is  associated  with 
the  slang  term  “le  labo,’’  the  laboratory.  M. 
Bourget’s  tale  has  to  do  with  a  “lahorantine” 
who,  religiously  devoted  to  her  task,  is  the 
victim  of  a  love'affair  with  a  young  noveli^ 
who  in  turn  is  the  victim  of  a  selFcoddled 
split'personality.  The  heroine  recovers  from 
the  jolt,  finding  salvation  in  her  job,  the  job, 
according  to  M.  Bourget,  being  the  only  thing 
that  can  save  any  one  (in  this  age  of  no  jobs!). 
There  is  also  a  grandfether,  the  heroine’s  out- 
oFmarriage  father,  who  has  sinned,  and  a 
professorial  grandson  who  adls  as  mediator  and 
helps  set  things  to  rights.  If  you  are  convinced 
by  the  author’s  “psychology,”  you  will  prob' 
ably  like  it.  — Samuel  Putnam.  New  York  City. 

•  Paul  Em^.  Drei  \leine  Romane.  Deutsche 
Geschichten.  Miinchen.  Albert  Langen' 
Georg  Muller.  1933  and  1934. 6.H0  marks  each. 
— It  would  seem  that  Paul  EmA  was  inca- 
pable  of  writing  a  dull  ^ory  or  even  an 
obscure  one.  That  at  leaA  is  one  of  the  numer* 
ous  agreeable  impressions  one  gets  from  reading 
these  two  collections.  They  consiA  respectively 
of  three  short  novels  and  thirty-three  short 
Tories,  all  of  them  full  of  “das  allgemeine  Le- 
bensgefiihl  des  KiinAlers,”  to  use  a  phrase 
which  the  author  once  applied  to  the  porcelain 
workers  of  other  days,  in  one  of  his  hi^orical 
tales.  There  is  on  the  one  hand  a  masculine 
vigor  of  detail  and  imagery,  coupled  with 
classic  simplicity,  and  on  the  other  a  delicate, 
soul-exploring,  reformed  romanticism.  Paul 
Ermt  advisedly  gave  to  the  seven  volumes  of 
his  short  Tories  (over  250,  from  which  our  33 
were  selected  by  Hellmutb  Langenbucher) 
the  simple  name  Geschichten.  They  are  Ge- 
schichten  in  the  traditional  sense,  they  meet 
the  author’s  short-^ory  requirement  of 
presenting  “Besondercs  und  I  Jberraschendes,” 
they  are  never  vague,  loosely  con^ruciled. 
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inarticuhtc,  they  limit  the  snbjeo^'matter  to 
bare^^t  essentials,  they  admit  the  irrational  and 
the  improbable,  but  never  to  the  extent  of 
endangering  their  inherent  realism  and  natural' 
ness  of  t  me  and  :ftyle.  And  the  33  are  essen' 
tially  German,  without,  however,  manife^ing 
any  superhcial  patriotism.  They  are  voices  of 
the  German  soul  during  the  pa.<t  thousand 
years. 

Work  is  eith.er  the  real  or  the  promised 
salvation  of  the  important  charadlers  in  che 
three  short  novels.  That  implied  truism  is 
about  all  they  have  in  common.  The  6rA  is 
romantic,  the  second  realistic  and  the  third 
“erzieherisch.”  Die  selige  Insel  comes  notice' 
ably  under  the  influence  of  the  FrCihromantik, 
is  strongly  reminiscent  of  Heinrich  von  Ofter' 
dingen,  of  Zarathu^ra  and  “die  ewige  Wiedet' 
kunft,”  of  the  renunciation  doctrine  in  Goethe 
and  the  purposeful  activity  of  FauSt's  old  age. 
A  peculiarly  sensitive  young  count  abandons 
the  tumult  and  overrefinement  of  modem 
civilization  for  a  highly  romantic  existence  on 
an  Italian  island  where  dense  vegetation  sut' 
rounds  moss'covered  ruins.  This  life  is  in  turn 
abandoned  and  the  count  sails  to  South  Amer' 
ica  to  take  over  the  management  of  his  vaSt 
domain,  for  which  he  has  had  no  training. 
Nor  has  the  young  ex'Soldier'brigand  of  the 
second  Story,  Der  Schatz  im  Morgenbrotftal, 
been  trained  to  become  an  honorable,  hard' 
working,  successful  peasant  who  has  the 
reader’s  fullest  sympathy.  Paul  EmSt  is  not  a 
dcterminiSt.  His  characters  often  do  and  say 
the  suprising  thing,  the  unpsychological  thing. 
That  they  remain  nevertheless  real  and  con' 
vincing  is  the  Story'teller’s  merit  and  the 
secret  of  the  Story'teller's  art.  If  we  can’t 
reason  out  the  words  and  the  behavior  of 
certain  charadters,  we  have  Paul  EmSt  to  re' 
mind  us  that  reason  is  after  all  a  very  small 
part  of  our  being,  that  religion,  art,  and 
morality  spring  from  quite  different  powers 
of  the  soul,  that  an  art  which  shows  only 
causal  relationships  is  no  art  at  all. 

Grtin  aus  Trummern,  published  here  for 
the  fir^  time,  presents  vivid  pictures  of  the 
World  War  and  the  subsequent  revolutionary 
period.  It  draws  heavily  upon  contemporary 
hi^ory  and  upon  moral  and  nationali^ic 
ideals — the  consequence  of  which  is  that  the 
^ory  suffers — a  love'^ory  which  is  signifi' 
cantly  old'fashioned!  There  is  a  veiled  anti' 
Semitism,  a  rather  ouspoken  glorification  of 
the  Germans  as  the  be^  people,  the  salt  of  the 
earth,  who  muA  become  the  makers  of  Europe, 


“wenn  wir  ^ark  sind.  .  .’’ whoneed  a  Fiihrer, 
a  York  who  will  dare  to  adl  on  his  own  respon' 
sibility,  etc.  No  Nazis  are  mentioned,  but  it  is 
apparent  that  Paul  Ern:5t  was  in  sympathy  with 
the  new  regime  which  triumphed  some  months 
before  his  death  in  May,  1933. — W.  A.  W. 

•  Concha  Espina.  La  Flor  de  ayer.  Madrid. 
EsjMsa'Calpe.  1934.  196  pages. — Concha 

Espina  sets  her  la^  story  in  her  own  beloved 
montaha  land  and  in  Madrid,  and  captures  at 
once  the  reader’s  interest  and  deep  sympathy 
for  La  Rubia,  the  girl  of  nine  years  about  whom, 
as  the  years  advance  and  she  comes  into  young 
womanhood,  the  Story  unfolds.  La  Rubia, 
or  Victoria,  is  the  natural  daughter  of  Antonio 
Quintaval  and  a  woman  of  the  distrieft.  Am 
tonio,  weak  and  often  despicable,  is  the 
brother  of  the  kindly  Engracia,  who  tries  to 
bring  him  to  realize  the  futility  of  his  life  as 
he  is  living  it.  They  are  of  an  old  and  respec' 
table  family  of  Cantabria.  The  author  builds 
the  main  thread  of  her  novel  about  this  family: 
Engracia,  with  her  memory  of  a  poet  lover 
who  was  tragically  killed;  her  husband, 
Ramon  Zarate,  from  whom  she  lives  estranged; 
Antonio,  “delgado,  macilento,  verdoso,’’  and 
his  daughter,  Victoria;  Esteban,  Engracia’s 
son,  who  falls  in  love  with  his  lovely  cousin; 
and  Lorenzo  Alcain,  the  man  Victoria  meets 
while  Still  a  child,  and  when  he  is  about  to 
depart  for  Cuba,  and  with  whom  she  falls  in 
love  upon  his  return  from  the  silver'green 
Caribbean  island. 

And  like  others  of  Concha  Espina’s  touch' 
mg  heroines.  Carmen,  of  La  ?iiha  de  Luzmela, 
Regina  of  Agua  de  nieve,  Mariflor  of  La  es' 
finge  maragata,  and  Teresia  of  Altar  mayor, 
Victoria  loves  and  suffers  through  the  years 
that  are  brightened  and  darkened  by  the  life 
Fate  carved  for  her.  .  .  to  find  in  the  end  a 
promise  of  happiness  from  the  man  who  has 
fascinated  her  since  she  first  set  her  childish 
eyes  on  him. — Terrell  Louise  Tatum.  Univer' 
sity  of  Chattanooga. 

•  Ronald  Fangen.  En  l{vinnes  vei.  Oslo.  Gyl' 
dendal.  1933.  7.85  kroner. — This  new 

novel  by  one  of  Norway’s  leading  young  au' 
thors  (whose  Duel  has  juSt  appeared  in  Eng' 
lish)  is  a  pendant  to  Sigrid  Undset’s  Ida  Eli' 
sabeth,  created  in  the  same  deeply  moral  spirit. 
He  handles  the  same  problem,  that  of  a  di' 
vorced  mother’s  right  to  remarry,  takes  a 
different  course  but  arrives  at  the  same  solu' 
tion. 

Esther  Boe,  abandoned  by  her  husband. 
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has  succeeded  in  making  a  financially  success' 
ful  career  for  herself  and  her  two  boys.  When 
they  have  reached  college  age,  she  ventures 
into  a  new  marriage,  hoping  that  no  femily 
conflic^ls  will  arise  between  her  grown'up  sons 
and  their  ^ep'father.  However,  all  the  dif' 
ficulties  which  Ida  Elisabeth  had  escaped  by 
not  marrying,  turn  up,  ruining  the  relation' 
ship  to  her  sons  and  eventually  her  second 
mamage. 

This  is  the  author’s  mo^  balanced  novel, 
his  flair  for  psychological  scrutiny,  which 
usually  overruns  the  bounds  of  a  novel  and 
lapses  into  the  philosophical  essay,  being  kept 
better  under  control.  It  is  true  that  the  skele' 
ton  of  the  con^rudion  is  almost  too  much  in 
evidence  because  the  rich  emotional  under' 
current  and  the  intimate  detail  of  everyday 
life  which  flow  through  Undset's  work,  are 
lacking,  and  also,  that  his  humor  is  hopelessly 
aiff.  But  there  is  human  intere^  enough  to 
hold  the  reader  for  the  moment  and  to  invite 
discussion. — Sigrid  T.  Hal{ftad.  Chicago  Pub' 
lie  Library. 

•  Hans  Grimm.  Liideritzland.  Miinchen. 

Langen'Miiller.  1934.  aio  pages.  5.50 
marks. — Germany  can  never  lose  her  African 
territory.  It  remains  hers  forever  in  the  cruel 
and  beautiful  pages  of  Hans  Grimm.  This 
German  writes  as  no  other  man  ever  wrote, 
with  a  Grange  simplicity  and  solidity  which 
evades  nothing,  adorns  nothing,  never  hesi' 
tates,  quibbles  or  equivocates,  which  knows 
no  two  sides,  no  for  and  again^,  no  nuances. 
As  an  advocate,  he  can  doubtless  be  answered. 
As  a  hi^orian  of  the  German  colonies  in 
Africa,  he  deserves  only  the  profounde^ 
respeA  and  sympathy. 

Liideritzland  is  a  group  of  seven  Tories, 
o^ensibly  true  and  no  doubt  as  true,  even  in 
the  smaller  details,  as  mo^  so'Called  hi^ories 
are,  of  the  hardships  and  frequent  heroism 
of  the  African  settlers.  They  are  ma^erpieces. 
No  dilettante  cultivator  of  the  horrible,  no 
Ewers  or  Poe,  has  approached  the  paralyzing 
terror  of  Die  Steppe  brennt.  And  as  much  can 
be  said  for  the  penetrating  sadness  of  the  ^ory 
so  expressively  entitled  Die  Geschichte  vom 
alten  Blut  und  von  der  ungeheuren  Verlassen- 
heit.  If  these  sketches  are  made  available  in  all 
the  leading  languages,  they  should  soften 
hearts  and  help  mitigate  national  hatreds. 
There  is  a  fine  hi^orical  introdudlion. — 
R.  T.  H. 
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•  E.  G.  Kolbenheyer.  Gregor  und  Heinrich. 

Schauspiel.  Miinchen.  Albert  Langen' 

Georg  Muller.  1934.  82  pages.  3.50  marks. — 
In  this  play,  dedicated  “dem  aufer^henden 
deutschen  Gei^”  and  written  by  the  author 
of  a  work  on  Die  voll{sbiologischen  Grundlagen 
der  Freiheitsbewegung,  we  have  an  obvious 
effort  to  ca^  into  hi^orical'dramatic  form 
the  burning  que^ion  of  the  relations  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Third  Reich.  The 
plot  of  course  has  to  do  with  the  ^rife  of 
Gregory  VII  and  the  Papal  see  with  Henry 
IV  for  what  the  Hitlerian  German  of  today 
visualizes  as  the  “Freiheit  und  Herrlichkeit 
des  Reiches.”  The  piece,  indeed,  is  advertised 
by  the  publisher  as  “das  er^e  Drama  vom 
Reich,”  dealing  with  the  “Idee  des  Reiches” 
and  thereby  entitled  to  a  place  as  “eins  unter 
den  gros.'ften  deutschen  Dramen  aller  Zeiten.” 
The  moral  of  the  play  is  that  “Das  Reich  iA 
nicht  Lehen  der  Kirche”  which  does  not  seem 
to  go  quite  as  far  as  the  Hitler  implication, 
which  is  really  to  the  effeA  that  the  Church 
is  the  fief  of  the  ^te. — Samuel  Putnam.  New 
York  City. 

•  Luigi  Pirandello.  Berecche  e  la  Guerra. 

Milano.  Mondadori.  1934.  10  lire. — 

The  title'Aory  of  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the 
?{ovelle  per  un  Anno  is  a  novelette  in  eight 
chapters  which  tells  of  the  dilemma  of  those 
Italian  intelledtuals  who,  until  1915,  con' 
sidered  Germany  as  their  spiritual  fatherland. 
Reared  in  the  German  tradition,  beeped  in 
discipline  and  method,  they  were  tom  be' 
tween  two  loyalties  when  the  War  was 
declared.  Their  sons,  however,  seizing  this 
opportunity  to  revolt  again^  a  hated  foreign 
method  incompatible  with  both  Latin  tradi' 
tion  and  logic,  shook  off  the  yoke  long  imposed 
upon  them  and  fought  for  intervention  in 
favor  of  France.  Berecche  rediscovers  his  real 
fatherland  only  after  a  long  bitter  druggie 
provoked  by  the  betrayal  of  intellectual 
Germany’s  ideals  by  its  militaries,  the  flight 
of  his  son  and  the  tragic  climax  of  the  whole 
insolvable  situation. 

Moe  of  the  other  Tories  lack  plot,  move' 
ment  and  dialogue.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
author  has  lately  neglected  this  literary  type 
to  which  he  owes  his  fame  in  Italy. — Michele 
Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

•  Romain  Rolland.  L'enfantement.  Paris. 

Albin  Michel.  1934. — L'enfantement  ends 

the  Ante  enchantee  series  in  an  avalanche  of 
indignation,  enthusiasm  and  obsoire  vaticina' 
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tion.  Romain  Rolland  has  grown  both  verbose 
and  hysterical,  and  it  is  probably  juSt  as  well 
that  he  has  closed  his  record  of  a  superwoman 
who  was  neither  entirely  pleasant  nor  wholly 
credible.  The  upshot  of  the  affair  is  that 
Annette  Riviere's  inBuence  on  her  progeny, 
her  relatives,  and  her  friends,  is  so  powerful 
that  members  of  her  carnal  and  spiritual  clan 
are  eventually  found  carrying  on  her  work 
from  California  to  China,  fighting  tyranny 
and  the  entrenched  interests  because  her  soul 
IS  in  them.  Her  son  and  her  foSter-son  die  for 
liberty  in  Italy.  “It  was  as  if  she  had  laid  them 
on  the  altar  with  her  own  hands.  .  .  But  the 
god  was  not  satisfied.  She  knew  that.  She 
knew  that  he  wanted  other  victims.  .  .  All 
that  you  have.  All  yours.  .  .  .The  Soul  En' 
chanted  and  her  brood  were  like  the  phoenix, 
destined  to  the  pyre.  Glory  to  the  pyre,  if 
from  their  ashes,  as  from  the  phoenix,  a  higher 
humanity  is  reborn  •” 

But  mingled  with  these  lofty  heroics,  there 
are  some  beautiful  traces  of  the  shrewd  and 
tender  older  Rolland.  A  notable  book,  if  a 
difficult  one. — R.  T.  H. 

UNCLASSIFIED 

•  Jorge  Carrera  Andrade.  Latitudes.  Quito. 

Editorial  America.  1934.  $3.50  m.^n. — 
This  book,  one  of  three  inaugurating  a  new 
publishing  house  in  Ecuador,  is  a  collection 
of  travel  sketches  by  a  young  man  of  con- 
siderable  vivacity  of  ^yle,  an  inquiring  mind, 
and  “an  inner  demon  only  to  be  appeased  when 
I  fill  up  notebook  after  notebcxik.” 

“M.  Valery  Larbaud  smokes  English  cigaret' 
tes  in  a  compartment  de  luxe.  Blaise  Cendrars 
travels  first  class  from  Moscow  to  Cayenne, 
like  all  distinguished  travelers,  d  la  Morand. 

I  have  seen  Europe  tattoed  with  light  through 
the  slatted  sides  of  a  freight'car.  My  passport 
is  smeared  like  a  painter’s  palette  with  cos' 
mopolitan  seals  and  thumbprints.  ...  I  have 
seen  the  shadow  of  Marx  arising,  his  cloudy 
beard  waxing  large  above  the  spires  of  Berlin, 
Paris,  Brussels,  Geneva  and  Madrid.  I  have 
known  Keyserling,  Duhamel,  EinStein,  Romain 
Rolland.  I  have  lived,  loved,  suffered.  For 
thirty  years  now — a  round  age — this  coporeal 
ve^ure  has  done  nothing  but  stretch  and 
broaden  under  the  influence  of  seasons,  climates, 
German  beer,  French  lobster,  and  arroz  a  la 

Valenciana . Never  mind,  I  have  seen 

the  world.  The  face  of  earth  behind  its  cos- 
mographic  grating  of  latitudes  and  longitudes.” 


Benjamin  James  said  of  an  earlier  book  of 
verse  by  Carrera  Andrade,  “Se  apoya  en  las 
cosas,  en  vez  de  apoyarse  en  la  irradiacion 
erudita  de  las  cosas,”  a  judgment  equally  ju^ 
of  these  varied  sketches  of  which  even  the 
mo^t  casual  has  a  certain  immediacy  and 
stability.  It  is  a  book  vivid  against  its  back' 
ground;  the  background  which  the  author 
typifies  in  a  friend  of  his  fir^t  youth,  Humberto 
Fierro.  Fierro  was  bom  on  one  of  those  feudal 
haciendas  ^ill  found  in  northern  Ecuador 
where  there  are  books,  divans,  pianos,  and 
where  the  servants  sleep  on  a  sheepskin  on 
the  earthen  floor  of  their  huts.  He  fed  his 
dreams  on  Amiel,  Marie  Bashkirtsiff^,  Oscar 
Wilde;  wrote  poetry  touched  with  genius; 
and  died  young  with  all  his  bcxiks  unpublished. 
His  friend  has  left  Ecuador  and  returned  to  it, 
and  in  the  interval  has  seen  the  pageant  of 
Europe  during  the  paA  decade.  Under  the  con' 
tra^s  one  can  trace  the  likenesses. — Murw  Lee. 
University  of  Puerto  Rico. 

•  Paul  Jamot.  La  Peinture  en  France.  Paris. 

Plon.  1934. — Innumerable  works  dealing 
with  the  appreciation,  philosophy,  criticism 
and  hi^ory  of  French  art  have  been  published 
in  all  the  principal  languages  during  the  la^ 
twenty'five  years.  The  subject  has  been  ap' 
proached  from  all  possible  angles.  One  has 
sometimes  even  been  led  to  queAion  whether 
there  is  any  room  for  more  bewks  on  the  same 
subjeclt. 

The  hi^ory  of  French  art  from  the  early 
illuminators  down  to  Cezanne  is  so  wonder' 
fully  rich,  varied  and  fascinating  that  I  am 
sure  this  latent  work  will  also  find  readers, 
especially  when  the  book  is  written  by  such 
a  capable  scholar  as  M.  Paul  Jamot.  The  French 
have  led  the  world  in  art  for  some  three  him' 
dred  years.  They  appreciate  their  arti^s  and 
their  craftsmen  and  they  are  aware  of  their 
value  to  the  country.  It  is  an  old  tradition 
with  them,  and  this  book  brings  out  the  ^ory 
of  this  artistic  tradition.  It  is  not  a  dry  biog' 
raphy  of  the  French  arti^s’  lives,  personal 
and  artiAic,  and  a  catalog  of  their  works,  but 
rather  a  philosophical  treatise  on  the  beautiful 
spirit  of  the  French  people  expressed  through 
the  mediums  of  the  painters  and  the  draftsmen. 

The  author  divides  his  narrative  into  chap' 
ters  that  correspond  broadly  to  the  political 
and  social  epochs.  The  volume  is  frirly  com' 
paift,  ^yle  comfortable  and  easy,  and  is  illus' 
trated  with  beautiful  rotogravures. — O.  B. 
Jacobson.  University  of  Oklahoma. 
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•  Nicolai  Hartmann.  Das  Problem  des  geis' 
tigen  Seins:  Untersuchungen  zur  Grundleg' 
ung  der  Ceschichts philosophic  und  der  Gcis' 
teswissenschaften.  Berlin,  Walter  de  Gruyter. 
1933*  396  pages.  10  marks. — Nicolai  Hart' 
mann,  among  the  foremost  of  contemporary 
German  philosophers,  continues  in  this  book 
the  ambitious  task  of  phenomenological  clari' 
fication  of  the  qualities,  chara(Aers  and  princi' 
pal  laws  of  the  different  realms  of  being,  ah 
ready  begun  in  his  Metaphysil{  der  Erl^enntnis, 
Ethi\  and  numerous  articles.  He  concerns  him* 
self  here  with  what  Hegel  called  der  objel^ive 
Ceift — the  nature  and  development  of  “cub 
ture,”  underwood  in  the  wide^  anthropo' 
logical  sense.  And  although  he  is  at  once 
more  sy^ematic,  less  schematic  and  more 
critical  than  Hegel,  the  influence  of  the  Hegel' 
ian  approach  to  “objedive  mind”  is  very 
marked  in  his  own  views.  He  stresses  the 
categorical  autonomy  of  the  “cultural,” 
“social”  and  “historical”  without  denying  that 
they  are  conditioned  by  and  dependent  upon 
forces  and  fadtors  which  are  non'cultural,  and 
which  although  they  may  be  “Stronger”  from 
the  point  of  view  of  temporal  and  Strudtural 
order  are  “lower”  from  the  point  of  view  of 
significance.  Like  Hegel  he  has  a  profound 
feeling  for  the  unity  and  interrelation  of  cuP 
ture,  but  since  he  takes  time  seriously  is  far 
more  sensitive  to  the  fadts  of  individuality 
and  personality.  His  metaphysics,  presuppos' 
ing  the  existence  of  orders  of  subsistence  which 
are  darkly  unintelligible,  makes  it  impos^ble 
for  him  to  regard  the  categories  of  objedtive 
Mind  as  the  moSt  inclusive  of  all  philosophical 
categories.  He  thus  escapes  the  appearance  of 
ontological  anthropomorphism  which  char' 
adterizes  the  Hegelian  philosophy. 

But  he  does  not  escape  the  aura  of  mysticism 
that  clings  to  every  non'empirical  approach  to 
culture.  His  “objedtive  mind”  has  a  life  and 
self'development  which  cannot  be  grasped  by 
any  empirical  attempt  to  isolate  causes  or 
fadtors.  From  the  true  proposition  that  the 
historical  process  cannot  be  exhausted  by  any 
series  of  explanations  in  terms  of  causal  com' 
plexes,  there  is  deiived  the  belief  in  cultural 
values  and  meanings  which  are  not  accessible 
to  explanation,  a  view  which  might  well  be 
called  “historical  vitalism.”  Hartmann's  at' 
tempt  to  link  up  cultural  va!u*«  with  eternal 
values  is  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  natural' 
iStic  assumption  that  the  whole  of  civilization 
and  culture  is  from  a  cosmological  Standpoint 
a  sheer  accident.  It  is  further  to  be  remarked 
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that  Hartmann  fails  to  do  justice  not  merely 
to  the  material  basis  of  “objedtive  mind”  but 
to  the  glaring  fadts  of  division  and  conflidt 
within  the  cultural  configurations  of  any  given 
class  society.  It  would  not  require  much  in' 
genuity  to  transform  his  undifferentiated  cub 
tural  concepts  into  the  ambiguous  middle 
terms  of  apologetic  arguments  for  German 
National  Socialism. 

Despite  Its  many  weaknesses,  Hartmann 
has  written  another  significant  book  full  of 
insights  and  detailed  analyses  whose  validity 
does  not  depend  upon  his  basic  metaphysical 
position. — Sidney  Hook.  New  York  Univer' 
sity. 

AAA 

The  death  of  Professor  Richard  T.  Hob 
brook  of  the  University  of  California  removes 
from  the  scene  one  of  the  mo^  versatile  and 
mo^  intere^ing  of  American  scholars.  He  is 
the  author  of  the  fir^t  English  translation  of 
Mailer  Pierre  Pathelin,  of  Dante  and  the 
Animal  Kingdom,  Portraits  of  Dante — from 
Giotto  to  Raffael,  and  of  other  important  ^tu' 
dies  which  deal  for  the  moit  part  with  Italian 
and  French. 

"EStridentismo  (in  Mexican  literature)  is 
gone,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  lived  in 
vain.  .  .  the  ‘noisemakers’  .  .  .  proved  once 
and  for  all  that  if  there  was  to  be  a  real  liter' 
ary  renascence  in  Mexico  it  would  have 
to  come  from  the  rough,  gritty  Mexican  soil; 
it  would  have  to  develop  native  themes  in  the 
language  of  Mexicans  and  not  in  the  genteel 
Ca^ilian  of  the  Spanish  Academy.” — Mau' 
rice  Halperin,  in  The  J<iew  York  Times  Boo\ 
Review. 

“The  revolutionary  proletariat  cannot  con' 
cem  themselves  with  God.  There  are  good 
functional  reasons  for  the  atheism  of  the 
Marxilfts.  The  wdrd  “God”  has  been  monop' 
olized  so  long  by  the  apologias  of  the  exploit' 
ing  class:  theologians,  philosophers,  poets! 

.  .  .  It  is  unhi^orical  to  expect  the  active 
revolutionary  of  our  day  to  do  anything  else 
than  reject  the  false  “God”  of  the  churches 
and  the  temples.  .  .” — Waldo  Frank,  in  Sur, 
Buenos  Aires. 

The  Italian  student  monthly  II  Giomalino 
has  resumed  publication  under  the  editor' 
ship  of  Professor  Giuseppe  Prezzolini  and  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Casa  Italiana  of  Cxslumbia 
University.  It  is  published  by  the  Italian 
Publishers,  at  135  Bleecker  Street,  New  York 
City. 


BOOKS  IN  FRENCH 

(For  other  boof{S  in  French,  see  "Head'Liners") 


•  Martin  Keilhacker.  Le  Mattre  Ideal.  DV 
pres laconception des  el^s. Traduit de Tal' 

Icmand  par  Ch.  Chenoy  et  Ed.  Delfeld.  Paris. 
Desclee  de  Brouwer.  1934.  15  francs. — “Pu' 
pils  judge  their  teachers.”  Dr.  Keilhacker, 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology  at 
the  University  of  Koenigsberg,  has  compiled 
in  this  book  answers  to  a  que^ionnaire  sulv 
mitted  to  some  4,000  indents  in  various  Ger' 
man  schools  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20. 
These  answers  are  classihed,  analyzed,  sys' 
tematized  and  commented  upon,  and  from 
them  is  developed  the  collecftive  image  of  the 
ideal  teacher,  from  the  students’  viewpoint. 
Rather  original  in  treatment  and  manner  of 
presentation,  this  ^udy  reaches  a  dual  achieve- 
ment,  for  as  a  side  issue  of  this  research  comes 
out  in  graphic  relief  a  phase  of  child  psychology, 
the  gradual  development  of  pupil’s  maturity, 
and  parallel  evolution  of  language  in  growing 
children.  The  volume  is  pleasant  reading  and 
is  of  general  intereA  to  the  average  reader, 
whether  teacher,  ^udent  or  parent.  In  the 
mtrodudtion  the  author  claims  this  to  be  the 
mo^  complete  and  sy^matic  work  of  this 
kind,  although  smaller  researches  have  been 
published  in  various  countries. — Tatiana  W. 
Boldyreff.  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

•  DoAeur  Pierre  Vachet.  La  Psychologie 
du  Vice.  Tome  I.  Les  TraveStis.  Paris. 

Grasset.  1933.  15  francs. — Dr.  Vachet,  who 
is  “Professeur  a  I’Ecole  de  Psychologie,”  is  well 
known  as  a  writer  in  the  field  of  popular 
psychology.  He  explains  in  his  foreword  that 
he  intends  to  write  a  series  of  Audies  on  the 
various  branchesof  the  “Psychologie  du  Vice.” 
The  French  word  “vice”  is  such  a  horrible 
tumbling  block  to  American  and  English 
translators  who  invariably  translate  vicieux 
by  vicious  that  I  will  not  risk  the  chance  of 
joining  their  ranks  by  suggeAing  possibly 
juA  as  bad  a  translation.  However,  in  this 


particular  case  vice  means  what  it  generally 
means,  namely:  sexual  perversion  or  inversion, 
the  Audy  of  which  is  very  popular  and  subjeA 
to  many  pitfells  for  both  the  author  and  the 
Audent. 

Vachet  falls  into  the  usual  pitfell  of  quoting 
three  or  four  case  hiAories  at  great  length 
without  giving  the  theory  or  hypothesis  they 
are  supposed  to  support.  Case  hiAories,  al¬ 
though  admittedly  intereAing  reading  to  the 
initiated,  tend  to  become  merely  sensational 
reading  to  the  lay  Audent.  Vachet  gives  one 
(also  un-supported)  hypothesis,  namely:  that 
TransveAitism  is  not  an  indication  of  homo¬ 
sexual  tendencies.  Havelock  Ellis  proved  this 
about  twenty  years  ago  and  Eulenberg  hinted 
at  it  before  that  in  1911. 

This  book  is  evidently  written  for  the  lay¬ 
man  and,  although  much  better  than  the  usual 
hackneyed  inaccuracies,  as  for  inAance  the 
works  of  the  German  Otto  Fbke,  it  is  by  no 
means  original  in  its  treatment.  It  consiAs 
of  two  parts.  One  is  the  rather  intereAing 
case  hiAory  of  Pierrette,  one  of  Vachet’s  own 
patients,  while  the  second  part  deals  with  the 
well  known  cases  of  the  Chevalier  d’^n  de 
Beaumont,  L’Abbe  de  Choisy,  “Captain” 
Baker,  the  famous  English  case,  and  several 
other,  more  or  less  well-known,  cases  of 
transveAitism. 

The  reviewer  can  not  help  having  a  pos¬ 
sibly  very  conceited  idea  that  he  might  easily 
prediA  what  the  index  of  the  other  volumes 
in  this  series  of  Dr.  Vachet  will  read  like. 
There  are  so  many  books  of  this  type  and  they 
are  so  hopelessly  Aandardized  no  matter 
whether  they  are  written  in  German,  French, 
English  or  Dutch. — Pieter  H.  Kollewijn.  Wil¬ 
mington,  California, 

•  R.  Aron  et  A.  Dandieu.  La  Revolution 
}>lecessaire.  Paris.  Grasset.  1933.  15 
francs. — The  authors  plead  for  individualism. 
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but  it  is  not  the  narrow  individualism  of  the  and  imaginative  than  accurate  and  convincing. 


laissez  faire  advocates.  Rather  they  see  the 
whole  man,  spiritual  and  material,  and  they 
believe  that  any  scheme  of  economics  and 
politics  mu^  give  weight  to  all  sides  of  life. 
Man  derives  satisfaction  from  freedom  in 
action,  as  well  as  from  the  consumption  of 
goods. 

They  examine  presen t'day  economic  prob' 
lems;  of  money,  credit,  labor;  and  after  con- 
sidering  the  role  of  the  individual  in  economic 
life,  they  decide  that  Italian  and  German 
fascism,  Russian  communism,  and  the  Amer- 
ican  “new  deal,”  are  in  error  in  that  the  in^ 
dividual  is  subordinated  to  the  leader,  to  the 
party,  or  to  the  government.  France  (England 
is  not  taken  into  account  in  this  respeCt),  alone 
in  all  of  Europe,  remains  the  country  of 
individual  liberty. 

A  critic  might  suggei>t  that  the  authors  fail 
to  give  due  consideration  to  liberty  in  com' 
muni^ic  Russia  (not  to  mention  democratic 
United  States  and  England).  It  may  be  that 
there  is  as  much  real  freedom  of  individual 
action  in  the  United  States,  England,  or  Rus' 
sia  as  in  France. — Fredericl{  L.  Ryan.  Univer- 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Pierre  Bise.^  Le  Cauchemar  allemand. 

Lausanne.  Editions  Givis.  1934.  493 
pages.  25  francs. — The  title  of  this  Jeremiad 
might  mean  either  the  nightmare  of  folly  from 
which  th&  author  thinks  Germany  is  suffering 
or  the  French  nightmare  of  fear  of  a  German 
attack.  Presumably  the  latter  is  intended. 
M.  Bise,  a  French  Swiss,  traveled  through 
Germany  in  the  weeks  ju^t  before  and  after 
Hitler  became  chancellor,  visiting  Carthage 
(Hamburg),  Babylon  (Berlin),  Nineveh  (Leip' 
zig)  and  Clerical  Athens  (Munich),  but  “this 
title  is  false;  since  the  Hitler  revolution  Mu' 
nich  is  an  Athens  occupied  by  Spartans, 
Boeotians  and  Barbarians;  Sparta  mounts 
guard,  a  fierce  and  bestial  guard,  around  the 
German  Acropolis.”  Taking  advantage  of  his 
“neutral”  character,  he  interviewed  all  sorts 
of  people  and  drew  them  out  as  to  their  views 
on  Franco'German  relations.  He  evidently 
found  what  he  was  looking  for.  Everyone 
declared  that  war  was  coming  and  moSt  per' 
sons  welcomed  it.  It  will  come  as  soon  as 
Germany  has  her  back  free  and  is  provided 
“with  the  wing  of  the  vulture,  the  horns  of 
the  bull,  the  jaw  of  the  shark,  the  breath  of 
the  dragon,  and  the  teeth  of  the  deer.”  M. 
Bise  has  a  clever  pen  which  is  more  picturesque 


German  proper  names  are  freely  mis'spelled — 
“PoStdam,”  for  instance,  eight  times  for 
“Potsdam.” — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Victor  Bohet.  L'Europe  en  face  de  TAm^ 
rique.  Paris  et  Bruxelles.  L’ Eglantine. 

1933.  104  pages.  12  francs. — Professor  Bohet 
has  visited  the  United  States  several  times 
and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  our  aca4emic 
life.  This  gives  him  a  marked  advantage  over 
Duhamel,  for  instance.  He  is  an  impartial  and 
sagacious  observer,  very  wide  awake  to  the 
variations  in  the  details  of  American  manners. 
Although  witty  and  cauStic,  he  reserves  his 
shafts  for  the  detractors  of  our  country  whom 
he  would  evidently  enjoy  psycho'analyzing. 
While  he  is  by  no  means  blind  to  our  short* 
comings,  he  finds  us  well  in  advance  of  Europe 
on  the  road  the  world  is  bound  to  travel.  Nor 
is  he  frightened  by  the  prospect  of  an  epoch 
of  technology :  his  confidence  in  the  beneficent 
power  of  science  is  not  second  to  Renan’s. 
He  finds  three  generative  forces  at  the  basis 
of  our  mentality:  puritanism,  the  pioneer 
spirit  and  indu^rialism.  If  the  fir^  two  are 
di^inCtly  American,  the  third  is  shared  by 
Europe  to  a  less  intensive  and  less  efficient 
degree.  (One  may  query  whether  real  Puri' 
tanism  is  more  common  in  America  today  than 
Jansenism  in  France.)  The  correct  spelling  of 
Americanisation  is,  he  deebres.  Science,  and  he 
under!<tands  Science  irUlrumentale,  which  has 
shaped  the  old  world  as  well  as  the  new.  To 
attempt  to  arre^  its  progress  is  as  vain  as  to 
assail  a  wind'mill  and  it  is  almo^  equally 
absurd  to  lay  blame  for  an  inevitable  world 
evolutionary  trend  ac  the  door  of  any  one 
country.  America  is  the  leader  because  she 
is  unhampered  by  tradition  and  because  her 
citizens  are  actuated  by  economic  rather  than 
by  political  considerations. — It  is  refreshing 
indeed  to  find  such  enthusiasm  for  our  achieve' 
ments  in  a  welhinformed  foreign  observer. — 
Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Andre  Chevrillon.  La  Menace  Allemande. 
Hier  et  Aujourd’hui.  Paris.  Plon.  1934. 

273  pages.  13.50  francs. — Those  intereifted  in 
reading  a  review  of  the  situation  in  Europe 
preceding  the  war,  after  the  treaty  of  Vet' 
sailles,  and  at  the  present  time,  will  enjoy 
this  very  readable  book.  The  various  doctrines 
of  Germany,  the  metaphysical  side  of  the 
German  temperament,  the  plan  of  La  Grande* 
Allemagne,  Germany’s  mission  and  other 
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que^ions  which  continue  to  be  vital  and  of  habits  and  practices  of  English  material  life. 


the  greater  concern  at  the  present  time  to  the 
entire  world — all  these  are  ably  discussed. 
There  is  nothing  specially  new  in  the  work, 
but  the  fadts  and  conclusions  are  based  on 
documents  hitherto  not  consulted.  It  is  a  very 
worth  while  book. — H.  P.  Thieme.  Univer' 
sity  of  Michigan. 

•  Georges  Clemenceau.  Discours  de  Guer' 
re.  Publics  par  la  Soaete  des  Amis  de 

Clemenceau.  Paris.  Plon.  1934.  300  pages. 
18  francs. — One  of  the  mo^  readable  and  mo^ 
dramatic  books  about  that  dismal  subjedt  the 
Great  War.  A  vivid,  combative  personality 
completely  absorbed  in  one  great  idea.  Nat' 
row?  Yes;  but  there  was  revolutionary  ideah 
ism  of  the  oldTashioned  I793'i830'i848  kind 
back  of  Clemenceau’s  savage  patriotism.  At 
any  rate,  no  biographer  so  hr  has  done  ju^ice 
to  the  Tiger.  He  muA  be  seen  in  adlion:  and 
here  he  is.  Well  worth  having. — Albert  Cue' 
yard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Leon  Daudet.  Les  Idees  en  Artnes.  Paris, 
^itions  du  Siecle.  1933.  15  francs. — 

It  results  from  Daudet’s  late^  researches  that 
the  military  vidtory  of  1918  proves  the  inteh 
ledtual  superiority  of  the  Latins  (p.73);  that 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  the 
French  were  rapidly  disarming,  while  the 
Germans  were  insolently  arming  to  the  teeth 
(p.54);  that  the  superiority  of  the  French  high 
command  was  only  another  aspedl  of  the  moral 
and  cultural  superiority  of  the  French  (p.72); 
that  the  outcome  of  the  War  indicated  the 
superiority  not  only  of  French  morals  and 
intelledl,  but  even  of  French  muscles  (p.71); 
that  it  is  not  only  the  Germans  who  are  in- 
ferior  to  the  French  “in  qualities  of  the  head, 
heart,  and  muscles,”  but  even  the  allies  of  the 
French  in  the  late  War,  “.  .  .the  Belgians  ex' 
cepted”  (p.71);  that  since  the  time  of  Joan  of 
Arc  a  sort  of  curse  reAs  on  the  Sorbonne  (p.64) ; 
that  the  conditions  of  modern  warfare  are  con' 
ducive  to  philosophic  meditation  (Leon  Dau' 
det,  a  fat  young  buck  of  45  at  the  time  of  the 
War,  younger  than  many  “non'coms,”  re- 
mained  a  civilian);  that  at  the  present  moment 
the  country  which  is  in  the  ascendancy  in 
respedt  of  philosophy  is  (Guess!)  France. 
Ho-hum! — P.  C.  S. 

•  Paul  Dottin.  UAngleterre,  T^ation  Con' 
tinentale.  Pans.  Editions  Tallandier.  1933. 

22.50  francs. — This  book  gives  a  pidture  of 
contemporary  English  culture.  The  cuAomary 


social  classes,  poh’tics,  education,  and  the 
law,  are  examined,  poked  fun  at,  and  dismissed 
with  a  shrug.  Professor  Dottin  has  a  nimble 
wit  that  seizes  upon  English  taboos  and  cults, 
and  by  placing  them  in  juxtaposition  to  adlual 
conditions  leads  necessarily  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  is  not  well  m  the  “tight  little  Isle.” 
Nevertheless,  he  pays  homage  to  English  busi¬ 
ness  ability,  while  at  the  same  time  he  warns 
the  present  English  optimists  that  there  is 
little  to  warrant  a  belief  in  indu^rial  or  com¬ 
mercial  expansion. 

A  scholarly  work,  intere.<tingly  written. — 
Frederick  L.  Ryan.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Pierre  Lyautey.  Revolution  Americaine. 
Paris.  Hachette.  1934.  12  francs. — The 

author  made  extended  visits  to  the  United 
States  in  1929  when  we  were  at  the  height 
of  prosperity,  in  1932  when  we  were  in  the 
slough  of  despond,  and  again  early  in  1934, 
when  he  found  us  again  at  work  and  on  the 
upgrade.  He  traveled  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  from  Canada  to  the  gulf,  ledturing, 
talking,  visiting,  seeing  farm  life  and  city 
life,  the  indu^rial  as  well  as  the  farming  and 
moving  pidture  communities. 

According  to  this  ^udent  we  are  juA  now 
passing  through  one  of  the  greate.<ft  revolutions 
of  the  century,  and  France  should  abandon  her 
view  of  the  United  States  as  a  great  manufac¬ 
turing,  induArial,  materiali^ic  country,  and 
consider  it  as  the  land  of  thinkers  where  the 
problems  of  the  twentieth  century  are  being 
seriously  discussed,  thought  through  and  the 
conclusions  put  into  effedt.  Lyautey  visited 
the  White  House,  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  business  centers  of  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  Los  Angeles  and  has  some  enlightening 
comments  to  make  upon  the  changed  attitudes 
of  Congress  and  Big  Business. — F.  G.  Tappan. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Max-Bridge.  L'Ecole  des  Chefs.  Ceux  qui 
viennent...Ceux  qui  doivent  mourir.  Lyon. 

IMitions  Max-Bridge.  1934.  10  francs. — Writ¬ 
ten  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  this  book  is  an 
exposition  of  the  author-publisher’s  social  and 
political  views,  which  he  promises  us  to 
develop  further  in  a  new  volume  to  be  called 
Organisations,  Lois  et  Principes  de  I'Ecole  des 
Chef.s.  The  book  develops  a  theory  which 
approaches  our  technocracy,  a  movement  long 
ago  dead.  It  is  a  Utopian  presentation  of  a 
supposed  School  of  prominent  technicians, 
who  by  their  discoveries  will  abolish  all  social 
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and  political  ills.  Those  who  will  come  are  the 
^rong  and  powerful  men,  and  those  who  should 
die  are  the  weak  and  helpless.  The  book  is  a 
hodge-podge  of  Nietzscheanism,  pacifism  and 
communism.  It  also  has  a  good  word  to  say 
for  fascism  and  nazism.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  supposed  seat  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee  of  these  great  and  unselfish  technicians 
is  located  in  India.  This  fanta^ic  and  pseudo¬ 
scientific  book  is  certainly  not  a  be^  seller 
in  its  own  country. — Maximilian  Rudwin. 
New  York  City. 

•  Roger  Picard  et  Paul  Hugon.  Le  Problhne 
des  Dettes  Interalliees.  Necessite  d'une 

Revision.  Paris.  Plon.  1934.  288  pages.  15 
francs. — A  thorough  ^udy  by  competent 
men,  dispassionate  in  tone,  and  with  mo^  of 
the  pertinent  documents  quoted  in  full  (34 
annexes).  Would  be  useful  for  college  debat¬ 
ers,  if  we  did  not  have  even  more  convenient 
books  presenting  the  same  side,  and  written  in 
American  by  Americans  and  for  Americans. 
Indeed  the  difficulty  is  to  find  a  serious  piece 
of  work  taking  the  opposite  view.  That’s 
probably  why  Congress  is  so  anxious  to  avoid 
any  discussion. — Albert  Guhard.  Stanford 
University. 

•  Gerhart  Seger.  La  sini^lre  geole  de  I'en' 
fer  hitlfrien:  Oranienbourg.  Paris.  Jean 

Cres.  1934.  117  pages.  9  francs. — Gerhart 
Seger  is  the  former  well-known  Social-Democra¬ 
tic  member  of  the  German  Reich^ag.  Shortly 
after  the  Hitler  advent  to  power  on  January 
30, 1933,  he,  along  with  so  many  of  his  friends 
and  co-workers,  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent 
to  one  of  the  mo^  infamous  of  the  concentra¬ 
tion  camps  at  Oranienbourg.  This  little  volume 
is  the  ^ory  of  his  incarceration,  his  experien¬ 
ces  and  sufferings  at  the  concentration  camp,and 
finally  of  his  escape  into  Czechoslovakia.  Mo^ 
readers  of  the  book — and  readers  of  the  daily 
press  even — are  well  enough  aware  of  the 
methods  employed  under  the  Nazi  dictatorship. 
The  recent  coup  d'etat  and  the  blood-bath 
need  no  comment.  For  the  mo^  part  the  nar¬ 
rator  is  retrained  and  calm,  if  perhaps  he  is 
not  always  objective — which  the  reader  will 
probably  not  expedt  him  to  be. 

Here  is  a  book  which  ought  to  be  read  by 
all  who  would  understand  the  developments 
in  Germany.  It  is  a  fine  human  document. 
When  finally  the  author  had  escaped  into 
Czechoslovakia,  where  this  volume  was 
prepared,  he  wrote:  “I  was  again  in  a  country 
of  liberty  where  man  remains  a  man.  In  passing 


the  Czechoslovak  frontier,  I  had  finally  en¬ 
tered  the  civilized  world.” — Harry  N-  Ho- 
ward,  Miami  University. 

•  Camille  Bloch.  Les  Causes  de  la  Guerre 
Mondiale.  Paris.  Paul  Hartmann.  1933. 
12  francs. — This  is  a  very  disappointing  little 
book.  It  aims,  according  to  its  preface,  to  be 
a  brief  account,  reduced  to  essentials,  without 
any  attempt  at  literary  effedt,  and  without 
any  expression  of  judgments  by  the  writer. 
The  author  is  a  professor  at  the  Sorbonne  and 
diredtor  of  the  Bibliotheque  et  Musee  de  la 
Grande  Guerre,  one  of  the  be^  libraries  in 
exigence  on  the  World  War.  One  expedts 
therefore  a  rigorously  scientific  and  reliable 
work  in  popular  form.  But  one’s  expectations 
are  utterly  disappointed. 

Instead  of  approaching  his  subjedt  objedtive- 
ly  and  regarding  it  impartially  from  all  sides, 
he  devotes  disproportionate  space  to  the 
provocative  adlions  of  Germany  and  Au^ria 
and  says  very  little  about  the  similar  adlions  of 
Russia  and  the  French  ambassador  at  St. 
Petersburg,  M.  Paleologue.  There  is  hardly  a 
mention  of  the  Russian,  Izvolski,  one  of  the 
two  or  three  men  who  were  certainly  mo^ 
responsible  for  causing  the  war. 

In  numerous  cases  M.  Bloch  does  not  quote 
his  authorities  fully  or  fairly,  but  seledls  par¬ 
tial  phrases  which  suit  his  purpose,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  with  damning  effedl  by  M. 
Demartial  in  Europe  (April  5,  1934,  p.  610) 
and  by  M.  Jules  Isaac  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Revue  Hi^lorique.  Another  case  may  be 
added.  On  p.  32  M.  Bloch  says  that  “hi^orians 
leaA  unfavorable  to  the  theses  of  German 
propaganda  recognize  that  in  1914,  no  more 
than  in  1909  and  1911,  war  \\'as  not  inevi¬ 
table,”  and  cites  (incorredtly)  the  present 
reviewer’s  book,  adding,  “If  the  immense 
conflagration  broke  out,  it  was  because  some 
one  deliberately  put  a  match  to  the  powder,” 
thus  implying  that  this  is  the  present  writer’s 
view — which  is  very  far  from  the  truth.  He 
also  quotes  approvingly  the  ^tement  that  it 
was  the  Archduke’s  murder  which  was  the 
immediate  occasion  of  the  war,  but  omits  the 
evidence  that  Serbian  officials  had  a  hand  in 
the  murder  plot  and  that  Russia  had  long 
encouraged  Serbia  in  its  anti-Au^rian  in¬ 
trigues. 

If  a  partisan  book  of  this  kind,  by  one 
reputed  to  be  an  eminent  French  scholar,  is 
widely  read  by  the  French,  confirming  them 
in  their  war-time  prejudices,  how  can  one 
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hope  for  any  international  reconciliation  on 
which  alone  future  good  relations  can  resit? 
That  is  why  M.  Bloch's  volume  is  so  sadly 
disappointing. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Robert  Boucard.  Les  Dessems  de  I'Espion' 
nage  Franqais.  Pans.  Les  Editions  Docu' 

mentaires.  1934.  250  pages.  15  francs. — 
Robert  Boucard,  whose  name  “sounds  like 
a  bugle  cair’(?),  claims  for  his  books  of  sensa' 
tional  revelations  a  circulation  of  several  hun' 
dred  thousand.  Here  w’e  have,  after  the 
“secrets”  of  the  British  and  German  spying 
sy^ems,  those  of  the  French,  from  Richelieu 
to  the  present.  All  this  is  ver>'  promising,  and 
much  of  it  may  be  true.  But  somehow  the 
author’s  method  and  ^yle  inspire  us  with 
negative  confidence.  As  literature,  we  prefer 
Phillips  Oppenheim. — Albert  Guerard.  Stan' 
ford  University. 

•  Charles  Upson  Clark.  Voyageurs,  Robes 
J^oires  et  Conreurs  de  Bois.  Stories  of  the 

French  Exploration  of  North  America.  New 
York.  In^itute  of  French  Studies.  Columbia 
University.  1934. 391  pages.  $2.75. — A  fascina' 
ting  colleetion  of  excerpts  from  letters,  reports, 
narratives  and  memoirs  of  French  pioneers. 
Courage,  hardships  and  cheerfulness  almo^ 
unbelievable.  Noted  Champlain’s  promise: 
“Nos  gargons  se  marieront  avec  vos  filles,  et 
nous  ne  serons  plus  qu’un  peuple.”  I  used  to 
think  that  Chateaubriand’s  description  of 
Niagara  took  the  palm  for  romantic  exaggera' 
tion:  but  liiften  to  this  account  of  an  earth' 
quake:  “La  guerre  semblait  etre  meme  entre 
les  montagnes,  dont  les  unes  se  deracinaient 
pour  se  jeter  sur  les  autres,  laissant  de  grandes 
abimes  au  lieu  d’ou  elles  sortaient.  .  .  If 
this  were  not  told  by  a  Jesuit  Father,  we 
might  be  skeptical.  Cadillac  apologizes  for 
his  plain  soldierly  ^yle:  “Le  metier  de  la 
guerre  n’etant  pas  celui  d’un  ecrivain.  .  .,” 
and  then  proceeds  to  describe  Detroit  with 
the  mo^  amusingly  fulsome  eloquence.  A  book 
full  and  many'sided  enough  to  satisfy  the 
average  reader;  a  perfect  introduction  to  fur' 
ther  Audy.  Paragraph  headings  in  English; 
brief  subjtantial  notes  at  the  end;  bibliog' 
raphy  and  index. — Albert  Guerard.  Stanford 
University. 

•  Georges  Linze.  Les  Vainqueurs  de  I'Occan. 
Liege,  ^itions  Desoer.  79  pages. — A 

handsome  largC'format  volume  of  the  gift' 
bexjk  description,  of  which  not  thejlea^t  at' 
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tra(^live  features  are  the  illustrations  by  M. 
Groutars.  M.  Linze  recalls  the  Status  of  prc' 
Colombian  cartography,  then  he  discusses 
the  contributions  of  Columbus,  Vasco  da 
Gama,  Ponce  de  Leon,  Magellan  and  Charles 
Lindbergh.  But  he  devotes  much  more  space  to 
Adrien  de  Gerlach  and  his  expedition  to  the 
South  Pole,  and  even  to  Alain  Gerbault,  who 
crossed  the  Atlantic  a  while  ago  in  a  small 
boat,  than  to  either  of  the  above'mentioned 
worthies,  presumably  because  his  main  pur' 
pose  is  to  remind  Belgian  youth  that  the 
Belgians  have  been  as  goexj  at  this  exploring 
business  as  anybody  else.  And  his  peroration 
assures  his  young  readers  that  though  there 
are  no  more  continents  or  South  Poles  to  in' 
ve^igate,  there  are  and  presumably  always  will 
be  “Mille  secrets  dans  I'usine.  Mille  secrets 
a  la  campagne.  Mille  secrets  peut'Ctre  en  nous' 
memes.  Cherchons!  .  .  .” — H.  K.  B. 

•  Albert  Mathiez.  Le  Direcloire.  Paris. 

Armand  Colin.  1934.  30  francs. — Mathi' 

ez,  the  great  Robespierri^,  and  with  Aulard 
the  official  authority  on  the  Revolution,  did 
not  live  to  complete  this  work,  the  natural 
sequel  of  his  Thermidorian  Reaction.  The  book, 
in  pretty  good  shape,  and  ably  edited  by 
Jacques  Godechot,  takes  up  only  a  few  months 
of  those  four  Stormy  years;  but  it  gives  us,  if 
not  the  whole  history,  at  least  the  background, 
the  essential  problems,  the  inherent  weakness' 
es  of  the  whole  regime,  and  the  author’s 
opinion  about  it.  Naturally,  that  opinion  is 
most  unfavorable :  for  Mathiez,  virtue  had  been 
guillotined  with  the  Incorruptible.  That  the 
Directory  was  incompetent  and  corrupt  may 
be  history,  but  it  certainly  is  not  news,  and  I 
have  yet  to  find  an  impartial  Study  of  the 
period:  Royalist,  BonapartiSt  and  Jacobin 
historians,  for  various  reasons,  unite  in  damn' 
ing  it.  This  partisan  unanimity  makes  us  feel 
obscurely  that  something  might  be  said  and 
should  be  said  in  its  favor.  After  all,  there  is  a 
Diredtoire  Style  in  decoration:  that  seems  to 
imply  some  reviving  interest  in  the  amenities 
of  life.  All  libraries  aspiring  to  completeness 
in  the  field  of  the  French  Revolution  will  need 
this  book :  the  general  public  may  safely  leave 
ic  alone. — Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  Univer' 
sity. 

•  Mme  Saint'Rene  Taillandier.  Henri  IV 
avant  la  Messe.  Paris.  Grasset.  1934.  25 

francs. — Here  is  a  book  which  deserves  to 
be  called  significant,  even  though  it  adds 
nothing  new  in  the  way  of  documentation. 
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Mme  Satnt'Rene  Taillandier  is  a  consum' 
mate  arti^  whose  knowledge  of  the  period  is 
matched  by  her  talent  in  conveying  to  the 
reader  a  comprehensive  under^nding  of  the 
complex  drama  involved.  She  knows  the  his' 
torical  characters  who  fill  the  picture  so  well, 
she  brings  out  the  mo^  subtle  nuances  of  their 
personalities  so  effectively  that  the  reader  feels 
as  if  he  w'ere  intimately  acquainted  with  each 
one  of  them;  he  shares  their  anxieties,  their 
doubts;  he  under^ands  their  hatreds,  their 
passions,  the  sudden  changes  of  heart,  the  ruth' 
lessness,  the  weariness  that  were  so  apparent 
at  this  period  and  that  influenced  the  course 
of  hi^ory. 

This  in  a  vigorous,  colorful  ^yle.  The 
author  has  added  another  laurel  to  her  reputa- 
tion  as  a  hi.<torical  wiiter. — Jeanne  d'Ucel. 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  A.  Thomazi.  La  Conquete  de  I'Indochine. 
Paris.  Payot.  1934.  292  pages.  20  francs. 

—A  very  honorable  piece  of  hi^orical  work, 
but  of  minor  intereA  to  the  general  public. 
The  conque^^t  of  Indochina  was  not  colorful  like 
that  of  Algeria:  a  series  of  little  lacklu^re  un- 
comfortable  expeditions,  not  one  of  which 
was  ^rikingly  successful,  and  not  one  genui' 
nely  popular.  Two  fine  episodes  and  char' 
aclers:  Francis  Gamier  and  Henri  Riviere  at 
Hanoi.  The  loose,  haphazard  naval  warfare 
again^  China  (not  quite  declared  war:  it  is 
almo^  impossible  to  know  when  China  is  at 
war)  brought  out  a  great  commander.  Admiral 
Courbet.  Perhaps  the  be^'remembered  name 
in  the  half-century  of  ho^ilities  is  Lang-Son: 
a  minor  set'back,  enormously  exaggerated  in 
transmission,  causing  the  downfall  of  Jules 
Ferry.  The  French  may  be  doing  fine  work  now 
in  Indochina :  but  the  book  offers  no  ju^ification 
for  their  ever  going  there  at  all. — Albert  Gue' 
rard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Joseph  Desaymard.  Chabrier  d'apres  ses 
lettres.  Paris.  Fernand  Roches.  1934.  361 

pages.  iS  francs. — This  biography,  if  biog' 
raphy  it  may  be  termed,  of  the  nineteenth 
century  French  composer  who  has  been  looked 
upon  as  the  precursor  of  Debussy  and  Ravel, 
and  whose  influence  has  been  felt  beyond 
a  pre'War  Debussyisme,  by  the  members  of 
the  “Six”  and  others,  is  not  only  an  extremely 
human  document;  it  is  also  a  contribution,  much 
needed,  to  the  musical  side  of  Impressionism. 
For  Chabrier  was  the  friend  of  Manet  and 
mo^  of  the  painters  of  his  day;  he  not  only 
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sat  as  their  model  (see  Manet’s  portrait,  also 
Fantin'Latour’s  group,  Autour  du  piano);  he 
bought  their  pictures  as  well  and  left  quite  a 
small  colledlion  at  his  death.  He  was  a  friend 
of  Verlaine,  who  devotes  to  him  a  sonnet  in 
his  Amour.  He  was,  all  in  all,  a  vital,  brim' 
mingly  human  personality,  with  an  inexhaus' 
tible  fund  of  good  and  frequently  high  spirits 
and  of  courage,  all  of  which  com.es  out  in 
his  letters. 

M.  Desaymard  may  be  said  almo^  to  have 
e^ablished  a  new  biographic  genre,  by  his 
method  of  presenting  the  letters,  with  an 
Introduction  and  interspersed  sections  of  his 
own.  This  book  will  serve  to  correct  the 
unfavorable  and  unfair  view  presented  in 
Georges  Servieres’  Emmanuel  Chabrier  (1912). 
— Samuel  Putnam.  New  York  City. 

•  A.  Dubois  la  Chartre.  La  Vie  de  Casa' 
nova.  Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  5th  ed. 

1934.  15  francs. — A  conventional,  entertain' 
ing  life  of  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Memoi' 
res.  It  follows  for  the  mo^  part  the  outlines 
of  the  M^oires,  the  abbreviation  giving  the 
reader  a  rather  ^riking  picture  of  eighteenth 
century  European  society.  Casanova  spent 
the  later  years  of  his  life  in  relative  poverty, 
as  librarian  for  the  Count  of  Wald^ein.  His 
ambition  to  achieve  literary  fame  was  not 
satisfied  in  his  lifetime,  despite  various 
attempts,  but  curiously  enough,  he  was 
defined  to  achieve  immortality  from  his 
writings,  even  though  not  for  their  literary 
worth. — J.  A.  B. 

•  FranC'Nohain.  Bayard  ou  la  Centillesse 
Fran;aise.  Paris.  Spes.  1934. — Who  de' 

lights  in  daring'do  whll  find  Ged’s  plenty  in 
the  istory  of  the  chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans  re' 
proche,  told  in  the  manner  of  Jacques  de 
Mailles,  le  Loyal  Serviteur.  Ficflionized  biog' 
raphy?  perhaps — at  lea^  proof  that  the  genre 
is  not  new.  But  life  was  romance  once,  at  leaA 
for  knights  errant;  Bayard  and  his  fellows 
took  war  as  a  noble  sport  and  this  is  a  pageant 
of  a  time  when  personal  courage  and  ^rength 
counted.  The  gentil  chevalier  scorned  and 
deplored  the  comparatively  innocent  artillery 
of  his  day  because  it  enabled  a  boor  of  no 
prowess  to  lay  low  a  gentleman  in  violation  of 
all  the  laws  of  chivalry.  The  author  tries,  not 
always  successfully,  to  screen  the  monotony — 
for  the  modern  reader— of  tournaments  and 
battles  by  frequent  use  of  the  racy  ^yle  of  the 
old  chroniclers. — B.  M.  W. 
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•  Pierre  Frondaie.  Cette  femme  qui  fut 
divine.  Paris.  Baudiniere.  1934.  252  pages. 

12  francs. — Who  won  the  Battle  of  the  Nile? 
— Trafalgar?  Who  was  Napoleon’s  evil  angel? 
— Guess  again.  Then  turn  to  Pierre  Frondaie's 
late^  biographical'hi^orical  novel  and  recog¬ 
nize  “Cette  femme  qui  fut  divine.  .  Look 
at  this  incisive  X-ray  of  the  private  and 
“public"  life  of  Lady  Hamilton  as  she  climbs 
from  her  firA  adventures  as  a  fruit  peddler  to 
dazzling  heights  as  bosom  friend  of  Marie- 
Caroline;  wife  of  the  English  plenipotentiary, 
Sir  William  Hamilton;  mi^ress  of  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  mi^ress  of  the  seas.  Admiral 
Horatio  Nelson;  and  then  see  her  arreted  by 
the  country  she  served,  for  a  paltry  debt. 
France  had  her  Maid  of  Orleans  and  England 
her.  .  .  but  that  might  be  treason. 

Love,  pure  and  venal;  battles,  diplomatic 
and  militari^ic;  humanity,  divine  and  putrid — 
on  land  and  sea.  These,  Pierre  Frondaie  pic¬ 
tures  with  a  bnguage,  ^yle,  and  vigor  that 
make  documented  hi^ory  read  like  a  thrilling 
adventure. — Streeter  Stuart.  El  Reno,  Okla¬ 
homa. 

•  Robert  Goffin.  Sur  les  traces  d'Arthur 

Rimbaud.  Paris.  Editions  du  Sagittaire. 

1934-  79  pages,  illu^rated. — M.  Goffin  visited 
various  towns  in  France  and  Belgium  in  search 
of  documents  or  memories  of  Rimbaud.  He 
found  intereAing  notices  in  old  newspapers, 
particularly  a  long  open  letter  from  Isabelle 
Rimbaud,  si^er  of  the  poet,  in  Le  Courrier  des 
Ardennes.  He  finds  here  a  deliberate  effort  to 
falsify  the  fa(^ts  and  prepare  the  way  for  che 
sandtification  of  this  scion  of  Villon  and  Re- 
gnier.  He  also  talked  with  various  old  people 
who  had  very  clear  memories  of  Arthur.  He 
concludes:  “II  me  suffit  a  moi,  d’imaginer  Ar¬ 
thur  Rimbaud  tel  qu'il  fut,  inverti,  voyou, 
buveur,  incroyant,  emmure  vivant  par  des 
conventions  ^upides.” — Benj.  M.  Wood- 
bridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Maurice  Larrouy.  Antoine  et  Cleopdtre. 

Paris.  “Le  Masque.”  1934.  222  pages. 

6  francs. — This  excellent  ^tudy  renders  a 
valuable  service  in  again  placing  the  emphasis 
where  it  should  be — on  the  political  side  of 
Cleopatra’s  liaisons  with  Caesar  and  Antony. 
By  an  alliance,  Cleopatra,  a  woman  of  fir^-rate 
ability,  converted  the  Roman  troops  from  a 
source  of  danger  to  a  protedtion,  while  Antony 
gained  the  support  of  the  fabulous  wealth  of 
Egypt  for  his  operations  in  the  Ea^t.  The 
battle  of  Adtium  was  not  an  important  or  a 
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severe  engagement.  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
whose  position  had  been  daily  undermined  by 
pe^ilence,  desertion,  and  Odlavius’  propaganda 
of  vilification,  had  determmed  to  return  to 
Egypt.  It  was  afterwards  that  their  cause 
suffered  shipwreck.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
author,  in  identifying  Cleopatra  with  the  Ea^, 
waves  aside  the  evidence  that  she  was  of 
pure  Macedonian  blood,  fails  to  point  out  that 
Antony  took  over  from  her  the  Hellenbtic 
conception  of  the  great  king,  incomprehensible 
to  the  Romans,  and,  finally,  overe^imates  the 
importance  of  the  sea.  It  is  impossible  to  accept 
the  Element:  “Mais  la  Mer  ne  voulut  pas 
que  Cleopatre  devint  la  premiere  imperatrice 
de  Rome.” — Marjorie  Duncan  ?{ice.  Amher^, 
Massachusetts. 

•  Noemi  Regard.  Madame  Pieczynsl^a.  Sa 
vie.  Neuchatel.  Delachaux  et  Nie^le. 
1934.  4  Swiss  francs. — The  letters  of  Mmc 
Pieezynska  (nee  Emma  Reichenbach)  were 
published  in  1928,  shortly  after  the  death 
of  this  woman  who  was  known  especially 
as  a  pioneer  of  social  work  in  Switzerland.  The 
present  book,  utilizing  unedited  letters,  aims 
to  give  the  reader  a  connedted  recital  of  her 
life  and  friendships.  Emma  Reichenbach  in¬ 
herited  from  her  mother  qualities  of  the  French 
race  and  from  her  father  something  of  the 
massiveness  and  determination  of  the  Swiss 
German.  Other  formative  influences  had  their 
part,  especially  Catholic  and  my^ic  Poland 
where  she  spent  the  early  years  of  her  mar¬ 
ried  life;  but  the  three  capital  forces  in  her 
life  were  Mile  Vieux,  “qui  revele  a  elle-meme 
I’ame  deja  si  fervente”;  Dr.  Harriet  Clisby  of 
Bo^on,  who  brought  her  a  personal  and 
definitive  revebtion  of  the  meaning  of  Chri^; 
and  Helene  de  Mulinen,  who  contributed  a 
sympathetic  and  permanent  friendship.  An 
exceptionally  strong  personality,  to  whom 
adversity  seemed  only  a  spur,  Mme  Pieezyns- 
ka  continued  until  the  time  of  her  death  an 
intense  adtivity  towards  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  sexes,  social  betterment  of  women, 
sexual  education,  and  in  the  furthering  of 
movements  of  pieace. 

The  book  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  dis- 
tindlive  Style:  it  is  largely  a  series  of  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  letters  of  Mme  Pieezynska 
linked  together  by  brief  comments  and  resu¬ 
mes.  The  method  is  rather  confusing,  and  the 
text  suffers  from  the  unbounded  hero-worship 
of  the  author.  To  workers  in  the  social  field 
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the  book  should  have  some  appeal. — 1.  W.  ground  for  the  tragic  figure  of  this  martyr  to 
BrocX.  Emory  University.  religious  fanaticism. 


•  Louis  de  Sommerard.  Honoria.  L'Amou' 
reuse  d’Attila.  Paris.  Plon.  1934.  234 

pages.  12  francs. — More  about  Honoria,  siAer 
of  Valentin  III,  who  usually  receives  two 
sentences  in  the  hi^ories,  one  ^ting  that  she 
sent  secretly  to  Attila  in  434  to  propose  their 
marriage,  the  other  that  he  replied  in  450  by 
demanding  her  hand.  It  seems  that  at  the 
earlier  date  she  was  a  vivacious,  pleasure^ 
loving  princess  of  sixteen  condemned  to 
celibacy  for  dynaitic  reasons.  After  her 
failure  with  Attila  she  was  more  successful 
with  Eugene,  intendant  of  her  household. 
The  scandal  caused  by  their  love  ended  in 
permission  for  their  marriage.  There  are  also 
sketches  of  princesses  of  the  Byzantine  empire 
and  a  more  than  usually  sympathetic  life  of 
Julian  the  Apo^ate.  Handicapped  by  our  lack 
of  knowledge  concerning  these  people,  the 
author  refrains  from  invention  or  too  much 
speculation,  preferring  to  round  out  the  nar' 
rative  by  giving  the  background  of  the  period. 
One  of  a  sane,  careful,  impersonal  series  of 
biographies. — Majorie  Duncan  ?iice.  Am¬ 
ber^,  Massachusetts. 

•  Jean  et  Jerome  Tharaud.  La  Tragedie  de  Ra' 
vaillac.  Paris.  Plon.  1933. — This  book  is  an 

attempt  to  explain  the  assassination  of  Henry 
IV.  The  authors  seek  to  show  how  every' 
thing  in  the  life  of  Ravaillac  conspired  to  urge 
him  along  his  fanatical  path.  He  was  bom  of 
a  Catholic  family  in  the  mid^  of  a  Catholic 
community  which  had  more  than  one*  suf* 
fered  the  ravages  of  Protestant  rage.  During 
his  early  years  he  listened  to  denunciations 
of  the  “renegade”  king.  Unhappy  family 
conditions,  constant  Struggles  againSt  adverse 
circumstances,  the  flames  of  religious  passion, 
wild  rumors  of  coming  terrors,  all  combined 
to  unsettle  yet  further  the  none  too  well 
balanced  intelledt  contained  within  his  robu^ 
physical  frame.  He  was  an  ardent  religious 
enthusiast,  indeed  at  times  very  much  of  a 
visionary. 

Afrer  two  long  journeys  to  Paris  and  two 
returns,  Ravaillac  finally  set  out  once  more 
on  his  mission  to  kill  the  sacrilegious  king.  This 
time  he  accomplished  his  purpose,  was  caught, 
tried,  and  paid,  with  simplicity  and  bravery, 
the  penalty  of  horrible  torture  and  death. 

In  the  course  of  the  Story  enough  is  said  of 
the  character  of  the  king  and  of  the  life  and 
customs  of  the  time  to  form  a  fitting  back' 


The  book  is  written  in  the  welhknown 
Style  of  the  Tharaud  brothers,  is  attradively 
printed,  and  is  illustrated  with  interesting 
reprodudtions  of  old  engravings. — Agnes  R. 
Riddell.  Wheaton  College,  Norton,  Massa' 
chusetts. 

•  Comtesse  d’Adhemar.  Kia  Jeunesse  Pro' 
teSlante.  (En  Quete  d’une  Eglise).  Paris. 

Beauchesne.  1934.  198  pages.  10  francs. — 
Comtesse  d’Adhemar,  known  for  her  works 
on  the  education  of  women,  pours  forth  to  us 
in  her  intricate  Style  the  history  of  her  soul. 
With  the  impressionable  and  inquisitive  Stage 
of  youth  as  our  Starting  point  we  follow  her 
footsteps  to  the  vital  milestone,  the  enlighten' 
ing  convidion  of  later  life.  Such  is  her  con' 
version  to  Catholicism  preceded  by  a  Protes' 
tant  youth  (i849'i884). 

An  historical  background  is  naturally  essen' 
tial  to  this  autobiography,  since  the  author’s 
conversion  is  largely  a  consequence  of  social 
events.  Louis  XVIII,  Charles  X,  and  Lojais' 
Philippe  did  their  bit  to  influence  Christianity 
as  did  countless  others  in  centuries  paSt.  Is  it 
not  true  that  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Empire 
there  remained  but  two  alternatives  for  the 
Protestant  girl :  to  forego  her  education  or  to 
procure  it  in  a  Catholic  institution? — Helen 
L.  Fran}{.  Philadelphia. 

•  Georges  Le  Bail.  Grands  Avocats  Poli' 
tiques.  Paris.  Berger-Levrault.  1934.  178 

pages.  12  francs. — An  amiable  series  of 
“vacation  watercolor  sketches’’  by  a  Breton 
Senator.  Thirteen  careers  in  outline,  from 
Berryer  to  Viviani;  with  brief  and  sympa' 
thetic  appreciations,  and  a  few  samples.  Some 
of  those  great  political  lawyers— Clement, 
Laurier,  Allou — are  pretty  dim  and  duSty 
names  at  present.  A  good  subjed;  an  appealing 
little  book;  we  only  wish  it  were  more 
substantial. — Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Lt.  Col.  Ch.  Bugnet.  Mangin.  Paris. 
Plon.  1934.  333  pages.  18  francs. — Con' 

temporary  France  has  very  few  great  soldiers 
who  are,  purely  and  simply,  “The  Soldier.’’ 
Gallieni  and  Lyautey  were  first  of  all  adminis' 
trators;  Foch  was  a  Strategist  and  professor; 
Joffre  an  engineer  and  organizer.  Mangin,  of 
a  military  family,  fearless,  pugnacious,  with 
redoubtable  mandibles,  is  the  bom  fighter, 
and  little  else.  For  that  reason,  despised  and 
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dreaded  of  politicians;  and  for  that  reason  also, 
something  of  a  national  hero.  Many  pilgrims 
to  his  ^atue. 

Be.<t  remembered  for  four  episodes  in  his 
career:  took  active  part  in  Marchand  Mission 
(Fashoda);  was  chief  apostle  and  practical 
organizer  of  the  Black  Army;  Nivelle's  in^ru' 
ment  in  disa^rous  offensive  of  1917  (Mangin' 
the'Butcher);  finally,  as  Commander  of  French 
troops  of  occupation,  favored  Dorten's  plan 
for  autonomous  Rhineland  Republic  (not 
separated  from  German  Reich).  Popularized 
the  slogan:  “France  is  a  nation  of  a  hundred 
million.”  An  elementary,  vivid,  unmanageable, 
not  particularly  attractive  personality.  This 
is  Hagiography,  not  a  critical  ^tudy;  well' 
written,  however,  and  generally  accurate. — 
Albert  Gu^ard,  Stanford  University. 

•  Lucien  Pitollet.  Huit  mois  de  guerre  dans 
une  Ambulance  limousine.  Lille.  Mercure 
Universel.  1933.  i?  francs. — Lucien  Pitollet 
was  professor  of  hi^ory  at  the  (College  de 
CJonfolens  when  the  Great  War  broke  out, 
and  he  died,  of  illness  contracted  in  the  war 
several  years  after  peace  had  been  signed,  as 
professor  of  hi^ory  in  the  Lycee  de  Peri' 
gueux.  He  was  the  brother  of  Camille  Pitollet, 
who  in  an  unsigned  prefatory  note  to  the 
Memories  of  the  deceased,  sketches  the  chief 
events  of  his  life.  Lucien  Pitollet,  mobilized  near 
the  beginning  of  Augu^,  1916,  as  a  ^retcher' 
bearer  in  one  of  the  ambulances  at  the  front, 
describes  in  the  fir.<t  of  the  book  the  some- 
what  isolated  and  gloomy  exigence  of  an 
intellecftual  loA  among  Limousin  peasants, 
his  fellow'helpers  in  the  difficult  task  of  Good 
Samaritans,  under  the  command  of  country 
doctors  who  had  been  suddenly  transformed 
into  surgeons  of  the  Sanitary  Corps  and  as 
such  were  responsible  for  the  physical  well' 
being  of  thousands  of  poor  wretches  who  had 
been  severely  wounded  in  the  sanguinary 
druggies  at  the  Marne.  Later,  we  are  told  of 
the  incredible  make'shift  arrangements  in  a 
hospital  ju^  back  of  the  firing  line,  at  Saint'Poh 
sur'Temoise,  near  Arras.  Finally,  unable  to  go 
on  with  his  front'line  aeftivities,  the  author 
closes  his  ^tory  with  a  comical  account  of  how 
he  was  sent  to  recuperate  in  a  more  deliberate' 
ly  and  carefully  organized  hospital,  at  Limoges. 
This  is  one  of  the  mo^  important  of  the  French 
war'books.  It  is  couched  in  a  virile  prose  and 
shows  profound  and  human  comprehension  of 
the  moA  terrible  of  mankind’s  scourges.  War. 
— S.  P.  S. 
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•  Ga^on  Smeyers.  Croix  de  Feu.  Bruxelles. 

Les  ^itions  de  Belgique.  1933. — Sir 
Philip  Gibbs  is  quoted  as  saying  that  “all  the 
war  books  and  war  films  have  done  more  harm 
than  good  by  exciting  the  imagination  of  young 
minds  and  thrilling  them  with  a  sense  of 
enormous  adventure.”  Many  others  who 
speak  with  less  authority  have  said  the  same 
thing.  I  shall  not  try  to  defend  the  cinema, 
which  has  laws  of  its  own.  But  I  mu^  protect 
against  this  charge  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
printed  word.  More  and  more,  now  that  it 
can  be  told,  the  blind  and  hideous  mechanism 
of  war  is  relentlessly  portrayed  by  former 
combatants.  Will  anyone  maintain  that 
Raemaekers’  cartoons  lend  war  a  halo?  The 
late^  volume  of  war  reminiscence  which  has 
come  to  my  notice,  Croix  de  Feu,  is  inspired 
by  the  spirit  of  Raemaekers.  Young  volun' 
teers  with  the  higher  ideals  are  rapidly  ini' 
tiated  into  the  frenzied  Inferno  where  the 
individual  and  even  humanity  is  nothing  but 
gri^  for  super'machinery.  M.  Smeyers  swore 
over  the  tombs  of  his  fallen  comrades  to  reveal 
the  true  image  of  war.  Hence  without  any 
effort  at  literary  artifice,  he  relates  with 
brutal  simplicity  what  he  saw,  heard  and 
experienced.  Two  brief  quotations  may  reveal 
something  of  the  tone.  Privates  are  speaking 
in  one  of  the  front  line  trenches:  “Si  chacun 
re^ait  dans  son  pays,  la  guerre  ne  serait  plus 
possible;  on  a  dit  tant  de  choses  et  le  plus 
simple  serait  que  ceux  qui  veulent  se  battre 
le  fassent  entre  eux  et  chex  eux.”  That  may 
not  solve  international  difficulties,  but  it  is 
the  plain  horsc'sense  of  men  who  prefer  any 
sacrifice  to  a  repetition  of  Armageddon.  At 
the  end  of  a  relatively  quiet  scene  the  author 
speaks :  “Misere  de  misere  et  pitie  sur  la  terre 
a  ceux  qui  nous  suivront,  a  ceux  qui  ne  com' 
prendraient  pas.  .  .” — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge. 
Reed  College. 

•  L,  Wolff.  Dante  Gabriele  Rossetti.  Paris. 

Henri  Didier.  1934. — This  work  is 
^riclly  scientific  in  that  it  Judies  the  bio' 
graphical  events  of  Rossetti’s  life  but  it  is 
keenly  interpretative  in  that  it  is  intere^ed  in 
the  analyse  of  his  art,  seeking  in  his  works  the 
refledtion  of  his  experience  sublimated  into 
art.  He  shows  in  Rossetti  a  man  divided  be' 
tween  the  flesh  and  the  aspiration  to  an  ab* 
solute  beauty.  Possessing  more  imagination 
than  intellect,  hampered  in  reaching  a  cosmic 
meaning  in  the  phenomenon  of  love  by  his 
egocentric  nature,  seeing  more  the  isolated 
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episode  than  the  drama  of  humanity  and  life, 
Rossetti  wavered  all  his  life  between  the  two 
antithetical  forces  of  body  and  spirit,  absolute 
beauty  and  sensuality,  creating  an  art  deeply 
and  laceratingly  romantic.  The  author  explains 
through  this  inexorable  idealism  the  absence 
of  any  realism  in  the  art  of  Rossetti.  Realism 
which  dominates  his  life  so  much  was  banished 
from  the  citadel  of  his  art  because  there  the 
arti^  sought  a  moment  of  calm  that  the  gross 
aspec?ls  of  reality  would  have  di^urbed  and 
de^royed. 

His  poetry  pivots  around  two  central 
themes:  love  and  death.  The  author  beautifully 
follows  the  unfolding  of  these  two  themes 
in  the  works  of  Rossetti  as  a  poet  and  as  a 
painter,  showing  in  them  a  con^ant  unity  of 
inspiration.  The  man  for  whom  Rossetti  had 
a  veritable  cult  and  whom  he  chose  as  a 
symbol  of  his  intellectual  bfe  was  Dante. 
Aptly  the  author  has  divided  the  arti^ic 
life  of  Rosetti  into  three  parts:  In  que^ft  of 
Beatrice,  Beatrice,  and  After  Beatrice. 

The  book  is  a  noteworthy  contribution  to 
Rossetti  literature  and  as  such  can  claim  the 
attention  of  scholars  wherever  they  happen 
to  keep  alive  the  intere^  in  the  romantic 
6gure  of  Dante  Gabriele  Rossetti. — Domenico 
Vittorini.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

•  Tri^an  Bernard.  Voyageons.  Paris.  Albin 

Michel.  1933.  15  francs. — He  who  expects 
a  panegyric  of  the  open  road  in  Voyageons  is 
quickly  disillusioned.  Bernard’s  opinion  of 
travel  is  apparently  that  of  the  hero  of  one  of 
the  thirty'three  sketches  which  make  up  this 
colleiAion:  here  the  “vieillard  lyrique  et  casa' 
nier,”  asked  if  he  enjoys  travel,  replies:  “The' 
oretically  it  fills  me  with  enthusiasm,  in  prac' 
tice  I  have  a  horror  of  it.”  Sea'voyages  with 
salty  terms  as  found  in  books :  Nature,  imagined 
from  Paris,  fascinate  Bernard.  In  spite  of  his 
love  for  the  sedentary  life  he  h.  s  traveled 
moderately,  enjoying  the  cars  of  friends,  “so 
agreeable  and  so  economical,”  or  doing  the 
theatrical  circuit.  Of  these  excursions  he 
reports  many  an  incident,  many  an  anecdote. 
With  wit  and  often  irony  he  tells  of  the  acci' 
dents  and  inconveniences  of  travel,  of  boring 
companions,  of  those  who  take  flight  from 
their  amours,  only  to  return  by  the  next 
express.  Some  of  the  chapters  are  enlightening 
excursions  in  poetry.  Even  though  some  of  the 
material  barely  escapes  banality,  the  author 
displays  throughout  narrative  ability  and 
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clarity  of  ^tyle. — Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson 
College. 

•  l^ierre  Dominique.  Siberie  Rouge.  Paris. 
Editions  des  Portiques.  1933. — The  au' 

thor  traveled  through  Siberia  and  Russian 
Central  Asia  during  the  Spring  of  1933. 
He  found  the  economic  and  the  cultural  level 
of  the  population  to  be  very  low.  He  found 
that  the  much  vaunted  con^rudtions  of  the 
Soviets  are  faulty  and  that  the  reports  sent 
from  Siberia  to  the  central  authorities  in 
Moscow  are  much  more  beautiful  than  the 
reality  they  try  to  cover  up.  These  journal i^ic 
sketches  leave  no  doubt  that  the  author  found 
little,  if  anything,  worthy  of  praise.  And  yet 
through  this  unfavorable  medium  an  un' 
prejudiced  reader  can  not  help  feeling  the 
tremendous  effort  the  Soviets  put  forth,  again^ 
enormous  odds,  to  bring  indu^ry  and  culture 
to  an  undeveloped  region  and  to  a  very  back' 
ward  population. — ?{athan  Altshiller  Court. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Gabrielle  Reval.  L'enchantement  du  For' 
tugal.  Paris.  Fasquelle.  1934.  215  pages. 

12  francs. — This  charming  and  delightful 
volume  is  one  of  the  series :  Collection  voyageu' 
ses  de  lettres.  You  will  enjoy  this  book  if  you 
like  travel  books — travel  books  which  are  well 
written.  It  begins  with  an  ocean  voyage,  takes 
the  reader  through  old  Lisbon  and  other  places 
in  Portugal.  There  is  an  excellent  description 
of  the  “Portuguese  Riviera”  and  a  fine  char' 
adierization  of  the  peasant  of  the  country. 

Portugal  is  too  little  known  to  the  average 
traveler  or  ^udent.  This  book  ought  to 
simulate  intere^  in  this  old  and  picturesque 
country  and  its  people. — Harry  N-  Howard. 
Miami  University. 

•  Maurice  Robert.  L'Afrique  Centrale. 
Paris.  A.  Colin.  1934.  215  pages.  10.50 

francs. — Quite  worthy  of  that  marvelous 
pocket  collection:  exp)ert  work  for  the  inteb 
ligent  general  public.  “Vulgariser  sans  abais' 
ser.”  Author  a  Belgian  geologic;  perfect 
presentation  of  physical  geography,  with 
emphasis  on  mineral  resources.  Very  brief 
hi^orical  sketch.  Good  Judies  of  agricultural 
possibilities  and  communications.  Nothing 
about  the  human  element.  Yet  economic 
geography,  the  author’s  chief  concern,  is 
inconceivable  without  human  activity.  Two 
additional  chapters:  The  Native  Races,  and 
The  Methods  of  Belgian  Administration, 
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would  have  made  this  a  perfec^l  prkis. — 
Albert  Gukard. — Stanford  University. 

•  Tache  Papahagi.  Images  d' ethnographic 

Roumaine.  BuchareA.  Cultura  Natio' 

nala.  Vol.  I.  518  photos.  Vol.  II.  431  photos. 
Vol.  Ill,  561  photos — all  with  French  and 
Roumanian  texts.  I9a8'i934. — The  author, 
leAurer  on  Dialecftics  and  Folklore  in  the 
University  of  Buchare^,  analyzes  from  the 
ethnographic  and  folklori^  viewpoint  the 
various  aspeAs  of  the  life  of  the  Roumanians 
living  North  and  South  of  the  Danube.  The 
6r^  two  volumes  deal  with  the  Danube's 
northern  regions  with  a  limited  number  of 
di^ridts  of  Transylvania,  Bukovina  and  Mob 
davia,  while  South  of  the  Danube  the  author 
presents  the  branch  of  Aromani  from  the  Pm- 
dus,  also  the  branches  of  Meglina  and  Gra' 
mo^eni  Roumanians.  The  third  volume  covers 
the  ethnographic  presentation  of  the  Banat 
and  Oltenia.  Nearly  all  che  material  deals 
mo^ly  with  the  life  of  the  Roumanians  in 
summer.  But  all  the  pictures  are  original  and 
represent  mo^  valuable  contributions  to 
ethnographic  Judies. — J.  S.  Rouce\.  Penn' 
sylvania  State  College. 

•  Marguerite  Akron.  L'Eglise  et  VEnfant. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1934.  245  pages.  15  francs. 

— An  appeal  for  a  clearer  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  education  and  its  spiritual 
significance  in  human  life.  The  author,  after 
defining  The  Church,  The  Child,  The  Family, 
The  State,  Education  and  InArudlion,  gives  a 
series  of  sketches  covering  the  place  of  the 
Child  and  Education  in  various  periods  from 
pre'Chri^ian  to  modern  times.  Pagan  society 
looked  upon  the  child  largely  from  the  view' 
point  of  physical  fitness  for  military  service. 
It  was  Chri^ian  society,  created  by  the 
Church,  that  fir^  looked  with  tenderness  upon 
the  child  and  cherished  a  regard  for  spiritual 
development  beyond  the  mere  physical.  The 
author  traces  the  place  of  the  child  in  educa' 
tion  down  to  Charlemagne,  then  shows  the 
influences  of  choral  training  for  the  young  in 
the  choirs  of  cathedrals,  basilicas  and  chapels. 
A  chapter  shows  what  the  fifteenth  century 
educator,  Gerson,  did  for  children,  when  he 
turned  from  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Univer' 
sity  of  Paris,  to  devote  himself  at  Lyons  ex' 
clusively  to  the  education  of  the  young.  Six' 
teenth  century  humanism,  according  to  Mile 
Akron,  endangered  both  Child  and  Church. 
The  French  Revolution  introduced  a  formula 
now  used  by  fiisci^t  and  soviet  imperiali^s. 
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“the  child  belongs  to  the  ^ate.”  So  began  a 
druggie  between  ^ate  and  church  for  the  pos' 
session  of  the  child.  The  author’s  view  of  the 
education  of  the  young  in  modem  France  is 
pessimi^ic. — Thomas  Wearing.  The  Colgate' 
Roche^er  Divinity  School. 

•  Emile  Baumann.  Amour  et  Sagesse.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1934.  284  pages.  15  francs. — 

The  seventh  edition  of  a  work  dealing  with 
the  eternal  song  lifted  by  spiritual  love  in  the 
mid^  of  world  disquietude  and  calamity.  True 
wisdom  is  found  in  the  recognition  of  this 
divine  love,  free  from  physical  considerations, 
which  can  dominate  human  life  and  lead  all 
activity  into  realms  where  wisdom  achieves 
everlasting  Standards  of  value.  For  the  accom' 
plishment  of  all  that  is  worthy,  love  is  the 
first  and  laSt  word. 

The  b(X)k  contains  a  prologue,  followed  by 
thirteen  chapters,  the  laSt  constituting  an  epi' 
logue.  Love  in  the  sphere  of  the  mind,  shown 
by  Dante  for  Beatrice,  Petrarch  for  Laura  and 
Michel  Angelo  for  Vittoria  Colonna,  with 
all  of  its  well'bred  manifestations,  is  dis' 
cussed.  Holy  love,  prefigured  in  early  Medb 
terranean  religions,  amongst  the  Hebrews,  as 
described  in  the  Bible,  the  significance  of  the 
New  Testament  account  of  the  Wedding  at 
Cana  of  Galilee;  heroic  love,  exemplified  by 
Polyeude  and  Pauline;  holy  conjugal  love, 
as  seen  in  Joinville’s  journal  narrating  the 
experiences  of  Louis  the  Ninth  and  his  young 
queen;  spiritual  affedtion  incarnate  in  Mary 
Magdalene,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  Saint 
Teresa  of  Avila — all  these  variations  of  the 
divine  theme  are  sympathetically  interpreted. 
With  the  long  view  over  the  centuries  of  love’s 
operation  in  human  life  the  author  can  turn 
to  a  future  that  is  bright  with  hope.  In  spite 
of  the  “false  peace’’  which  followed  1918, 
in  spite  of  nations  seeking  revenge,  in  spite 
of  mcxlern  manifestations  of  ancient  barbarism, 
there  Still  endures  a  love  than  cannot  die.  As 
long  as  one  man  of  indomitable  goodwill 
responds  to  the  angelic  chorus  which  came  to 
the  Bethlehem  shepherds,  there  is  no  place 
for  despair. — Thomas  Wearing.  The  Colgate' 
Rochester  Divinity  School. 

•  A.  Busuioceanu.  Les  tableaux  du  Greco 
dans  la  colledion  royale  de  Roumanie. 

Paris.  Gazette  de  Beaux'Arts.  1934.  24  pages. 
8  francs. — The  author,  mastering  a  minute 
and  solid  Store  of  knowledge  about  the  famous 
painter’s  work.  Studies  in  detail  the  nine 
pictures,  hitherto  pradtically  unknown,  be' 
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longing  to  the  royal  colledtion  of  old  paintings. 
The  work  presents  at  the  same  time  a  critical 
analysis,  based  on  the  author's  de  visu  knowh 
edge  of  mo^  of  the  Spanish  arti^’s  work. — 
J.  S.  Roucel{.  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

•  L.  Deshairs.  L'Art,  des  Origines  d  nos 

Jours.  Paris.  Larousse.  1933.  2  vols.  365 

francs. — A  splendid  addition  to  the  well' 
known  Colledion  in'^uarto  Larousse  are  these 
elegant  volumes,  published  under  the  direction 
of  L.  Deshairs,  Professor  at  the  School  of  the 
Louvre  with  the  collaboration  of  thirty  critics 
and  museum  direeftors  of  France  and  abroad. 
There  are  nearly  two  thousand  excellent  photO' 
engravings  and  twelve  color  plates  of  the 
world’s  ma^erpieces.  As  the  title  indicates 
this  work  is  a  hi^ory  of  the  art  of  all  times. 
The  fir^  volume  deals  with  the  art  of  pre' 
hi^oric  days  to  the  17th  century  in  Spain 
and  the  Low  Countries.  Volume  two  begins 
with  the  French  art  of  the  17th  century  and 
brings  the  ^tory  to  the  present  day.  American 
readers  will  be  intere^ed  in  the  chapters  deal' 
ing  with  American  pre-hi^oric  art  and  the 
sky-scraper  archited:ure  of  the  present.  This 
publication  has  had  a  very  large  sale  in  France 
and  is  recommended  without  reserve  for  pur' 
chase  by  American  libraries. — Geo.  B.  Watts. 
Davidson  College. 

•  Leopold  Binental.  Chopin.  Paris.  Rieder. 

1934.  20  francs. — The  fourteenth  volume 

in  the  series  Mattres  de  la  Musique  Ancienne 
et  Moderne  published  under  the  dire(5tion  of 
Andre  Cxaeuroy,  this  book  deals  with  the  life 
and  arti^stic  acitivities  of  that  much-beloved 
romantic  composer — Fredcric-Frangois  Cho¬ 
pin.  Monsieur  Binental  very  properly,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  tends  to  adhere  rather  closely 
to  sound  well-documented  material  and  thus 
manages  to  avoid  mo^  of  the  well-meaning 
but  sentimentally  exaggerated  drivel  which 
forms  the  doubtful  ornamentation  of  so  many 
pages  of  the  Chopin  literature. 

Chopin  is  generally  regarded  by  musicol- 
ogi^s  as  an  epoch-making  piani^  and  a 
sensitive  and  original  composer.  He  was  so 
acclaimed  by  his  contemporaries,  notably  by 
such  men  as  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Berlioz, 
Liszt,  and  by  many  others.  The  charge  is 
commonly  made  that  his  sentimentality  often 
verges  upon  the  morbid,  but  Binental  main¬ 
tains  the  thesis  that  Chopin’s  sentiment  is 
pure  and  free  from  the  dross  of  any  unworthy 
human  emotion — that  his  works  are  the  ex- 
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pression  of  a  technique  individual,  exuberant, 
and  full  of  color. 

Binental’s  ^yle  is  flowing  and  lucid,  his 
viewpoint  rather  one  of  philosophic  disinter- 
e^edness,  and  the  result  is  a  book  of  unusual 
balance  of  judgment — one  in  which  the  in- 
tereA  is  well  summed.  As  in  the  other 
volumes  of  this  series  the  numerous  photo¬ 
graphic  plates  add  greatly  to  the  \'alue  and 
intere^. — Glen  Haydon.  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

•  L.  de  la  Laurencie.  Orphee  de  Glucl{;  etude 
et  analyse.  Paris.  Mellottee.  1934. — Few 

subjects  have  been  so  attractive  to  musicians 
as  the  legend  of  Orpheus.  More  than  thirty 
composers  of  opera  made  use  of  the  material 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries — 
ranging  from  the  fir^  attempts  of  Peri,  Caccini, 
and  Monteverdi  to  an  incompleted  score  of 
Joseph  Hayden.  The  work  of  Gluck,  however, 
has  so  dominated  the  field  that  later  composers 
have  for  the  mo^  part  avoided  it. 

The  early  opera  had  degenerated  into  a 
concert  of  vocal  display  and  a  spectacle  of 
scenic  oAentation  with  little  of  that  elan  vital 
so  essential  to  a  vigorous  work  of  art.  But 
Gluck,  in  collaboration  with  the  poet  Calza- 
bigi,  who  apparently  deserves  more  credit 
than  the  text-books  usually  give  him,  effectively 
initiated  the  reforms  essential  for  the  future 
growth  of  the  opera.  In  1774  Voltaire  is 
reputed  to  have  said;  “II  me  semble  que  Louis 
XVI  et  M.  Gluck  vont  creer  un  nouveau 
siecle.’’  In  view  of  these  facts  the  Orpheus 
of  Gluck  obviously  deserves  special  Audy. 

In  this  book  the  late  lamented  M.  de  la 
Laurencie,  di^inguished  musicologi^,  has 
made  his  final  contribution  to  the  series  Les 
Chefs-d'oeuvre  de  la  Musique  expliques  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  direction  of  Paul  Landormy. 
The  Gluck  literature  has  grown  so  tremendous¬ 
ly  during  the  laA  fifty  years  that  a  critical 
evaluation  of  all  this  material  and  a  succinct 
account  incorporating  the  essential  results 
of  all  research  up  to  the  present  time  is  mo^ 
welcome.  Musical  illu^rations  are  copious 
and  there  is  a  comprehensive  bibliography. — 
Glen  Haydon.  University  of  California. 

•  Au  Disque  Vert.  Paris  et  Bruxelles.  Mes- 
sageries  Hachette  et  Rene  Henriquez. 

1934. — From  1922  to  1925  flourished  Le  Disque 
Vert,  a  Franco-Belgian  review  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  Franz  Hellens.  The  collaborators  were 
young  and  enthusia^ic  experimenters  in  art. 
The  review  vanished  but  not  the  comradeship 
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of  the  group.  Hence  this  volume  of  unpub¬ 
lished  opuscula — verse,  essay,  fiction,  drama — 
from  twenty-seven  of  them.  Many  have  made 
their  mark  in  letters  and  Au  Disque  Vert 
presents  a  varied  sheath  of  avant-garde  ideas 
and  ideals.  To  me — I  confess  to  traditional 
preferences — the  offerings  seem  of  mo^  un¬ 
equal  value;  some  of  the  best-known  names 
might  hesitate  to  be  represented  to  po^erity 
by  these  efforts.  If  so  they  are  running  a  heavy 
risk;  epitomes  like  this  may  well  be  all  that 
the  future  will  have  time  to  notice.  I  have 
marked  for  re-reading  a  ^ory,  Le  Corbillard, 
by  Marcel  Jouhandeau,  which  recalls  at  once 
Daudet  and  Maupassant,  and  three  essays: 
Henri  Dommartin’s  ^udy  of  Marcel  Prou^, 
A.  de  Kerchove's  Freudian  portraits  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Ck)n^ant  and  of  Amiel,  and  Paul  Fie- 
rens'  Lassitude  de  la  Peinture.  The  latter  be¬ 
trays  some  doubt  as  to  the  permanent  value 
of  po^-war  artistic  performance:  “Nous 
savons  trop  d’ou  nous  venons  et  nous  ne 
savons  pas  encore  ou  nous  allons.  (Cette 
observation,  on  en  conviendra,  ne  vaut  pas 
seulement  pour  la  peinture.)  Ce  qu'on  attend, 
car  on  attend,  c  eift-a-dire  que  Ton  espere,  on 
ne  le  pressent  pas  le  moins  du  monde.  C’e^ 
un  homme  qui  surgira.  .  .  II  ne  surgit  jusqu’a 
present  que  des  prophetes,  payant  d'audace 
ct  se  payant  de  mots.  .  .  .Et  tandis  que  Pun 
se  donne  a  soi-meme  la  satisfaction  de  ‘decou- 
vrir'  la  Grece  ou  Rome  ou  la  France  des  pous- 
sini^es,  I’autre  ecrit  I’hi^oire  de  Tart  modet- 
ne — ce  qui  e^  la  facon  la  plus  sure  et  la  plus 
decente  de  Penterrer.”  This  little  volume  may 
well  serve  some  future  hi^orian  w'ho  would 
seise  rapidly  the  trend  of  our  effort  to  renew 
art — esp)ecially  if  the  hoped-for  ma^fter  arises. 
— Benj.  M.  Woodbridgc.  Reed  College. 

•  Georges  Batault.  Le  Pontife  de  la  Dcma- 
gogie — Victor  Hugo.  Paris.  Plon.  1934. 
252  pages.  12  francs. — A  surgical  probing  into 
the  man  Vicftnr  Hugo.  His  eclectic  philosophies 
of  life  and  politics  are  thoroughly  dissected. 
Citations  are  made  from  thirty-two  sources 
to  shatter  his  fixed  idea  of  himself  and  his 
mission  to  men.  Arguments  are  offered  to 
prove  that  Hugo's  bad  thinking  and  nebulous 
exaggerations  greatly  encouraged  demagogy 
in  the  Third  French  Republic.  M.  Batault 
takes  for  granted  that  he  is  writing  on  the  eve 
of  the  “hcure  du  declin”  of  that  republic,  and 
proposes  to  put  Hugo  in  his  place. 

The  author  has  not  completely  excluded 
himself  from  the  book,  but  the  larger  part 
of  it  is  a  collection  of  ^riking  passages  from 


other  students  of  Hugo.  Pertinent  quotations 
from  three  of  Hugo’s  own  works,  William 
Shakespeare,  Pendant  I'Exil,  and  Depuis  I'Exil, 
expand  the  theme.  M.  Batault's  intention  to 
say  nothing  about  Hugo  w’hich  cannot  be 
pointed  out  in  the  texts  is  admirably  carried 
out.  The  only  question  as  to  method  which 
arises  is  about  the  texts  which  are  not  quoted. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  belittle  Hugo’s 
genius  for  word  magic;  the  poseur  and  the 
demagogue  receive  the  attack. — Powell  Boyd. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Renee  Dunan.  La  Philosophic  de  Rene 
Boylesve.  Paris.  Le  Divan.  1933.  18  francs. 
— The  seventh  volume  to  appear  in  the  col¬ 
lection  known  as  Le  Souvenir  de  Rene  Boy- 
lesve,  edited  by  Gerard-Gailly,  this  little  ^udy 
is  a  w’hole-nearted  appreciation  of  one  novel- 
i^  by  another.  After  pointing  out  the  qualities 
of  reserve  and  measure  w’hich  distinguished 
his  character  and  the  tiark  impersonality,  the 
utter  sincerity  and  the  total  absence  of 
opportunism  that  mark  his  novels,  Mme  Du¬ 
nan  does  not  hesitate,  on  more  than  one  occa¬ 
sion,  to  apply  the  word  “genius”  to  Boylesve 
and  his  literary  achievements  and  to  link  him 
with  Balzac,  Flaubert  and  Zola  in  the  chain 
of  French  massters  of  the  art  of  fiction.  She 
then  proceeds  to  an  analysis  of  what  she 
deems  to  be  the  philosophy  underlying  all 
his  novels.  The  basis  of  this  philosophy  is  an 
unswerving  rationalism  and  a  pessimism  “qui 
depasse  meme  Emile  Zola”  (p.  30),  as  a  result 
of  which  Boylesve  “voyait  la  vie  comme  une 
chose  vaine  et  burlesque,  ou  les  belles  inten¬ 
tions,  les  aCtes  nobles,  la  beaute  morale,  sont 
surs  de  succomber  devant  la  coalition  des 
sots”  (p.  31);  he  did  not  believe  in  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  realizing  the  good  and  the  true  and 
thus  was  obviously,  for  Mme  Dunan,  “in- 
croyant  ou  plutot  athce”  (p.  41).  Further  than 
this,  the  critic  essays  to  prove,  by  what  might 
seem  to  some  readers  to  be  a  series  of  logical 
tours  de  force,  that  Boylesve’s  thinking  runs 
parallel  with  the  late^  scientific-philosophical 
theories:  Freudian  psychology,  Ein^teinian 
relativity,  the  theory  of  entropy  or  the  second 
law  of  thermodynamics,  and  Heisenberg’s 
principle  of  indetermination.  Morally,  Boy¬ 
lesve  was  a  non-conformi^,  a  pragmatic,  who 
espoused  a  “morale  vivante”  (p.  70).  This 
conception  of  morality  sprang  from  the 
novelii^t’s  understanding  of  life  and  of  human 
beings;  and  it  is  especially  as  a  psychologist, 
as  an  analyst  of  human  nature  that  Boylesve 
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is,  in  the  eyes  of  Mme  Dunan,  a  “tres  grand 
maitre”  (p.  85);  “on  pent  chercher  parmi  les 
analyses  modernes,  on  ne  trouvera  personne 
qui  lui  soit  comparable”  (p.  86).  To  cap  the 
climax,  the  critic  finds  that  “le  ^yle  de  Rene 
Boylesve,  avec  un  vocabulaire  volontairement 
hmitc  dans  le  sens  purement  classique,  e^  de 
ceux  qui  nous  apparaissent,  parmi  les  contem' 
porains,  comme  les  plus  parfaits”  (p.  94). 
Mme  Dunan  concludes,  therefore,  that  Boy- 
lesve  is  at  lea^  the  equal  of  Zola  and  superior 
to  Daudet  and  all  the  other  Naturali^s;  that 
the  heroine  of  his  Madeleine  jeune  femme  is 
likely  to  survive  even  so  great  a  predecessor 
as  la  princesse  de  Cleves;  and  that  Boylesve’s 
fame  is  defined  to  wax  greater  and  greater. 
“Je  donne  vingt  ans,  avec  un  vaAe  boulever- 
semen c  economique  et  ideologique,  modifiant 
brutalement  les  regies  morales  et  les  concept 
tions  arti^iques  actuellement  reduites  a  une 
simple  mode,  pour  voir  Rene  Boylesve  devenir 
luhmeme  aux  yeux  des  Frangais.  Lui^meme, 
c’e^4'dire  une  des  gloires  les  plus  authenti' 
ques  de  notre  race”  (pp.98'99).  Lavish  praise, 
indeed.  But,  whether  or  not  we  are  inclined 
to  go  the  whole  way  with  Mme  Dunan  in  her 
Boylesve-worship,  we  mu^  feel  grateful  to 
her  for  having  given  us  a  simulating  analysis 
of  the  Weltanschauung  of  a  novel  iS  for  whom 
art  conSituted  a  consecration  of  the  higheS 
personal  and  intelleSual  qualities. 

It  might  be  added  by  way  of  proof  that 
Boylesve  is  rapidly  entering  the  Valhalla  of 
French  menof- letters,  that  on  July  i  of  this 
year  two  commemorative  marble  plaques 
were  set  up  in  his  native  Tourainian  town  of 
La  Haye'Descartes,  one  on  the  house  in  which 
he  was  born  and  the  other  on  that  inhabited 
by  the  boy-hero  of  L'Enfant  a  la  balustrade. 
M.  Abel  Hermant,  Boylesve's  successor  in 
the  French  Academy,  represented  that  body 
on  this  occasion;  and  the  June  30  issue  of  Les 
}{ouvelles  litteraires  published,  in  connection 
with  the  double  unveiling,  an  article  by  another 
fellow'Academician  and  life-long  admirer  of 
Boylesve,  the  poet-noveliS  Henri  de  Regnier. 
— Aaron  Schaffer.  The  University  of  Texas. 

•  Gerard-Gailly.  Autour  de  Guftave  Flau' 
bert:  Les  Vehemences  de  Louise  Colet:  D'a' 
pres  des  documents  inedits.  Paris.  Mercure  de 
France.  1934.  12  francs. — M.  Gerard-Gailly’s 
volume  is  a  generous  scholarly  contribution 
to  the  making  of  a  work  that  is  yet  to  be  writ¬ 
ten,  namely,  a  rounded  and  authentic  life- 
portrait  of  a  woman  who  ^ands  out  as  one  of 
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the  mo^t  fascinating  figures  of  a  by  no  means 
unpicturesque  epcxrh,  and  who,  curious  com¬ 
bination  of  the  bas'bleu,  the  courtesan  and  the 
fishwife,  mu^  be  accorded  a  place  as  one  of  the 
world's  champion  beggars  (at  times,  a  black¬ 
mailing  beggar),  a  humbler  niche  in  that 
gallery  which  is  dominated  by  the  “Scourge 
of  Princes,”  Aretino — for  Louise  Colet 
worked  merely  on  a  smaller  scale,  her  for¬ 
aging  ground  being  the  changing  minivers 
and  regimes  and  the  vain  and  vulnerable  men 
of  letters  of  a  nation,  in  place  of  popes  and 
emperors. 

^ck  in  1913,  the  firA  attempt  at  a  book 
on  Louise  was  made  by  Mme  Me^ral-Com- 
bremont,  with  her  La  belle  madame  Colet, 
une  deesse  des  Romantiques,  a  ^udy  that  makes 
lively  reading,  but  which  is  marred  by  gaps 
in  documentation.  In  1922  came  the  British 
D.  E.  Enfield’s  A  Lady  of  the  Salons,  which, 
however,  a  sentimental  piece  of  work,  deals 
more  with  salon  life  than  with  Louise.  The 
short  of  it  is,  Louise  Ckilet’s  “Life”  is  yet 
to  be  done;  and  if  this  were  not  so  extravert 
a  season,  if  the  “dashing”  biography  were  ^ill 
selling  as  it  once  did,  some  American  publisher 
well  might  take  the  hint  and  send  some 
representative  of  the  light-touch  school  to 
spend  a  year  or  so  in  France  on  the  job. 

M.  Gcrard-Gailly  writes  amusingly  and 
with  a  tempered  satire.  The  first  section  of 
his  book  deals  with  Louise’s  promiscuous 
grovellings  and  fleecings,  ca^  into  high  light 
by  her  empty  boaA:  "Je  nai  rien  adule,  je  nai 
rien  mendie."  She  was  the  mi^ress  in  turn, 
or  without  waiting  for  turn,  of  Victor  Cousin, 
Alfred  de  Vigny,  Musset,  Champfleury, 
Flaubert — how  many  others?  It  is  the  present 
author  who  adds  the  name  of  Champfleury 
to  the  li^.  Beranger  was  another  friend  and 
supporter,  and  Vivftor  Hugo  gave  her  a 
Hugoesque  admonition;  "Planez,  e'eSt  votre 
devoir  d’aiglc.”  Etc.,  etc.  She  was  always 
quarreling  with  and  trying  to  propitiate 
Sainte-Beuve.  She  had  to  intrude  herself  into 
the  Sand-Musset  controversy,  with  her  Lui, 
playing  the  drink-ridden  poet  up  as  a  sort 
of  god,  after  having  previously  viciously 
revenged  herself  upon  him  with  her  La  Ser' 
vante.  She  did  this  while  having  her  revenge 
upon  Flaubert,  after  having  hymned  the 
latter  in  her  Lettres  d'amour.  M.  Gerard- 
Gailly  throws,  incidentally,  a  new  light  upon 
her  Une  hiStoire  de  soldat,  which  now  appears 
as  a  veiled  invitation  to  the  noveli^  to  come 
back  to  his  old  love. 
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The  second  portion  of  the  book  has  to  do 
in  detail  with  the  Flaubert-Colet  affair — “un 
proces  sentimental".  It  is  characfteri^ic  of 
Flaubert  that  he  comes  through  this  as  any 
other  te^  a  bigger  man  than  ever.  Again^  his 
hone^y,  simplicity  and  real  magninimity, 
Louise's  base  pettiness  ^nds  out  in  bold 
relief.  She  was,  simply,  what  in  current  slang 
would  be  known  as  a  “chiselei.”  This  tends 
to  right  the  view,  by  far  too  chivalrous 
toward  her,  put  forward  by  M.  Albert  de 
Bersaucourt  in  a  magazine  article  in  1913. 

One  of  the  moA  interesting  portions  of  the 
entire  volume  is  the  Appendix,  dealing  with 
the  relations  of  Flaubert  and  the  ill-femed 
Maxime  du  Camp.  While  not  precisely  a  revi' 
sion  of  the  case  againSt  Du  Camp,  this  paper 
does  show  him  in  a  good  deal  more  favorable 
light  than  heretofore.  One  begins  to  suspeA 
that  the  blame  was  not  wholly  on  his  side. 
In  any  event,  in  despite  of  any  literary 
fallingsout,  Flaubert  and  Du  Camp  remained 
fast  personal  friends  down  to  the  novelist's 
death.  It  was  a  retrospective  jealousy  which 
gnawed  at  Maxime  and  led  him  to  commit  the 
unpardonable  sins  to  be  met  with  in  his  Sou- 
uenirs  litteraires.  Du  Camp  emerges  finally  as 
a  tragic  figure,  rather  than  as  the  blackguard 
customarily  painted  for  us. — Samuel  Putnam. 
New  York  City. 

•  Brice  Parain.  Essai  sur  la  misere  humaine. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1934.  249  pages.  15  francs. 
— M.  Parain's  essay  on  These  Times  is  one 
of  a  distinguished  series,  Les  Ecrits,  edited  by 
the  young  novelist,  Jean  Guehenno,  a  series 
which  has  included  such  works  as  Malaparte's 
Technique  du  coup  d'etat  and  Le  bonhomme  Ls' 
nine,  Ferdinand  Fried's  La  fin  du  capitalisme 
(Ende  des  Kapitalismus),  Ludwig  Bauer's  La 
Guerre  eSl  pour  demain  and  L'Agonie  d'un 
Monde,  Daniel  Halev>''s  Courrier  d'Europe, 
etc.  Amid  this  list  of  provocative  titles,  the 
present  volume  finds  a  not  unfitting  place, 
although  it  does  not  possess  the  more  or  less 
sensational  distinction  of  the  others.  Dealing 
with  the  endlessly  discussed  problem  of  the 
world's  present  plight,  it  is  deeply  and  sin' 
cerely,  feelingly,  written,  but  remains  rather 
vague  in  the  end — one  is  always  looking  for  a 
conclusion  that  is  never  quite  drawn.  As  M. 
Parain  sees  it,  our  trouble  is  in  reality  one 
of  language,  arising  from  the  divorce  between 
language  and  meaning;  and  in  this  connection, 
he  discusses  interestingly,  sympathetically  yet 
trenchantly,  such  a  phenomenon  as  the  recent 


“conversion"  of  Andre  Gide  to  Communism. 
There  is  in  the  book  a  bit  too  much  of  what 
Prof.  Curtius  would  call  “eschatological 
pathos,"  and  the  author's  native  intensity 
is  unnecessarily  Stressed  by  his  form.  The 
section  entitled  Courte  hiitoire  de  I'apres' 
guerre  is  particularly  worth  reading,  this  and 
the  intelligent  pages  on  Soviet  Russia.  Among 
M.  Parain's  outstanding  qualities,  indeed,  are 
his  intelligence  and  his  fairness;  he  is  by  no 
means  a  mere  grumbler  or  praiser  of  dead  days. 
But  one  cannot  help  wondering  if,  after  all, 
so  well  meant  and  reasondnspired  an  essay  as 
his  does  not  merely  add  to  the  verbal  confu' 
sion — words,  words,  words!  we  have  had  so 
many  of  them. — Samuel  Putnam.  New  York 
City. 

•  Henri  de  Regnier.  De  mon  temps.  Paris. 
Mercure  de  France.  1933.  12  francs. — 

Henri  de  Regnier  is  the  personification  of  the 
urbane  in  letters.  If  proof  were  called  for,  the 
present  slender  volume  could  be  adduced. 
These  twenty'four  brief  papers  are  so  many 
passages  from  the  vie  litt^aire  of  one  of  the 
mo^  di^inguished  figures  of  the  Symbol!^' 
po^'Symboli^  generation.  Fascinating  gimps' 
es,  but  no  more  than  glimpses,  are  afforded 
of  Edmond  de  Goncourt,  Guy  de  Maupas' 
sant,  Anatole  France,  Catulle  Mendes,  Jules 
Lemaitre,  Octave  Mirbeau,  Emile  Verhaeren, 
Remy  de  Gourmont,  Alfred  Jarry,  the  Com' 
tesse  de  Noailles,  and  a  number  of  others. 
Many  of  M.  de  Regnier 's  reminiscences  na' 
rurally  center  about  the  Mercurc  de  France, 
where  Gourmont  used  to  come  of  a  Friday 
afternoon  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  comite 
de  ledure  and  where  seemingly  so  out  of  place 
a  character  as  the  author  of  Ubu  roi  would  drop 
in  for  the  Tuesday  salon. 

Speaking  of  Gourmont :  “Remy  de  Gourmont 
e^t  un  grand  ecrivain.  II  e^  notre  Montaigne, 
notre  Sainte'Beuve.  II  e^  notre  Gourmont." 

A  di^inCtion  between  Anatole  France  the 
writer  and  Anatole  France  the  “causeur": 
“J'ajouterai  meme  que,  si  lire  France  a  toujours 
ete  pour  moi  un  delice,  I'entendre  'causer'  m'a 
toujours  produit  une  soite  de  malaise  et  aussi 
un  insurmontable  ennui." 

Which  goes  to  show  that  one  may  be 
Araightforward  and  hone^  and  Aill  be  urbane. 
— Samuel  Putnam.  New  York  City. 

•  EmeA  Seilliere.  Anatole  France,  critique 
de  son  temps.  Paris,  ^itions  de  la  Nou' 

velle  Revue  Critique.  253  pages.  12  and  15 
francs. — M.  Seilliere's  La  Jeunesse  d' Anatole 
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France,  dealing  with  France  up  to  his  fiftieth 
year  or  thereabouts  and  down  to  the  period 
of  La  Reine  Pedauque,  appeared  some  months 
ago.  The  present  volume  picks  up  and  conti' 
nues  to  the  end  of  a  life  which,  as  its  end  ap' 
proached,  grew  more  and  more  turbulent,  on 
the  plane  of  social  and  political  thinking.  It  is 
as  a  “critic  of  his  times”  that  France  is  seen 
here.  All  the  remaining  works  are  considered 
from  this  point  of  view.  M.  Seilbere  on  the 
biographical  side  ^till  follows  as  a  base  M. 
Leon  ^rrias’  Anatole  France.  There  are  very 
brief  biographical  interspersions  between  the 
prolonged  and  prolix  analyses  of  the  various 
works.  The  analyses  are  interlarded  with  M. 
Seillicrc’s  own  incessant  querulous  and  horri' 
fied  comments — indeed  the  “criticism”  largely 
takes  the  form  of  exclamations  of  horror.  For 
the  author  is  one  of  those  little  frightened 
old  men  of  France  and  the  world  who  are  un' 
speakably  alarmed  now  by  anything  that  might 
bring  on  or  even  suggeA  Communism.  (To  him, 
proletarian  democracy,  or  any  other  brand  of 
democracy,  is  ju^  another  and  terrifying  form 
of  that  Romanticism  which  lures  him  so  that 
he  has  devoted  the  paA  thirty'five  years  of 
his  life  to  ^udying  it  in  print.)  In  the  case  of 
France,  he  ^till  sees  the  latter’s  exuberantly 
lowering  old  age  as  a  sort  of  breakingdoose, 
upon  finding  himself  freed,  at  about  the  age 
of  fifty,  from  family  and  other  retraining 
bonds,  in  other  words,  as  a  sort  of  senile  wild' 
oats  sowing,  leading  to  Dreyftisism,  Com' 
munism  and  any  number  of  unseemly  exces' 
ses.  France  himself  appears,  as  he  mut  upon 
any  examination,  none  too  consitent  a  char' 
ader  in  this  resped;  and  one  mut  admit  in 
the  end  that  he  was  simply  not  meant  to  be 
a  Communit;  the  individual  hedonitic 
element  in  him  was  too  trong.  His  critic  sees 
in  all  this  a  “fundamental  ambiguity,”  a 
“paradox  of  vital  attitude,”  in  the  form  of  a 
contrad  between  France’s  psychologic  pes' 
simism  on  the  one  hand  and  his  mydical  Rous' 
seau  naturalism,  implying  a  psychologic  op' 
timism,  on  the  other.  The  book  seems  to  this 
reviewer  to  add  nothing  whatsoever  to  our 
knowledge  or  conception  of  France.  It  is  good 
reading  only  for  the  fun  one  gets  from  M. 
Seilliere’s  quavering  irascibibty. — Samuel  Put' 
nam.  New  York  City. 

•  Pierre  d’Agez.  Carnets  d'un  Solitaire. 

Paris.  Eugene  Figuiere.  15  francs. — 
These  “carnets”  contain  a  series  of  essays  on 
various  subjeds.  The  author,  who  is  a 
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Catholic  and  monarchic  writer,  judges  every' 
thing  from  this  viewpoint.  He  hates  republican 
France,  with  its  indudrial  civiliation  and  its 
democratic  inditutions.  He  harks  back  to  the 
glorious  medieval  period,  and  abhors  modem 
scientific  materialism,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
is  not  favorable  to  the  development  of  beauty. 
Modem  art  and  modem  literature  are  anath' 
ema  to  him.  He  pours  out  his  particular  hatred 
on  the  two  great  contemporary  writers, 
Gide  and  Proud.  He  judges  them  from  his 
royal  id  and  nationalid  point  of  view  and 
finds  them  wanting  as  men  and  as  artids. 
He  hates  the  immorah'sm  of  Gide  and  the 
amoralism  of  Proud.  For  our  writer,  Gide  is 
rather  a  joumalid  and  an  essayid  than  a 
novelid.  He  finds  great  faults  in  Gide’s  plots 
and  charaderization.  The  Russian  influence  on 
this  author,  he  deems  mod  unfortunate.  In  his 
opinion,  the  Slavic  soul  is  totally  different 
from  the  French  spirit,  and  France  cannot 
assimilate  Russia.  Scepticism  is  to  him  a  danger 
and  ecledicism  a  weakness.  Gide  is,  in  his 
eyes,  possessed  of  the  demon  of  hodility  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  He  grants  that  Gide  pos' 
sesses  form,  but  form  is  not  suflEcient  to  make  of 
him  a  great  writer.  The  relativism  of  Proud 
is  to  our  critic  as  didadeful  as  Gide’s  individ' 
ualism.  Proud’s  charaders  he  finds  to  be  mem' 
bers  of  a  secret  society  which  ha^  continued 
the  manners  and  morals  of  Sodom  and  Gomor' 
rah.  The  author  deserves  at  lead  credit  for  his 
courage  in  attacking  such  modem  idols  as  Gide 
and  Proud,  and  from  his  point  of  view,  he  is 
certainly  judified  in  his  criticism.  It  is  sur' 
prising,  however,  that  this  Catholic  and  mon' 
archie  writer  should  have  a  good  word  to  say 
about  Vidor  Hugo. 

The  book  is  unfortunately  marred  by  serious 
typographical  errors.  Without  mentioning 
minor  misprints,  we  cannot  help  pointing  to 
such  errors  as  Saint'Beuve  and  Wall  Whitmann. 
— Maximilian  Rudwin.  New  York  City. 

•  Frangois  Mauriac.  Journal.  Paris.  Gras' 
set.  1934.  12  francs. — Not  a  diary,  but 
a  group  of  very  short  essays  on  32  different 
subjeds  (three  of  the  pieces  are  commentaries 
on  the  Journal  of  Andre  Gide)  by  one  of  the 
mod  sympathetic  and  one  of  the  mod  profound' 
ly  Chridian  figures  of  the  day.  Mauriac  is  a 
readionary,  but  he  is  so  by  virtue  of  his  devo' 
tion  to  certain  very  high  spiritual  values,  and 
not  for  the  reason  that  a  bishop  gave  in  recom' 
mending  Ralph  Inge  for  the  deanery  of  Saint 
Paul’s:  simply  because  he  “hates  the  poor.” 
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It  is  well  know’n  that  shortly  after  Mauriac 
was  blaming  the  “godless”  education  of  the 
University  for  the  self-murder  of  a  student, 
the  novelist’s  own  nephew  ended  a  brief 
career  of  model  Catholic  piety  by  committing 
suicide.  Mauriac  wrote  articles  on  both  occa¬ 
sions,  the  second  in  a  considerably  more 
chastened  spirit  than  the  6rSt.  It  seems  to  be 
altogether  impossible  for  “religious”  folk  to 
discuss  contemporary  affairs  without  adopting 
a  holier-than-thou  attitude.  This  may  be  a  sort 
of  defense  mechanism;  they  acknowledge,  in 
this  shifty  way,  that  it  is  their  generation  that 
got  the  world  into  its  present  difficulties. 
Mauriac  is  better,  or  at  leaSt  more  adroit,  than 
the  others,  in  this  respert.  He  has,  in  fad:,  more 
of  the  humanist  about  him  than  almost  any 
other  writer  of  fidion.  His  piety,  at  any  rate, 
is  genuine. — P.  C.  S. 

•  Armand  Godoy.  Du  Cantique  des  Cantu 
ques  au  Chemin  de  la  Croix.  Paris.  Gras- 
set.  1934.  201  pages.  12  francs. — This  very 
interesting  and  highly  poetic  volume  is  divided 
into  two  diStmd  parts.  The  Cantique  des 
Cantiques  is  made  of  thirty-three  somewhat 
detached  poems.  The  theologien'poete  is  such 
a  master  of  the  classical  verse  writing  that 
he  can  be  forgiven  the  riming  of  abeille  with 
feutlle.  In  the  Cantique  he  sings  his  great  and, 
to  me.  unreasonable  love  of  a  lady  in  whose 
praise  he  lavishes  adjedives,  images,  symbols, 
birds  and  flowers.  .  .  so  much  so  that  the 
reader  wonders  whether  the  poet  actually 
praises  a  lady  of  flesh  and  blood.  And  right 
he  is  to  question,  for  indeed  this  lady-love 
gradually  transmutes  herself  into  the  Virgin 
Mary ;  every  pronoun  and  possessive  adjedive 
referring  to  the  lady  suddenly  begins  with  a 
capital  letter.  Thus  having  loved  beyond  reason 
and  beyond  measure  a  woman  who  can  not 
possibly  live  up  to  his  expedations,  he  replaces 
her  by  the  supreme  woman,  the  Mother  of 
God;  and  so  is  introduced  Lc  Chemin  de  la 
Croix.  Here  the  poet  follows  Step  by  Step, 
through  fourteen  Stations,  the  dolorous  ad¬ 
vance  of  Jesus  to  his  crucifixion.  By  means 
of  “voices”  and  of  a  “chorus”  the  author 
comments  on  the  happenings,  using  in  part  the 
traditional  hebraic  images  (Ton  sang  a  fait 
de  chaque  pierre  un  coeur  avide),  and  the 
catholic  holy  vocabulary  (Ayez  pitie  de  nous, 
ayez  pitie.  Seigneur).  The  poet’s  mouthpieces 
keep  on  uttering:  “We  have  understood  that 
nothing  exists  here  below  that  can  appease  us. 
Jesus  falls  under  the  weight  of  my  sins.  Do  not 
weep  for  him!  Weep  for  the  misery  of  the  world, 


for  the  hell  of  devouring  desires.  .  .  for  the 
smiles  of  lovers  intoxicated  by  their  deceitful 
oaths.  .  .  weep  for  the  Present,  the  Future," 
etc.,  etc.  Then  a  last  quotation: 

Mais  tombes  et  gouffres  et  cimes 

Silence,  soupirs  des  adieux 

M'ont  dit  que  le  plus  grands  des  crimes, 

Le  plus  terrible,  eSt  d'etre  heureux. 

Not  belonging  to  the  Faith,  this  reviewer  will 
charitably  refrain  from  telling  what  he  thinks 
of  such  a  theology  wrapped  up  in  so  fine  a 
garment.  And  he  will  add  that  those  who 
suffer,  those  who  have  “come  back” — as  we 
say  in  French — from  everything,  those  who 
long  only  for  forgetfulness,  peace,  sleep,  death, 
might  find  in  this  volume  their  last  spiritual 
food. — Jacques'Henri  Pillionnel.  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

•  Edmond  Vandercammen.  ?{aissance  du 
Sang.  Bruxelles.  Journal  des  Poetes. 

1934.  75  pages.  10  francs. — This  seems  to  be 
the  fourth  volume  of  poems  from  this  French 
speaking  Belgian.  I  believe  that  such  poetry 
must  be  to  cbssical  poetry  what  surrealisme  is 
to  some  classical  school  of  painting.  It  is  an 
enticing  book,  challenging,  like  a  beautiful 
jewel  casket  of  which  the  key  is  loSt.  Indeed, 
during  two  months,  I  read  this  volume  five 
or  six  times  over  without  learning  anything 
about  birth,  nor  about  blood.  But  several  of 
these  twenty-nine  poems  have  an  acrid  charm; 
for  example  Vetements  pauvres,  la  Mort  de 
I'Enfant,  Paix,  Adolescence.  In  ^ue  savez' 
vous?  the  poet  writes  an  illuminating  line: 

La  v^eneuse  eternite  de  1 ’amour; 

— which  does  not  prevent  him  from  dedicating 
the  book  to  his  wife.  At  times,  he  who  knows 
Verhaeren  can  hear  echoes  of  his  many  Cham 
sons  de  fou.  The  poem  which  this  reviewer 
prefers  is  La  Mort  du  Paysan,  which  allows 
some  emotional  response  by  its  being  somewhat 
more  intelligible  than  moA.  But  does  this  poet 
want  to  be  underwood?  He  wrote : 

Mais  nous  ne  connaissions  plus  I'usage  des  mots. 

Speaking  of  himself  he  should  use  the  present 
tense.  Then  why  should  he  publish? — Jacques' 
Henri  Pillionnel.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

•  Jean  Bodin.  Orefte,  precede  d'une  etude  sur 
I'hiftoire  et  la  realite.  Paris.  Rieder.  1934- 
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1 12  pages. — There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it, 
the  present  ^ate  of  the  world  is  driving  many 
of  us  a  little  mad.  Take  the  case  of  M.  Jean 
Bodin.  This  reviewer  feels  quite  sure  that 
M.  Bodin  is  mad.  A  prize  should  be  offered  to 
any  one  who  can  6nd  a  meaning  to  his  little 
essay  on  “Hi^ory  and  Reality,”  which  he 
assures  us  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  play  on 
the  Ore^es  theme,  but  which  yet  seems  to 
explain  the  latter  as  darkness  does  the  shadow. 
Among  the  few  ideas  which  do  emerge, 
thanks  to  an  ad:ual  diagram  which  the  author 
provides  us  between  his  essay  and  the  play, 
are  these:  “Le  changement  e^  le  signe  secret 
de  Timmuable”;  “Rien  ne  change  a  condi' 
tion  que  les  individus  passent”;  ”Le  progres 
materiel  ne  sert  qu'a  empecher  le  monde  de 
changer”;  “Ne  sont  semblabies  que  les  choses 
qui  ne  se  ressemblent  pas”;  “C’e^  le  meme 
homme  qui  vit  depuis  toujours”;  and  finally: 
“Le  monde  e^a  une  situation  sans  issue”!  The 
play,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  is  intended  to 
clothe  these  ideas  in  dramatic  form. — Samuel 
Putnam.  New  York  City. 

•  A.  Avdeenko.  J'aime.  Paris.  Seditions 
Socmles  Internationales.  1933. 9  frarics. — 

An  unusually  well  executed  fir^  novel  by  a 
young  Soviet  factory  worker.  Autobiograph' 
ical  in  pattern,  it  follows  Sanya's  life  from  an 
early  boyhood  among  the  Donbas  mine  workers 
in  pre-Revolutionary  days,  through  a  short 
period  of  aimless  wandering  and  crime  during 
those  difficult  years  when  the  Soviet  Union 
was  fighting  for  its  life  again^  countcr'revolu' 
tion  and  foreign  intervention,  until  Sanya’s  re- 
demption  by  the  new  social  sy^em  and  his 
final  rehabilitation  as  a  useful  Bolshevik 
citizen  and  a  self'respeiAing  human  being. 
The  title  of  the  book  may  be  somewhat  mis' 
leading  to  the  non'Russian  reader;  it  has 
pradically  nothing  to  do  with  amorous  passion 
but  refers  to  the  hero’s  new-found  love  for  his 
fellow  beings  where  all  was  hatred  before. 
As  a  piece  of  narrative  writing,  this  novel  is 
distinguished  by  its  simple  and  vivid  realism, 
its  emotional  restraint  and  its  seemingly  effort¬ 
less  ability  to  sustain  interest.  While  the  book 
can  undoubtedly  serve  didadtic  purposes, 
Avdeyenko  (as  his  name  is  transcribed  into 
English)  never  resorts  to  moralizing;  his  fadts 
speak  for  themselves  with  sufficient  eloquence. 
One  of  the  sure  signs  of  a  genuine  talent. — 
M.  H. 

•  Georges  Belloni.  La  Porte  d'Ivoire.  Preface 
by  ^ouard  Estaunie.  Paris.  Editions  de  la 
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Madeleine.  1934.  15  francs. — From  the  field 
of  history  in  which  he  has  distinguished  him¬ 
self,  Georges  Belloni  has  turned  to  fidtion  with 
equal  success,  this,  bis  first  novel,  being 
accorded  the  Prix  du  Roman  of  the  Cercle 
Litteraire  Franqais.  The  novel  is  the  Story  of 
Jeanne  and  Gerard  Deslandines,  children  of 
peasants,  who  leave  the  farm  (much  againSt 
their  father’s  judgment)  to  ascend  the  social 
ladder.  Filled  with  idealism,  Jeanne  marries 
and  moves  to  Paris,  there  to  find  that  her 
marriage  does  not  bring  her  the  happiness  she 
has  sought.  She  decides  to  leave  her  husband 
on  discovering  that  he  is  untrue  to  her.  Her 
brother  Gerard  finds  true  love  but  makes  his 
decision  to  take  it  too  late.  In  these  tragic  cir¬ 
cumstances  both  young  people  return  to  the 
farm  and  through  memories  and  through  a 
return  to  spiritual  values,  seek  to  restore 
happiness  to  their  lives. 

M.  Belloni’s  firSt  novel  augurs  well  for  his 
position  among  the  younger  French  novelists. 
He  is  a  lawyer,  holds  the  degree  of  dexfteur  es 
lettres,  and  won  the  Prix  Tremont  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Paris. — J.  A.  B. 

•  Tristan  Bernard.  Visites  ruxfturnes.  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  1934.  251  pages.  15  francs. 

Tristan  Bernard  at  his  off-hand  worst.  In  spite 
of  a  novel  twist  to  the  plot  the  murder  mystery 
drags  to  an  unconvincing  close  with  no  partic¬ 
ularly  fine  writing  or  characiter-drawing,  to 
redeem  the  tedium  of  the  plot.  The  shorter 
sketches  which  fill  out  the  volume  are  better 
done  than  the  novel  itself,  although  they  do 
not  rise  above  the  popular  fidtion  level. — 
Powell  Boyd.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  GaSton  Cherau.  Le  Pays  qui  a  perdu  son 
dme.  Paris.  Ferenezi.  1934.  259  pages. 

12  francs. — There  is  a  depth  of  feeling  sanely 
and  simply  expressed  in  this  novel  of  rural 
France  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Without  obvious  artifice,  the  author  achieves 
a  climax  which  is  extremely  powerful.  His 
theme  is  the  effedt  of  blight  on  a  half-barren 
region  and  its  inhabitants.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  blight  is  the  great  depression  and  famine 
of  1847;  second,  it  is  unreasonable 

jealousy.  Two  harvests  of  this  bitter  fruit 
bring  tragedy  into  the  life  of  the  Marquis  de 
Belarban  and  of  his  successives  wives,  the  sis¬ 
ters  Clothilde  and  Elizabeth  d’Ertipan.  A  time¬ 
ly  feature  of  the  novel  is  the  Study  of  the 
effedtive  methods  of  social  relief  which  were 
pradticed  during  the  hard  times  of  1847  and 
1848. — Powell  Boyd.  University  of  Oklahoma. 
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•  Guglielmo  Ferrero.  La  R^lte  du  Fils. 

Traduit  de  Titalien  par  P.'H.  Michel. 
Paris.  Riedcr.  1934.  16.50  francs. — Here  is  a 
timely  novel:  it  teaches  the  joy  of  poverty! 
“Dieu  merci,  je  n'ai  plus  rien.  Je  suis  un 
homme  libre,”  exclaims  the  one  sympathetic 
man  in  the  ^tory,  as  he  shivers  in  his  bare 
attic.  He  reminds  us,  too,  (vigilantes  take 
notice)  that  “L'Evangile  eit  le  seul  livre  de  la 
litterature  universelle  qui  soit  revolutionnaire 
pour  de  bon.”  The  picfture  of  wealthy  poten' 
tates,  grand  dukes  and  prime  minivers,  and  of 
the  Nemesis  which  overtakes  the  protagoni^ 
among  them,  would  purge  a  Julien  Sorel  of  am' 
bition.  The  cbara(iters  are  symbols,  perhaps  the 
more  convincing  by  being  thus  universalized; 
they  are  portrayed  in  action  rather  than  by 
refledtions  from  the  author.  There  is  plenty 
of  plot.  The  book  begins  like  a  detective  ^ory ; 
a  miscarriage  of  juAice  through  efforts  to  shield 
the  blunders  of  bigwigs  sows  the  fir^  germ  of 
revolt  in  a  typical  scion  of  the  magnates. 
Oliviero  is  sickened  by  the  vapidity,  egoism, 
and  cruelty  of  his  class,  but  the  virus  is  in  him 
too  and  his  efforts  to  break  away  only  reveal 
his  impotence.  At  the  end  he  is  about  to  join 
a  perilous  military  expedition  to  Africa  m  the 
hope  of  regaining  his  self-respedt.  The  volume, 
a  sequel  to  Les  Deux  Vmtes  (judicial  and  real), 
seems  to  demand  continuation,  for  only  at  the 
la^  does  the  hero  show  signs  of  regeneiation. 
He  is  intere^ing  enough  to  follow  further. — 
Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Pierre  Frondaie.  La  Femme  de  layoff. 

Paris.  Emile'Paul.  1933.  15  francs. — 
Renaud  d’A^rel,  an  employee  of  lakoff  Karoly, 
Hungarian  financier  and  shipping  magnate, 
loves  the  beautiful  Frederique  de  Villiers.  Re- 
naud’s  father  has  died  in  the  service  of  lakoff, 
and  the  millionaire  has  reared  the  young  man 
as  his  son  and  confidant.  While  Renaud  is 
absent  on  a  mission  for  his  patron,  the  old 
Shylock  marries  Frederique.  Repelled  by  the 
fellow’s  brutality,  she  deserts  him.  Meanwhile, 
Renaud,  who  remains  unaware  of  the  fedt  that 
his  patron  and  his  sweetheart  have  ever  known 
one  another,  has  resigned  his  employment,  and 
after  two  years  he  is  persuaded  to  return  to 
lakoff,  who  asks  the  ^ill  heartbroken  lover  to 
bring  the  wife  back  to  the  marital  hearth. 
Ignorant  of  the  identity  of  the  erring  Madame 
Karoly,  Renaud  sets  out  upon  his  journey  to 
fetch  her,  in^trudted  to  resort  to  any  means, 
even  sedudtion!  Perhaps  the  reA  had  better 
be  left  to  the  reader’s  imagination. — P.  C.  S. 


•  Jean  Giraudoux.  Combat  avec  Vange. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1934.  15  francs. — This 
highly  sophi^icated  novel  indulges  in  subtle 
psychological  speculations  concerning  the  rela- 
tions  of  two  lovers.  Nothing  really  happens 
from  the  outside ;  the  young  man  and  the  young 
lady  meet  unexpectedly,  after  having  called 
off  their  engagement  for  the  evening,  and  sud' 
denly  each  sees  great  merits  in  the  other,  and 
each  becomes  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the 
other  deserves  a  much  more  noble  and  angelic 
partner.  The  young  woman  particularly  suc' 
cumbs  to  this  thought,  to  the  extent  that  it 
becomes  a  morbid  aberration,  and  she  em' 
barks  upon  all  sorts  of  fanta^ic  experiences, 
ending  in  a  desire  to  give  up  her  lover,  in  a 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  And,  by  a  sort  of  second 
sight,  the  young  man  under^nds  her,  and 
things  become  normal,  not  without  help  from 
devoted  servants. 

Political  matters  (the  young  man  is  the 
secretary  to  the  French  Premier),  problems  of 
international  peace,  the  armament  manufac' 
turers,  etc.,  supply  material  for  more  or  less 
brilliant  sallies  and  discussions. 

The  nov^l  is  not  as  charming  or  intere^ing 
as  Bella  or  Eglantine,  nor  as  deep  as  the  remark' 
able  play  Siegfried  by  the  same  author. — 
Sophie  R.  A.  Court.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Andre  Goudin.  Terrain  Vogue.  Paris. 

Raoul  Saillard.  1934.  15  francs. — This 

novel  with  its  thin  plot  is  a  good  ^udy  in 
certain  sexual  aberrations  from  which  a  young 
man  with  his  beit  intentions  cannot  free  him* 
self.  The  young  woman,  who  wishes  to  reform 
him  through  her  love,  finally  sees  the  useless' 
ness  and  hopelessness  of  her  sacrifice.  Realizing 
her  failure  to  save  the  man  she  loves,  she 
finally  falls  herself.  The  Maria  in  this  book 
is  but  another  Eloa,  the  angel  of  pity,  who 
exemplifies  the  futility  of  self-sacrifice. 

The  book  is  well  written  and  shows  a  deep 
insight  into  the  workings  of  the  human  mind. 
But  it  is  painful  reading. — Maximilian  Rud' 
win.  New  York  City. 

•  Julien  Green.  Le  Visionnaire.  Paris.  Plon. 

1934.  274  pages.  13.50  francs. — Light, 

direct  and  indirect,  on  the  fru^rated  exigence 
of  the  infallible  Mme  Plasse,  who  hewed  to 
the  Ime  as  only  a  religious  woman  can  do.  The 
childish  penetration  of  her  neglected  Cinderel' 
la  daughter  and  the  half-sick  ideas  of  her  cher- 
ished  nephew  illuminate  the  personality  of  this 
startling  woman  as  we  follow  the  consequences 
of  her  unhappy  marriage  m  their  lives.  It  is 
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not  one  ^ory,  but  three.  Beside  the  ^ory  of 
Mme  Plasse,  there  is  that  of  Marie'Therese 
and  her  impulses  toward  a  convent  life.  Then 
there  is  the  shattered  existence  of  the  tuber' 
cular  nephew,  Manuel,  whose  note'book 
furnishes  much  material  for  the  ^udy  of  the 
other  two,  and  contains  an  imaginative  biog' 
raphy  wherein  his  diseased  mind  seeks  escape 
and  compensation. — The  technique  is  skilAil 
but  the  book  is  not  simulating.  The  author’s 
patience  will  not  easily  be  matched  by  a  reader 
who  is  not  a  psycho'analyS. — Powell  Boyd. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Fernand  Hendrick.  L'Agonie  dans  les  Tc' 
nebres.  Paris,  ^itions  Albert.  1934.  15 

francs. — The  scene  of  this  fanciful  Sory  is  laid 
in  1951,  upon  April  fifth  of  which  year  it  is 
assumed  that  the  earth  commences  to  rotate 
more  slowly  upon  its  axis,  until  at  the  end  of 
five  months  it  makes  but  one  revolution  a  year. 
One  side  of  the  earth,  North  and  South  Amer' 
ica,  is  in  eternal  day  and  the  other  side, 
Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  is  in  eternal  night. 

The  author  portrays  very  vividly  the  adtions 
of  the  crowds,  the  legislative  bodies,  religious 
organizations,  as  the  days  and  nights  grow 
longer  and  no  one  knows  which  side  wiU  be 
finally  turned  toward  the  sun.  The  excite' 
ment  and  suspense  while  the  earth’s  speed 
is  lessening,  the  riots,  mobs,  gangs  of  vandals, 
and  thieves,  the  slowly  encroaching  cold, 
growing  lack  of  food,  fuel,  transportation  of 
any  kind,  are  realistically  told  and  hold  the 
reader  in  almost  breathless  suspense. 

The  Story  is  well  thought  out  and  enter' 
tainingly  told  in  short  dialog,  description, 
diaries,  newspaper  reports,  and  cablegrams. — 
F.  G.  Tdppan.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Raymond  Housilane.  Indii’tdu.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1934.  15  francs. — To  conquer, 

to  command,  to  be  “un  individu”  like  Napo' 
leon,  was  Tiburce’s  ambition.  The  finer  things 
like  love,  friendship,  home,  scarcely  made  an 
impression.  Life  was  all  external  pleasure,  had 
no  obstacles.  But!  an  accident  deprives  him  of 
his  leg,  and  consequently  his  Strength,  his 
greatest  power.  Then  all  that  warped  energy 
rebels  within,  makes  of  him  a  bully,  defiant, 
rebellious,  suspicious  and  morose.  And  even 
unto  death  that  Being,  “I’lndividu,”  God, 
awaits  him  on  the  threshold,  ready  to  take 
his  bleeding  heart  into  His  enormous  hand  and 
crush  it.  Such  is  the  fete  of  one  who  has  not 
kindled  that  spark  of  the  Divine  placed  within 
his  heart  at  childhood.  Such  is  “I’lndividu” 
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so  vividly  depiefted,  so  depressingly  realistic, 
so  crushingly  true. — Maria  Boudreaux.  Sweet 
Briar  College. 

•  Andre  Lafaurie.  Hippolyte  Mahuzac.  Pa' 

ris.  Plon.  1934. 13.50  francs. — This  is  the 

first  novel  by  a  young  writer,  describing  the  life 
of  a  conventional  ruined  family  in  the  provin' 
cial  atmosphere  of  Bordeaux.  The  main  charac' 
ter  H’ppolyte,  is  a  weak,  purposeless  youth, 
drifting  along  on  his  “sensations,”  a  typical 
unfortunate,  flabby  young  man,  going  to  waSte, 
for  lack  of  will  and  proper  training  in  discipline 
and  morals.  There  is  very  little  plot  to  redeem 
the  Story  and  keep  the  interest  warm.  There 
is  very  little  relief,  or  life,  to  outbalance  the 
overstatement  in  presentation  of  the  femily; 
I  mean  point  blank  Statements,  like  tags  and 
labels  on  laboratory  bottles  describing  each 
personage;  too  much  argumentation  and  too 
little  adtion. — Tatiana  W.  Boldyreff.  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan. 

•  Pierre  Mac  Orlan.  La  ?^uit  de  Zeebrugge. 

Paris.  Editions  du  Masque.  1934.  221 

pages.  6  francs. — Hell  and  high  water  on  the 
“hot  triangle” — with  Zeebrugge  as  the  apex, 
Ostend  and  Bruges  as  the  other  two  comers — 
is  the  basis  of  this  hi^orical  novel,  in  the  vein 
of  the  Episodios  ?{acionales  of  Perez  Gald6s, 
by  one  of  the  foremost  adventure  Story  writers 
of  contemporary  France.  The  author  recounts 
that  daring  episode  of  the  World  War  in 
which  the  German  submarine  base  of  Zee' 
brugge,  Belgium,  was  blockaded  by  English 
vessels  during  the  night  of  April  21,  1918, 
under  the  command  of  Rear  Admiral  Keyes. 
The  documentation  rings  true.  -A  dash  of 
mystery  and  love  adds  to  the  Story.  A  fine 
psychological  note  recurs,  leaving  the  impres' 
sion  that  the  conflidt  did  not  end  with  the 
signing  of  the  armistice.  Readers  of  contem' 
porary  French  literature  cannot  afford  to  over' 
look  Pierre  Mac  Orlan. — Streeter  Stuart.  El 
Reno,  Oklahoma. 

•  Ludovic  Masse.  Le  Mas  des  Oubells. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1933.  15  francs. — Ap' 

patently  this  is  a  first  novel,  by  a  writer  who 
is  not  yet  listed  in  the  usual  bibliographical 
references.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  Pyrenees' 
Orientales,  close  to  the  Spanish  border,  not 
fer  from  the  village  of  Arles'Sur'Tech  (to  be 
distinguished  from  the  more  celebrated  Arles' 
sut'le'Rhone).  The  protagonift  is  a  brutal 
landed  proprietor  who  has  a  craze  for  blood 
and  murder  but  who  holds  in  check  many  of 
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his  inclinations  until  he  is  at  home,  where  he 
can  vent  them  on  his  helpless  family.  The 
social  thesis  which  underlies  the  plot  is  not 
entirely  clear  and  it  is  possible  that  we  have 
misunderstood  it.  The  unfortunate  women 
of  the  horrible  household  are  no  more  con' 
vincing  than  their  names,  Finasse,  Finou,  and 
Fine.  But  M.  Masse  has  talent,  and  for  those 
who  are  not  repulsed  by  a  theme  of  this  sort 
the  novel  should  offer  considerable  interest. — 
Urban  T.  Holmes.  The  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

•  Henri  de  Monfreid.  Le  J^aufrage  de  '^'La 
Marietta."  (Nouvellcs).  Paris.  Grasset. 

1934.  12  francs. — In  his  La  Croisiere  du  Ha' 
chich  and  several  other  works  Monfreid  has 
occupied  himself  mainly  with  “reportage” 
from  Strange  lands,  but  here  he  gives  6ve  J^ou' 
velles,  four  of  which  concern  his  own  native 
country  near  the  Pyrenees,  and  one  Hiitoire 
de  I'Homme  Maigre,  dealing  with  a  subject 
that  would  admirably  have  suited  Schehere- 
zade  when  she  attempted  to  entertain  the 
Calif  for  a  Thousand  and  One  Nights.  Inci' 
dentally  this  is  the  beSt  of  the  Stories,  as  the 
others  are  all  of  a  highly  sentimental  charaefter. 
The  Style  of  these  J^ouvelles  is  not  outstanding 
and  the  subjedts  are  of  a  type  that  is  bound 
to  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  maiden  and 
a  lump  to  the  throat  of  the  adolescent.  It  is  in- 
deed  unfortunate  that  M.  de  Monfreid  was 
barred  from  Ethiopia  after  the  publication 
of  his  Croisi^e  du  Hachich,  as  his  reportage 
from  a  Strange  land  would  certainly  have  been 
more  exciting  reading  than  that  which  he 
wrote  on  his  home  soil. — Pieter  H.  Kollewijn. 
Wilmington,  California. 

•  IreneNemirovsky.  LePionsurVEchiguier. 

Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1934.  15  francs. — 

The  title  indicates  the  author’s  purpose.  She 
has  chosen  to  relate  with  complete  objedlivity 
the  drab  existence  of  an  aimless  Laodicean, 
made  impotent  by  his  own  selfishness.  The 
portrait  is  admirably  drawn.  The  time  is  our 
own  and  its  problems  are  not  minimized,  but 
under  no  conditions  could  ChriStophe  Bohun 
have  been  other  than  a  niddering  parasite. 
He  manages  to  exude  an  atmosphere  of  nausea 
around  those  who  come  into  contadt  with  him, 
but  the  reader’s  contempt  for  such  an  indiv' 
idual  saves  the  book  from  being  depressing. 
It  paints  the  kind  of  reality  from  which  we 
all  wish  to  fiee  and,  an  awful  warning,  inspires, 
more  effedtively  than  any  optimism,  the  will 
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to  beUeve  that  life  begins  at  forty. — Benj.  M. 
Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Jean  Pallu.  J'ai  failli  bonder  la  boucle. 
Paris.  Rieder.  1934.  15  francs. — II  aurait 

bien  du  boucler  cette  boucle  qui  n’en  finit  ja- 
mais.  Que  de  details  interminables!  Ce  n’eA 
qu’une  serie  de  descriptions,  un  roman  d’usme 
avec  toute  sa  mecanique,  et  puis  I’elan  vers 
I’aventure  en  Amerique.  Un  jeune  homme  nous 
fait  part  de  son  progres  chez  les  Freres  Baudry 
a  Terrenoire,  puis  avec  promotion  il  se  rend 
en  Amerique  du  Sud.  II  aurait  observe  les 
traditions  de  sa  famille,  se  serait  engourdi  dans 
la  prosperite  et  le  manage,  il  aurait  boucle 
la  boucle;  mais  ayant  goute  le  large  et  le  risque, 
il  s’accommode  peu  a  la  vie  reglee  des  cites 
Baudry.  Une  aventure  plus  seduisante  I’elance 
vers  le  danger  et  I’inconnu,  a  la  recherche 
d’un  tresor  perdu  dans  les  grandes  forets 
vierges  de  1’ Amerique. — Maria  Boudreaux. 
Sweet  Briar  College. 

•  Edouard  Peisson.  Gens  de  Mer.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1934.  15  francs. — J.'F.  Nau, 

captain  of  the  Petrel,  leaves  Portland  with  a 
load  of  grain,  passes  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  touches  at  the  Bermudas,  then  chooses 
the  mo^  difficult  route  across  the  Atlantic. 
The  ship  is  overtaken  by  a  temped  and  though 
severely  buffeted  rides  well  enough  until  the 
cargo  shifts.  Then  a  druggie  for  life  begins. 
The  wireless  operator  manages  to  send  a  few 
weak  signals  before  the  apparatus  fails.  Even- 
tually  the  Phoque  Blanc  arrives  at  the  scene 
near  nightfell  and  after  a  harrowing  night  of 
uncertainty  rescues  the  exhau^ed  and  de- 
spairing  crew  of  the  Petrel. 

Such  an  outline  gives  no  inkling  of  the  force 
and  intere^  which  lie  in  this  novel  of  the  sea. 
The  ^tory  is  divided  into  three  seeftions:  intro' 
dudtion,  body,  and  conclusion.  Part  Two, 
comprising  the  major  portion,  traces  in  minute 
detail  the  druggie  with  the  temped;  how  it 
gradually  beat  down  the  vessel,  the  decisions 
of  the  captain,  the  work  of  the  crew  in  execu' 
ting  them,  the  officers,  the  sailors,  hope — and 
above  all.  Death  and  the  Sea  working  to  subdue 
these  puny  creatures. — I.  W.  Brocl{.  Emory 
University. 

•  W.  A.  Pre^re.  Le  Solitaire  a  I’Orcille 
Coupee.  Neuchatel.  (Suisse).  Editions 

de  la  Baconniere.  1934.  3  Swiss  francs. — The 
theme  of  this  ^ory  is  that  life  overcomes  not 
only  the  weak  but  even  the  ^rong  by  preying 
upion  their  emotions  and  so  rendering  them 
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amenable.  In  the  setting  of  a  New  Zealand 
frontier  Pre^re  develops  a  love  itory  and 
depi(fts  the  prolonged  mortal  Arife  of  a  French 
hunter  and  a  wild  boar.  The  former  conquers 
through  a  mad  tenacity  of  purpose  that  offers 
a  parallel  to  Captain  Ahab’s  fixation  of  aim 
in  Melville’s  Moby  DicJ{.  Of  special  intere^ 
are  the  author's  epigrammatic  and  disih 
lusioned  sententice  upon  life  and  his  delicately 
ironical  treatment  of  certain  amusing  incidents 
which  bring  into  relief  the  savoir'faire  and  the 
savoh'vivre  of  the  typical,  unimaginative  Eng' 
lishman. — R.  Tyson  Wycf(ojf.  Kansas  State 
Teachers  College  of  Pittsburg, 

•  Yvette  Pro^.  Oeui*rc  de  Femme.  Paris, 
Fayard.  1934.  12  francs. — Madame  Pro^ 

seems  to  share  the  sentiments  of  Joe  the  hobo, 
who,  after  relating  his  meeting  with  the  female 
of  the  species  in  a  freight  car  one  ^ormy 
evening,  concluded:  “Talk  about  rights  for 
women !  A  few  more  years  and  us  poor  hobos 
will  have  to  get  off  the  tracks  to  let  the  women 
use  them.’’  Oeuvre  de  Femme  is  a  bitter  ^tudy 
of  a  climber,  twentieth  century  model  vampire, 
who  sacrificed  her  husband  and  his  family  to  her 
social  ambitions.  “Eteint!,  .  .  Eteint!  .  .  ,’’ 
are  the  laA  words  of  the  unhappy  Claude,  who 
has  been  reduced  to  imbecility.  The  heroine  is 
analyzed  with  an  acumen  which  few  masculine 
noveliAs  can  emulate.  Nemesis  comes  in  the 
iron  will  she  has  bequeathed  to  her  son.  The 
other  women  are  admirably  drawn,  though 
perhaps  too  sharply  contra^ed,  while  the  men 
are  little  more  than  wooden  pawns.  Whatever 
the  reader’s  theories  about  woman’s  role  in 
society,  this  book  will  hold  him  by  the  vigor 
of  its  ^yle  and  by  the  skilfully  handled  plot. 
Propaganda  it  undoubtedly  is — so  is  all  great 
art,  according  to  Bernard  Shaw — but  it  is 
solidly  grounded  on  observation  of  contem- 
porary  trends  and  many  of  us  can  recognize 
Emma  among  our  acquaintances.  Besides  the 
moral  never  swamps  our  zeA  in  following  the 
manoeuvers  of  this  “surfemme,’’  even  if  we 
think  at  times  that  the  tocsin  shrieks  a  bit  too 
raucously. — Benj.  M.  Woodbrige.  Reed  Cob 
lege. 

•  Eugene  Le  Roy.  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Ralpbie.  Paris.  Rieder.  1934.  la  francs. — 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Ralphie  was  by  tempera' 
ment  another  Madame  Bovary,  but  a  Bovary 
endowed  with  an  indomitable  pride  that  led 
her  to  conquer  her  nature  at  whatever  co^t. 
This  is  the  Aory  of  her  life  and  her  tempeAu' 
ous  struggle. 
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The  fir^  part  of  the  novel  is  slow  and  somc' 
what  tedious,  but  once  under  way,  once  the 
author  has  introduced  his  dramatis  personae 
and  set  them  in  their  proper  background  of 
time  and  place,  he  knits  his  plot  vigorously  and 
magnificently  to  an  inevitable  climax.  His  char' 
adters  are  welbdrawn  and  living,  although  the 
reader  is  apt  to  be  prejudiced  again^  the  hero 
at  the  beginning,  because  in  his  endeavor  to 
contra^  him  with  the  heroine,  the  author 
^rted  by  making  him  a  little  too  perfedt  to 
be  attradtive  or  human. 

The  Perigord  countryside  is  described  with 
sympathy  and  charm. — Jeanne  d'Ucel.  Not' 
man,  Oklahoma. 

•  Foumiko  Takebayashi.  Contes  Japonais. 
Paris.  Fasquelle.  1933.  12  francs. — Sano 

18  a  young  Japanese  hunter,  poor  but  proud, 
who,  with  his  pretty  wife,  puts  up  a  ragged 
pilgrim  one  cold  winter  night.  To  honor  the 
gue^  and  to  keep  warm  they  bum  their  dear' 
eA  possessions,  three  sweet'smelling  shrubs 
that  grow  indoors.  A  year  later,  Sano  goes 
to  court  and  there  discovers  that  the  wretched 
traveler  whom  he  provided  with  shelter  is 
no  other  than  the  chief  prie^  of  the  realm. 
The  latter,  of  course,  remembers  Sano  and 
rewards  him  richly  for  his  virtue.  And  this  is 
the  ^ory  of  “The  Shrubs,’’  typical  of  the 
seven  tales  that  make  up  this  book.  In  general 
they  ^rike  the  we^emer  as  more  tedious  and 
far  less  exciting  than  European  or  Near  Ea^m 
folk'tales.  They  are  chiefly  intere^ing  for  their 
setting  and  for  the  light  they  throw  on  Japa' 
nese  psychology.  The  stories  were  related 
orally  by  Mme  Takebayashi  to  Georges  Ra' 
geot,  who  put  them  down  in  French. — M.  H. 

•  Jean  Valmy'Baysse.  La  Chance  de  Lame' 
zac.  Paris.  Fasquelle.  1934.  254  pages. 

12  francs. — The  Bohemian  life  of  Pans  proves 
another  disillusion  for  Jules  Lamezac,  who  is 
fighting — or  rather,  observing — an  inner  and 
outer  Struggle  againSt  Fate  and  the  memory 
of  a  suicide  father.  Jules  wastes  his  inheritance 
— hard'eamed  by  reclamation  of  waste  lands 
in  the  Bordeaux  region — in  maintaining  his 
mistresses,  loaning  to  up'and'Coming  artists, 
and  promoting  second'rate  theatrical  attempts. 
After  serving  in  the  Foreign  Legion  and  later 
in  the  Great  War,  he  returns  to  Bordeaux  viC' 
torious  over  poverty  and  his  own  weaknesses, 
avenged  of  his  enemies,  and  finds  happiness 
through  a  woman’s  smile. — A  sobering  Story 
of  life  as  it  no  doubt  really  is  among  young 
Parisian  artists  and  writers  who  travel  toward 
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a  too  ofccn  mythical  Parnassus.  The  characters  tere^ed  in  Art  and  Literature  to  enjoy  the 
are  human,  and  one  does  not  have  to  be  in-  Aory.  — Streeter  Stuart.  El  Reno,  Oklahoma, 
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(For  other  bool^s  in  German,  see  "Head-Liners^') 


•  Hans  Lamer.  Worterbuch  der  Anti^e.  In  children  into  thinking  that  a  planted  shaving 


Verbindung  mit  E.  Bux  und  W.  Schone. 
Leipag.  Kroner.  1933.  5.80  marks. — This  lit' 
tie  cncyclopiedia  of  Greco-Roman  antiquity 
is  a  very  rich  and  fine  piece  of  scholarship. 
It  pays  particular  attention  to  the  continuity 
of  the  antique  hentage  in  the  mcxlem  world, 
cither  by  pointing  out  the  adtuality  of  many 
cu^ms  and  ideas  in  the  Mediteiranean  world 
derived  from  time  immemoral,  or  indirectly  by 
showing  the  transformation  of  Greco-Roman 
tradition  in  modem  languages,  techniques, 
arts  and  sciences.  I  juA  happened  to  miss  some 
things  I  was  looking  for:  who  is  “Briareus’7 
I  also  missed  several  persons  occurring  in  the 
Platonic  dialogues,  as  for  example  the  mathe' 
matician  Theodorus. — Guitav  Mueller.  Uni' 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Paul  Georg  Munch.  Mein  Frohes  Vdll{' 
chen.  Luftige  Geschichten  von  Kindem 
und — ihren  Eltem.  Berlin.  Buchergilde  Guten' 
berg.  1933. — The  author  is  the  head'ma^er 
of  a  public  school  in  Leipzig,  and  has  written 
several  books  based  on  his  experiences.  The 
present  volume  contains  episcxies  gleamed  from 
his  dealings  with  the  children's  parents,  called 
forth  by  the  behavior  of  the  pupils.  In  each 
^ry  Miinch  sets  forth  some  pedagogical 
precept — moAly  of  a  rather  elementary  na' 
ture.  Some  of  his  reasoning,  several  of  his 
experiments,  and  a  few  of  his  methexis  probably 
would  not  be  accepted  unanimously  by  educa' 
tors — ^as  for  instance  deliberately  deceiving 


bmsh  is  a  caeftus,  and  then  deducing  from  their 
acceptance  of  his  statement  that  they  are 
gullible;  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  a  teacher 
has  too  much  authority  and  is  too  much 
respedted  to  be  easily  suspedted  of  a  fraud 
when  there  are  no  ready  reasons  to  expedl 
one  as  a  joke. 

The  stories  are  very  readable,  and  some 
highly  amusing.  And,  to  a  foreigner,  they  give 
a  chance  to  take  a  peep  into  German  family 
life  and  school  atmosphere. — Sophie  R.  A. 
Court.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Gustav  Boehmer.  Einfiihrung  in  das  Bur- 
gerliche  Recht.  Leipzig.  Felix  Meiner. 

1932.  2.80  marks, — ^This  little  book  deals  with 
the  development  of  social  and  indu^rial  law 
in  Germany.  Roman  law,  emphasizing  indiv' 
idualism,  had  a  modifying  influence  upon 
primitive  German  cu^oms.  Feudalism  crys' 
tallized  German  law  until  the  nineteenth  cen' 
tury,  when  French  influences  forced  modifica' 
tions.  The  impadt  of  modem  indu^rialism  is 
making  necessary  continuous  changes  in  the 
laws  governing  social  affairs. — Frederic\  L. 
Ryan.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Fnedrich  Muckermann,  S.J.  Vom  Rat- 
sel  der  Zeit.  Miinchen.  Kosel  und  Pu^et. 

1933.  195  pages.  3  and  4.20  marks. — Mucker' 
mann  is  the  editor  of  one  of  the  be^t  Catholic 
magazines,  Der  Gral,  which  adtually  tries  to 
prove  that  Roman  Catholicism  can  afford  to 
be  “cathoh'c,”  that  is,  open  and  alhembracing. 
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The  present  book  is  a  colledtion  of  fine  and 
sharp'edged  essays,  in  which  the  author  sup 
veys  the  urgent  and  critical  problems  of  our 
time.  He  finds  the  frame  for  it  in  the  idea  of  a 
“Reich,”  which  contains  two  poles  of  author- 
ity,  the  wordly-political  and  the  rehgious. 
These  poles  are  symbolised  in  the  Greek 
acropolis-agora,  in  the  medieval  cathedral- 
caAle.  This  Reich  he  finds  formulated  in  the 
civitas  dei  and  in  Dante.  Then  he  describes 
the  capitali^ic-bourgeois  epoch  as  the  break¬ 
ing  up  of  that  form.  In  Bolshevism  and  fascism 
he  sees  the  swing  back  to  one  of  the  poles  of 
authority  and  demands  the  completion  and 
the  balance  of  that  movement  in  the  other, 
the  religious  pole. — Gustav  Mueller.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Fritz  Carl  Roegels.  Deutsches  Schicl{sal 
an  der  Saar.  Breslau.  Bergstadtverlag 

Wilh.  Gotti.  Korn.  1934.  a. 50  marks. — As  the 
plebiscite  in  the  Saar  basin  draws  near  the 
German  book-market  adds  its  share  to  the 
general  propaganda  in  favor  of  a  German  vote. 
To  this  book  former  Vice-Chancellor  von 
Papen  wrote  the  introduction.  The  French 
are  made  responsible  for  all  the  trouble  about 
the  Saar,  and  it  is  argued  that  the  League  of 
Nations’  rule  has  supposedly  done  much  harm 
to  the  people  in  the  territory.  One  full  chapter 
is  given  to  the  emigres,  who  are  mah’gned  for 
having  chosen  this  German  country  in  order 
to  continue  their  underground  work  again^ 
Hitler’s  Third  Reich.  The  book  is  written  in  a 
Style  Strongly  reminding  the  reader  of  con¬ 
temporary  German  newspaper  editorials.  Its 
propaganda  value  is  heightened  by  a  number 
of  beautiful  photographs  depiciting  the  scenery 
and  various  phases  of  the  French  occupation. 
— Werner  J^euse.  Middlebury  College. 

•  Hjalmar  Kutzleb.  SfxerJ^ampf  und  Jagd' 
zauber.  Mit  sechs  ganzseitigen  und  einer 

grosseren  Anzahl  kleinerer  Abbildungen  nach 
Federzeichnungen  von  Adolf  Otto  Koeppen. 
Braunschweig.  WeStermann.  1934.  i.So  marks. 
— In  a  series  of  short,  easily  comprehended 
Stories,  the  author  gives  a  graphic  portrayal 
of  the  Struggle  for  existence  of  our  progenitors 
in  primitive  times.  The  sketches  by  A.  O. 
Koeppen  serve  the  text  as  an  excellent  com¬ 
mentary.  The  trials  and  tribulations  of  the 
primitive  Germanic  peoples  are  succinctly 
traced.  The  reader  gains  thereby  an  insight 
into  the  mores  of  these  peoples,  how  they 
lived,  how  they  fought  for  their  existence  and 
how  they  died.  Each  Story  is  an  experience 
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in  itself.  The  book  is  intended  for  10-16-year- 
olds. — Charles  C.  Zippermann.  New  York 
University. 

•  D.  von  Beseler.  Der  Kaiser  in  Vergangen' 
heit  und  Cegenwart.  Gedanken  zum  75. 
GeburtStag  Kaiser  Wilhelms  II.  Leipzig.  K.  F. 
Koehler.  1934. 09  pages.  0.90  marks. — A  beau¬ 
tifully  printed,  well-written,  dignified  and 
sensible  defence  of  the  Kaiser.  If  the  Allies 
and  Wilson  were  wholly  wrong,  as  many  of 
our  advanced  thinkers  maintain,  then  the  Kai¬ 
ser  was  obviously  right;  and  if  he  was  right, 
the  Revolution  of  November  9th  was  a  crime. 
All  this  is  logical  enough,  far  more  logical  than 
the  attitude  of  certain  “Uberals”  on  this  side, 
who  managed  to  be  at  the  same  time  for  Kaiser 
and  Republic,  for  Liebknecht  and  Noske. 

Chief  ob^cle  in  v.  Beseler’s  way:  Billow’s 
wickedly  brilliant  piefture  of  the  Kaiser,  all  the 
more  corrosive  because  it  is  not  wholly  mali¬ 
cious,  and  betrays  not  a  little  affecition  and 
relucftant  admiration.  So  naturally  v.  Beseler 
wants  us  to  assume  that  Billow  too  is  wrong: 
not  merely  in  his  Memoirs,  but  in  his  policy  as 
Chancellor.  Not  openly  a  traitor,  but  “he 
consciously  undermined  the  Imperial  Regime.” 
A  large  assumption. 

Few  allusions  to  Hitler:  respecftfiil,  even 
loyal,  but  the  natural  implication  is  “Back  to 
the  Hohenzollem!” — Albert  Guhard.  Stanford 
University. 

•  Gert  Buchheit.  Franz  v.  Papen.  Einc 
politische  Biographie.  Breslau.  Berg- 
^dtverlag.  1933. 116  pages,  a  marks. — Noble¬ 
man,  officer,  diplomat,  businessman;  fir^  of 
all  a  Catholic.  Served  as  transition  between 
old  Prussia  of  Hindenburg  and  Third  Reich 
of  Hitler;  had  reached  his  present  opinions 
quite  independently  of  the  Filhrer  and  may 
survive  him.  At  present  the  only  prominent 
head  ^ill  unbowed.  But  this  political  biography 
was  written  long  before  the  famous  “purge.” 
Its  point  of  view  is  rather  enigmatic.  Out¬ 
wardly  perfedly  loyal  to  the  Leader — but 
grooming  a  possible  rival.  Insfifts  with  praise 
upon  certain  aspeslls  of  v.  Papen’s  thought — 
praises  no  less  the  orthodox  Nazism  that  con- 
tradidts  them:  e.  g.,  the  necessity  of  maintain¬ 
ing  the  autonomy  of  the  federated  States  and 
their  particular  traditions;  the  necessity  of 
reconciliation  with  France;  the  recon^itution 
of  We^m  Europe  as  a  cultural,  spiritual 
entity. 

Buchheit’s  own  conception  of  Nationalism 
is  as  confused  as  Herder’s  and  worse.  Inde- 
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pcndence,  cultural  unity  of  all  Germans 
throughout  the  world,  intere^  and  respon- 
sibility  in  world  affairs:  all  this  is  unimpeach' 
able.  But  also  Staatsgedanke;  hierarchy  of 
^tes  (small,  incomplete,  “diseased"  ^tes  not 
entitled  to  same  right  as  “great”  states). 
Among  “great”  States,  Germany’s  position 
unique:  Europe  not  to  be  redeemed  through 
the  mishmash  of  Briand’s  United  States,  but 
through  the  unque^ioned  leadership  of  Ger' 
many,  the  “core”  of  the  continent,  in  geo' 
graphical  position,  numbers,  culture.  Verily, 
Buchheit  has  learnt  nothing  and  forgotten 
nothing. 

Perfe<fl  example  of  elementary  and  contra' 
didtory  thinking  made  respedlable  through 
the  weightiness  (not  to  say  ponderosity)  of 
the  German  language.  Translated  mto  lucid 
English,  it  would  amount  to  very'  little:  with 
the  thick  veil  of  enormous  sentences  and  ses' 
quipedalian  words,  it  seems  profound.  Still, 
it  is  a  good  brief  dignified  presentation  of  the 
new'old  German  (Prussian)  philosophy  of  the 
State:  well  worth  pondering.  The  quotations 
from  V.  Papen  himself  ^nd  out :  he  is  decided' 
ly  bigger  than  his  biographer. — Albert  Gue' 
rard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Joachim  von  Kiirenberg.  Fritz  von  HoU 
£lein  Die  Graue  Eminenz.  Berlin.  Uni' 
versitas.  1934.  244  pages. — An  unfevorable 
pidture  of  Holbein  the  power  behind  German 
foreign  policy  up  to  his  dismissal  in  1906. 
Given  an  important  position  in  the  Foreign 
Office  by  Bismarck,  he  contrived  by  tummg 
again^  his  benefadlor  to  retain  it  during  the 
chancellorship  of  Caprivi,  Hohenlohe,  and 
Billow.  A  man  of  talent,  an  indefetigable 
worker,  he  made  himself  indispensable  and  at 
the  same  time  feared.  According  to  the  author, 
Holbein  was  the  instigator  of  the  Moroccan 
incident  and  advised  Bulow  to  let  the  full 
responsibib'ty  for  the  publication  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph  interview  fall  on  the  Kaiser,  whom 
he  considered  incapable  and  to  whose  abdica' 
tion  he  hoped  the  affair  would  lead.  This  book, 
written  in  a  journalistic  Style,  with  its  series 
of  entertaining  scenes  and  intimate  touches, 
contributes  new  views  on  German  foreign 
policy  before  the  war. — Marjorie  Duncan 
J^ice.  Amherst,  Massachusetts. 

•  Johannes  Siebert.  Der  Dichter  Tannhdu' 
ser.  Leben,  Gedichte,  Sage.  Halle  a.d. 
Saale.  Max  Niemeyer.  1934. 10  marks. — Forty 
years  ago  Siebert  published  his  dodtoral  dis' 
sertation  on  Tannhauser,  and  now  he  has 


published  what  is  probably  the  definitive 
work  on  the  thirteenth  century  poet.  The 
biography  of  Tannhauser  included  repbees 
the  inaccurate  and  unsympathetic  one  of  R. 
M.  Meyer  in  the  Allg.  Deutsche  Biographie; 
and  the  carefully  edited  and  annotated  text 
of  the  sixteen  extant  poems  replaces  the  rather 
careless  work  of  S.  Singer.  In  addition  the  book 
contains  a  nearly  forty  page  metrical  Study  of 
the  poems,  the  apocryphal  Hofzucht,  and  a 
series  of  unauthentic  poems,  some  of  them 
not  previously  published.  These  show  in  an 
interesting  way  the  development  of  the  Tanm 
hauser  legend.  It  was  not  difficult  for  the  later 
Middle  Ages  to  build  up  the  Venusberg 
legend  about  the  figure  of  this  adventurous, 
irreverent.  Epicurean  poet  who  was  a  blood 
brother  of  the  Goliards. — Harold  S.  Jantz. 
Clark  University'. 

•  Karl  Gotz.  Das  Kinderschiff.  Ein  Buch 
von  der  Weiten  Welt,  von  Kindem  und 

Deutschland.  Stuttgart.  Engelhom.  1934.  255 
pages.  4.50  and  5.80  marks. — Karl  Gotz,  a 
teacher  in  a  German  colony  near  Haife  fPales' 
tine),  conceived  the  idea  of  taking  the  chib 
dren  born  in  this  colony  on  a  boat  to  their 
Vaterbnd  which  they  had  never  seen.  He 
describes  the  trip,  sentimenmlly  sensitive  to 
the  beauty  of  nature  and  fanatically  proud 
of  his  Heimat.  Barring  the  excessive  praise  of 
this  Heimat  which  permeates  the  book  from 
beginning  to  end,  it  should  prove  of  interest 
to  the  American'bom  German  as  well  as  to 
the  expatriate  German  in  the  United  States. 
The  book,  notwithstanding  its  many  faults, 
is  well  written  in  places  and  should  find  a 
market  in  German  centers  throughout  this 
country. — Pieter  H.  Kollewijn.  Wilmington, 
California. 

•  Richard  Seewald.  Frutti  di  Mare.  Fine 
Reise  dutch  Hdfen  und  Inseln.  Berlin. 

Wegweiser'Verlag.  1933.  206  pages. — One 
cannot  review  this  delightful  volume.  One 
must  thumb  through  it,  look  at  the  pictures 
and  read  the  descriptions — and  he  ought  him' 
self  to  have  taken  these  journeys  with  the 
author  through  the  ports  and  the  islands  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Nevertheless  the  author 
is  an  artist — both  with  words  and  with  pic' 
tures — and  he  has  seen  some  of  the  lovely 
and  charming  places  of  the  earth.  Here  is  a 
sketch  of  Genoa,  there  one  of  Corsica,  and 
there  follow  Ajaccio,  Bonifacio,  Sardinia,  the 
north  African  coaSt,  Palermo,  Naples  and  a 
host  of  others.  Those  who  like  to  travel  through 
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the  pages  of  a  book  will  6nd  good  company 
and  an  intere^ing  journey  in  Frutti  di  Mare. 
— Harry  Howard.  Miami  University. 

•  Friedrich  Leyden.  Gross'Berlin;  Geogra' 
phie  der  Weltitadt.  Breslau.  Ferdinand 
Hirt.  193;^.  114  pages.  7  and  9  marks. — This 
geographical  handbook  should  become  a  ^tand' 
ard  guide  for  the  ^udy  of  Greater  Berlin.  It  is 
scholarly,  thorough  and  complete  in  every 
detail.  The  volume  begins  with  a  discussion  of 
the  general  position  and  climate  of  Berlin  and 
the  general  area  in  which  the  city  is  located. 
There  is  an  excellent  description  of  the  eco' 
nomic  life  and  activities  within  the  city. 

One  of  the  mo^  intere^ing  sections  of  the 
book  (pp.  84' 1 10)  deals  with  the  di^ribution 
of  population  in  Berlin:  population  ^ti^ics, 
di^ribution  of  economic  and  social  groups, 
diAribution  of  political  groups,  serial  demo' 
crats,  communi^s.,  etc.,  religious  communi' 
ties,  and  racial  units.  Students  of  Nazi  Germany 
should  read  particularly  the  author’s  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Jews  in  Berlin,  where  there  has 
naturally  been  a  rather  high  concentration — 
a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  the  capital  city  of 
Germany.  This  part  of  the  volume  concludes 
with  a  charadlerization  of  “Berlin  und  die 
Berliner.” 

The  value  of  Dr.  Leyden’s  volume  is  con¬ 
siderably  enhanced  by  his  excellent  diagram- 
atic  maps  which  serve  to  tie  his  discussions 
down  to  earth  and  to  make  them  very  concrete 
and  exact.  In  the  appendix  there  is  a  splendid 
bibliography  of  his  sources  and  a  series  of 
tables  and  ^ti^ics  and  an  index. — Harry  N- 
Howard.  Miami  University. 

•  Em^t  Griinwald.  Das  Problem  der  Sozio' 
logie  des  Wissens.  Wien.  Braumiiller. 
1934.  7.50  marks. — This  book  is  written  by  a 
young  man  of  genius,  whose  sudden  death  has 
robbed  science  of  a  great  promise.  The  present 
ftudy  has  been  edited  since  bis  death.  It  shows 
an  unusually  k;en  and  penetrating  and  origin¬ 
al  thinker,  as  well  as  extraordinary  scholar¬ 
ship.  The  fir^  chapter  traces  the  philosophical 
origins  of  a  sociology  of  culture  on  the  one 
hand,  in  which  errors  are  imposed  upon  a 
rational  center  in  man,  by  which  they  can  be 
dispelled,  and  in  the  religious  idea  on  the  other 
hand,  according  to  which  errors  are  a  neces¬ 
sary  phase  in  a  providential  hi^ory  of  hu¬ 
manity.  Both  these  rcx)ts  grow  derivative 
theories  up  to  Marxism  and  Nietzsche.  The 
next  chapter  is  a  sy^ematic,  very  valuable 
analysis  of  different  types  of  sociological  in- 
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terpretation,  in  di^ineftion  from  philosophical 
thinking.  The  third  is  less  well  organized;  it 
is  a  somewhat  repetitious  collecftion  of  notes 
and  critical  remarks  on  contemporary  writers. 
The  la^  chapter  contains  a  refutation  of 
sociologism  in  its  different  types.  Again  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  extraor¬ 
dinary,  profound  and  simulating  quality 
of  almoS  every  page  and  join  the  parents  and 
friends  in  mourning  an  irreplaceable  loss. — 
Guftav  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Paul  Haeberlin.  Das  Wesen  der  Philosophie. 

Eine  Einfiihrung.  Miinchen.  EmS  Rein¬ 
hardt.  5.50  marks. — Paul  Haeberlin  is  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Basel,  one  of  the  few  Swiss  thinkers  of  inter¬ 
national  reputation.  His  new  work  is  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  his  previous  works  on  particular  sub- 
jeefts,  but  at  the  same  time  it  also  shows  some 
remarkable  changes  in  his  posicion.  The  fir^ 
part  sums  up  the  essentials  of  the  pradtical- 
moral  situation,  of  the  ae^hetic  situation,  of 
the  religious  and  of  the  philosophical-theoret¬ 
ical  situation.  The  second  part,  concerning 
the  “shapes”  (Ge^lten)  of  philosophy  treats 
the  acitual  problems  of  the  fir^t  part  as  the 
material  of  a  philosophical  unification  or 
“vision,”  in  which  critical  and  dogmatic 
(“speculative”)  ontologies  and  anthropologies 
are  di^inguished,  the  different  philosophical 
disciplines  made  clear  within  the  whole  and 
the  difference  of  science  and  philosophy  ex¬ 
plained.  If  I  am  not  mi^ken,  the  author  has, 

I  am  almo^  tempted  to  say  “finally,”  aban¬ 
doned  his  previous  contention  that  philosoph¬ 
ical  theory  is  “nothing  but”  a  pragmatic 
“phase  of  action”  and  has  “come  around”  to 
the  dialecitical-philosophical  thinking  of  the 
“whole”as  its  own  logic. This  work  is  the  mo^ 
condensed  and  richer  of  all  of  the  rich  works 
of  the  author. — GuSlav  Mueller.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

•  Wilhelm  Steinberg.  Soziale  Seelenhaltung' 
en.  Miinchen.  Em^  Reinhardt.  1932. 
3.40  and  4.95  marks. — This  ^ftudy  seems  to 
me  difficult,  because  on  the  one  hand  it  does 
not  touch  the  acftualities  of  social  life;  it  lacks 
hi.'Jtorical  realism.  On  the  other  hand  it  does 
not  develop  its  categories  sy^ematically;  one 
never  knows  why  ju^  this  chapter  and  not 
another.  The  content  seems  to  me  a  rehash 
of  what  other  people,  like  Spranger  or  Hae- 
berlin,  have  said  much  better.  Psyche,  Seele, 
Gei^  arc  duftinguished,  love  and  hate  on  dif¬ 
ferent  leveU  are  described,  also  Geltungs- 
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and  Unterordnungsbediirfhis.  On  che  whole 
I  can  not  find  that  this  is  an  essential  contribu' 
tion  to  anything. — Guflav  Mueller.  Universi' 
ty  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Friedr.  Siegmund-Schultze.  El^J^lesiOy  eine 
Sammlung  von  Selb^dar^llungen  der 

chri^h’chen  Kitchen.  I,  Die  Kirche  von  England. 
Gotha.  Leopold  Klotz.  1934.  6.00  marks. — 
Dr.  G.  K.  A.  Bell,  Bishop  of  CbicheAer;  Rev. 
Philip  Usher,  publisher  of  the  Church  Quar- 
tcrly;  and  Canon  E.  W.  Davis,  general  secre' 
tary  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society  of 
London  have  united  their  efforts  in  explaining 
the  hi^ory  and  Status  quo  of  the  Anglican 
Church.— Siegfried  Wugener.  Allens  Park, 
Colorado. 

•  Dr.  Marianne  Beyer^Frohlich.  Aus  dem 
Zeitalter  der  Reformation  und  Gegenre' 

formation.  (Deutsche  Literatur  in  Entwicl^ungS' 
reihen,  Reihe  Deutsche  Selbftzeugnisse,  Band 
5.)  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1932. 7.50, 9  and  15  marks. 
— This  volume  contains  many  rare  and 
precious  documents,  autobiographies  and 
diaries  and  the  like,  which  are  very  well 
seledted  and  give  an  excellent  insight  into  the 
mood  and  the  substance  of  their  time,  seen 
from  many  different  social  and  religious  angles. 
There  are,  for  in^nce,  lively  accounts  of 
Dr.  Luther  in  Wittenberg  by  a  young  Swiss, 
and  some  6ne  pieces  of  personal  expressions 
by  Paracelsus,  to  mention  only  those. — 
GuSlav  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  F.  Briiggemann.  Die  Anfdnge  des  burger' 
lichen  Trauerspiels  in  den  funfziger 

Jahren.  Deutsche  Literatur,  Reilie  Aufl{ldrung, 
Achter  Band.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1934.  332 
pages. — Besides  the  introdurtion,  this  volume 
reprints  George  Lillo’s  Der  Kaufmann  von 
London,  as  translated  by  H.  A.  Bassewitz  in 
1757;  C.  L.  Martini’s  Rhynsolt  und  Sapphira; 
Lessing's  Miss  Sara  Sampson;  J.  G.  B.  Pfeil’s 
Lucie  Woodvil;  and  J.  W.  von  Brawe's  Der 
PreigeiSt.  Each  of  these  plays  is  preceded  by 
a  concise  explanatory  note,  which  gives  the 
reader  all  essential  bibliographical  information 
regarding  it.  The  introduction,  on  the  other 
hand,  furnishes  the  necessary  background  for 
the  under^nding  of  the  five  plays,  their  rela' 
tion  to  each  other  and  their  time,  and  their 
place  in  the  whole  ^ream  of  “enlightened” 
literature.  Both  Lillo’s  and  Brawe’s  dramas  had 
been  rare  and  difficult  of  access,  and  the  fir^ 
version  of  Miss  Sara  Sampson,  which  is  given 
here,  was  less  often  printed  than  the  revision 


of  1772.  Pfeil’s  drama  had  been  nearly  forgotten, 
although  it  belongs  here  both  by  virtue  of  its 
date  and  of  its  subject  matter.  Thus  this 
volume  seems  a  particularly  useful  and  web 
come  addition  to  the  series. — Bayard 
Morgan,  Stanford,  University. 

•  Die  Erldsung.  (Deutsche  Literatur  in 
Entwkklungsreihen.  GeiStlkhe  Dichtung 

des  Mittelalters.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  316  pages. 
2  marks. — This  is  not  merely  a  reprint  of  an 
old  work,  but  is  the  fir^  edition  of  a  very 
valuable  medieval  manuscript.  It  belongs  to 
the  beA  period  of  Middle  High'German  verse; 
it  was  probably  written  around  the  year  1300. 
And  it  is  an  intere^ing  source  for  the  neglected 
religious  side  of  epic  versc'writing.  It  is  the 
Biblical  ^ory  of  the  creation  of  the  world, 
the  Fall  of  Man  and  salvation  through  Christ. 
Its  moA  lively  and  mo^  charming  parts  are 
those  where  it  competes  with  the  courtly 
love  epic.  The  Lord  has  a  regular  Gothic  and 
very  ceremonial  court  in  heaven,  with  saints 
and  allegorical  virtues  outdoing  one  another 
in  courtesy,  and  he  sings  the  praise  of  Marie 
in  the  sweet,  abundant  fashion  of  the  Minne' 
sanger.  And  he  tries  to  make  his  ^ory  as 
dramatic  and  moving  as  the  wordly  epics  of 
the  Tristan  and  Der  arme  Heinrkh  make 
theirs. — GuStav  Mueller.  University  of  Okla' 
homa. 

•  Dr.  Andreas  MiiUer.  KunStanschauung 
der  jungeren  Romantil^.  Leipzig.  Reclam. 

(Deutsche  Literatur  in  Entwkklungsreihen, 
Reihe  Romanti}{.  Bd.  12).  1934.  308  pages. 
7.50,  9  and  15  marks. — The  Romantic  move' 
ment  has  done  much  in  the  philosophy  of 
beauty  and  of  the  arts.  A  great  deal  of  what 
we  call  “romantic”  is  essentially  ae^hetic. 
The  present  volume  is  the  successor  of  the 
“Kun^nschauung”.  It  contains  writings  by 
Runge,  Adam  Muller,  Solger,  Bcttina  Bren' 
tano,  Eichendorff,  Grimm,  Gorres,  the  old 
Friedrich  Schlegel,  Jean  Paul  and  others.  In 
contra^  to  the  fir^t  Romantic  generation, 
which  developed  its  art  in  close  contadt  with 
its  speculation,  this  generation  is  sure  of  its 
art  and  feels  rooted  in  the  national  and  “folk” 
tradition,  which  in  turn  are  expressions  of  a 
religious  universalism.  The  material  in  this 
book  is  exceedingly  valuable  and  in^rudlivc 
as  well  as  fine  reading. — G.  M. 

•  Anton  Wildgans.  Ich  bekhte  und  bekenne. 
Leipzig.  Staackmann.  1933. — AntonWild' 

gans  died  in  1932.  In  this  book  an  attempt 
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is  made  to  bring  to  his  many  readers  at  leaA 
a  part  of  the  mass  of  unpublished  material 
which  he  left  behind.  For  the  greater  part  it 
consi^s  of  excerpts  from  his  diary  and  note' 
books;  it  also  contains  some  twenty  poems 
and  a  Goethe^speech  of  1922.  His  ^yle  needs 
no  comment;  the  renown  of  Wildgans,  the 
arti^,  has  been  e^blished  long  ago.  It  is 
perhaps  regrettable,  however,  that  the  ma' 
terial  presented  is  di^indtly  an  arbitrary  selec' 
tion  of  his  po^humous  works  and  lacks  in 
many  places  continuity  of  thought. — J.  Brei' 
tenbucher.  Miami  University. 

•  Bernard  Brentano.  Berliner  J^ovellen. 
Zurich.  Oprecht  ^  Helbling.  1934.  3.50 

Swiss  francs. — This  little  volume  contains 
three  Tories;  each  of  them  employs  a  different 
technique,  a  different  method  of  procedure. 
The  6r^  and  longed,  Rudi,  is  an  ironical  con- 
traA  between  a  short  newspaper  account  of 
an  alleged  murderous  attack  on  Storm  Troop- 
ers  by  a  six-year-old  Ck)mmuni^,  and  the  com¬ 
plete,  detailed  account  of  the  boy’s  life  in  the 
lowe^  Berlin  slums  from  the  time  of  his  extra¬ 
marital  conception  and  birth  to  his  horrible 
end.  The  second  .<tory.  Von  der  Armut  der 
reichen  Leute,  is  a  deep,  thoughtful  parable  with 
a  surprising  but  true  ending.  The  third  is  a 
charaCter-sketch  of  an  organ-grinder;  though 
intere^ing,  it  is  the  Ica^  satisfadlory  of  the 
three  Tories.  The  Communi^ic  propaganda 
is  not  too  obtrusive,  the  Tories  are  absorbing 
reading,  though  they  are  scarcely  the  master¬ 
pieces  which  the  editorial  blurbs  would  like 
to  make  of  them. — Harold  S.  Jantz.  Clark 
University. 

•  Anna  Hilaria  von  Eckhel.  Die  Familie 
Frohmeicr.  Breslau.  BergStadtveriag.  1933. 

5  marks. — The  very  name  of  Frohmeier  sug¬ 
gests  that  Viennese  Frohlichkeit,  that  cheer¬ 
ful  and  merry  disposition  so  characteristic  of 
the  Austrian,  in  all  adversities.  This  Vien¬ 
nese  family  bears  its  share,  a  vaSt  share,  grace¬ 
fully,  Staunchly.  The  milieu  is  that  of  Austria 
under  Mettemich,  the  problem  that  of  today 
— Austria  with  its  Germans  working  feverish¬ 
ly  toward  a  greater  Germany.  The  Frohmeiers 
are  symbolic  of  that  adamantine  German 
femily,  the  foundations  of  which  are  faith  and 
loyalty.  Anna  Hilaria  von  Eckhel  writes  a 
simple,  charming,  fascinating  narrative. — 
Louis  P.  Woerner.  Uruversity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Richard  Euringer.  Deutsche  Passion 
1933.  Berlin.  G.  Stalling.  1934. — The 

present  regime  in  Germany  has  at  laSt  found 
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a  poet  who  can  compose  an  effective  dramatic 
spectacle  expressing  with  real  poetic  power 
the  kind  of  idealism  acceptable  to  the  Propa¬ 
ganda  Ministry.  Richard  Euringer,  the  author 
of  Deutsche  Passion  1933,  has  the  humanity 
and  common  sense  to  play  down  the  hatreds 
evoking  and  evoked  by  the  revolution  of  1933 
and  to  Stress  in  his  “Hor-werk”  the  feeling  and 
thoughts  that  laSt  year  drew  thousands  of 
hopeful  young  people  into  the  active  Nazi 
movement. 

The  unknown  soldier,  crowned  with  barbed 
wire,  is  the  hero  of  the  piece;  rising  from  his 
grave  with  his  dead  comrades  at  the  call  of 
his  sorrowing  mother  and  Starving  children, 
he  summons  the  living  to  awake  from  their 
selfish  sloth  and  to  work  for  the  building  of  a 
better  world,  the  “drittes  Reich,”  the  greater 
fatherland  for  which  the  dead  have  given  their 
lives.  Euringer  weaves  his  spell  skillfully, 
using  folk  rhythms,  singing  choirs,  tableaux 
and  mass  movements  to  express  the  age  old 
appeals  of  mother  and  child,  of  life  and 
death,  of  despair  turning  into  hope.  He  has 
no  new  word  to  utter. — Winifred  Smith. 
Vassar  College. 

•  Martin  Funk.  Fahrt  durchs  Land  um 
Liebe  und  Gott.  Berlin.  Furche-Verlag. 

1933.  3.60  marks. — A  philosophizing  ramble 
through  poSt-war  Germany  by  a  disillusioned 
young  German  soldier  in  que^  of  an  ideal. 
For  a  little  while  his  fiancee,  Leni,  satisfies 
his  yearning  and  to  her  he  consecrates  bound¬ 
less  devotion.  But  their  subsequent  e^range- 
ment  and  her  death  soon  come  to  rob  him  anew 
of  all  intere^  in  life  except  his  love  for  nature 
and  the  open  road.  Finally  the  wanderer 
evolves  a  philosophy  in  which  the  dominant 
note  is  one  of  calm  despair.  A  depressing  book 
but  excellently  written,  m  a  prose  that  is 
almo^  poetry  and  with  many  fine  descriptions 
of  nature. — Donald  L.  King.  Miami  Univer¬ 
sity. 

•  Gerd  Hooge.  Deutsche  Sohne  auf  femen 
Poften.  Ro^ock.  Hin^orff.  1933. — This 

war-book  might  have  been  the  German  coun¬ 
terpart  of  Lawrence’s  Revolt  in  the  Desert  if 
the  author  had  succeeded  in  breaking  away 
from  merely  factual  reporting.  Although  the 
descriptions  of  the  expedition — the  abortive 
advance  of  a  German  anti-aircraft  battery 
with  a  Turkish  army  toward  the  Suez  Canal 
and  the  subsequent  retreat  before  two  enemies, 
the  desert  and  the  English — ^are  obviously 
based  upon  experience,  they  never  grip  tLt 
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reader,  nor  are  we  specially  interested  in  the 
mental  or  physical  suffering  of  the  group  of 
German  soldiers.  Only  occasionally  the  great 
problem  War  is  touched  upon,  but  the  author 
does  not  allow  the  facets  to  speak  for  them' 
selves  but  tries  to  speak  in  favor  of  warfare, 
or  at  least  discovers  wholesome  influences  in 
it.  The  end,  the  cheerless  reception  of  the 
modern  crusaders  in  their  fatherland  which  is 
swept  by  a  revolution,  repeats  the  well'worn 
indictment  of  today  that  Germany’s  soldiers 
though  unbeaten  were  robbed  by  those  at 
home  of  final  victory. — Werner  T^euse.  Mid' 
dlebury  College. 

•  Hans'ChriStoph  Kaergel.  Atem  der  Berge. 

Leipzig.  Paul  List.  1933. — This  novel  by 

the  successful  dramatist  of  Andreas  Hollmann, 
with  a  German' Austrian  Alpine  village  as  a 
background,  is  Strong  in  its  presentation  of  a 
folk  Struggling  to  wreSt  an  existence  from  the 
unfruitful  heights.  These  people  are  so  close 
to  their  “mountain”  that  they  are  like  the  very 
trees  and  Stones  on  its  back  It  is  a  sin  againSt 
this  folk  to  vaunt  oneself  as  a  Stranger  wishing 
to  improve  their  ways,  win  admiration  and 
gratitude,  and  return  to  the  valley.  Their 
certain  inStinclt  will  cast  this  Stranger  from  their 
midst.  Such  is  the  fate  of  Ruppert  Gopp  until 
he  yields  himself  wholly  to  the  mountain  and 
forgets  the  city  with  its  shallow  values.  Then, 
like  Nature  herself,  these  people  are  ready  to 
forgive  the  repentent  and  quickly  heal  all 
wounds.  This  theme,  with  the  constantly 
recurring  Heimweh'Femweh  motif  plays 
against  a  very  impressive  natural  background. 
Therefore,  despite  some  obvious  weaknesses 
of  individual  charaAer  portrayal,  the  exag' 
gerated  heaping'up  of  catastrophe  to  a  sudden 
happy  end,  and  a  proneness  to  lengthy  dia' 
logue  reminiscent  of  the  naturalistic  writers 
with  their  leaning  toward  the  dramatic,  the 
author  has  succeeded  in  writing  one  of  the 
better  novels  of  the  Blut  und  Boden  type. — 
Werner  J^euse.  Middlebury  College. 

•  John  Knittel.  Der  Commandant.  Zurich. 

Orell  Fussli  Verlag.  1933. — Knittel, 

whose  locale  has  included  the  South  Seas  and 
the  Bernese  Oberland,  Egypt  and  London, 
writes  in  Der  Commandant  of  a  Russian 
officer  of  the  French  Foreign  Legion  and  two 
Englishwomen,  one  the  communist  daughter 
of  a  clergyman  and  the  other  a  member  of  the 
nobility,  who  accompany  him  to  his  isolated 
estate  in  the  mountains  of  Morocco.  Compan' 
ionship,  the  result  of  a  casual  meeting  in 


Avignon,  develops  into  love.  For  a  time  the 
group  is  harmonious,  then  suspicion  and 
jealousy  develop.  Tensely  they  wait  for  some 
solution  of  their  problem,  and  it  comes  in 
an  automobile  accident  which  results  in  the 
death  of  all  three.  Knittel  combines  as  usual 
a  certain  sensationalism  of  charader,  setting, 
and  event  with  a  profounder  psychological 
insight  and  treatment.  The  result  is  a  well'told 
tale  of  more  than  average  merit  and  sub.4tance. 
— Toivo  Rosvall.  Clark  University. 

•  Gu^v  Kohne.  Waffenschmied  des  Voll(es, 
Em  Schamhor^^t  Roman.  Volksausgabe. 

Braunschweig.  We^ermann.  1933.  4.80  marks. 
— This  biographical  novel  of  a  thousand  pages 
depidts  the  phenomenal  rise  of  a  poor  farmer’s 
lad  to  the  position  of  in^rudtor  in  military 
science,  general,  minister  of  war,  and  friend 
and  counselor  of  Bliicher,  Stein,  and  Frederick 
William  III  of  Prussia.  Real  arti^ry  is  dis' 
played  in  the  vivid  descriptions  of  moorland 
country  around  the  river  Weser,  in  painting 
the  whole  background  for  the  Napoleonic 
period  in  vivid  colors,  and  in  giving  flesh  and 
blood  to  the  charadlers  in  their  setting.  Un' 
fortunately,  the  arti^ic  effedt  is  marred  by 
the  author’s  coo  patent  attempt  at  teaching  a 
moral — intended,  it  would  seem,  for  the 
adolescent  reader. — Elizabeth  Rossberg.  Mil' 
waukee'Downer  College. 

•  Joe  Ledcrer.  Unter  den  Apfelbdumen. 
Berlin.  Universitas.  1934. — A  charming, 

whimsical  novel  about  a  fourteen  year  old 
girl,  Joe,  and  her  summer  vacation  in  an  old 
German'Bohemian  town.  The  ^ory  centers 
about  her  friendship  with  two  older  girls, 
her  cousin  and  the  enthralling  Tinka,  their 
little  adventures  together,  the  arrival  of  the 
theatrical  troupe  for  the  summer,  Tinka’s 
little  tragedy  in  love,  and  Joe’s  little  tragedy 
in  betrayed  friendship — in  being  considered 
too  young  to  share  the  secret  of  the  older  girls. 
The  ^ory  is  frankly  autobiographical,  even  to 
the  name  Joe,  and  the  flavor  of  it  seems  so 
authentic  in  its  adolescent  turn  of  phrase  and 
tram  of  thought,  that  one  suspedts  that  the 
author  was  aided  by  her  girlhood  diaries  and 
letters  in  recapturing  this  fleeting,  this  painful 
and  beautiful  phase  of  emergence  from  child' 
hood  into  maturity.  The  novel  is  a  fine  piece 
of  craftsmanship,  and  the  book  in  printing  and 
binding  is  equally  so. — Harold  S.  Jantz.  Clark 
University. 

•  E^r  Stahlberg.  Sonntag,  Nach  der 
schwedischen  Ausgabe  ins  Deutsche 
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ubertragen  von  Hilda  Damm.  Salzburg.  Pu^et. 
238  pages.  5  and  7  marks. — An  excellent  trans' 
lation  of  an  excellent  book,  which  deals  with 
the  love  of  a  childless  woman  for  her  adopted 
son,  whom  she  finds  in  a  foundling’s  home, 
seizes  upon  with  swift  intuitive  affedion,  and 
takes  to  her  yearning  bosom  as  her  own  child. 
She  goes  through  his  youth  with  him,  lives 
all  his  young  life  with  him — until  death  takes 
him  from  her  on  the  threshold  of  mature  life. 
But  they  are  not  really  bereaved:  he  has  en^ 
riched  their  lives  permanently.  “Seit  du  von 
uns  gingd" — writes  the  mother — “haben  wir 
keinen  Werktag  mehr  gehabt.  .  .  .  An  einem 
Sonntag  kamd  du  zur  Welt,  an  einem  Sonntag 
verhessed  du  sie.  Und  einen  Sonntag  had  du 
in  deinem  Heim  hinterlassen.”  A  charming  and 
heartening  dory, — Bayard  Morgan.  Stan' 
ford  University. 

•  Emanuel  Stickelberger.  Zwischen  Kaiser 
und  PapSt.  Stuttgart.  Steinkopf.  328 

pages  5.40  marks. — A  hidorical  novel  set  in 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  Rome. 
It  treats  the  episode  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  the 
reformer  and  visionary,  who  tried  to  redore 
the  old  Roman  republic  and  to  wrench  tern' 
poral  power  from  the  Pope.  The  hero  of  the 
novel,  a  Swiss  burgher,  who  comes  to  Rome 
for  business  with  His  Holiness,  becomes  in' 
volved  in  the  tangle  of  the  three  contending 
parties,  the  city  of  Rome,  the  Pope  and  the 
German  emperor.  The  presentation  is  h'vely 
and  entertaining,  the  background  learned  and 
indrudive  and  the  plot  clever.  — Guftav  Much 
ler.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Fritz  von  Unruh.  Prinz  Louis  Ferdinand. 
Edited  with  Introduction,  Annotations, 

and  Vocabulary,  by  Kurt  F.  Reinhardt,  Stan' 
ford  University.  178  pages.  $1.15. — Hermann 
Hesse,  Knulp.  Edited  with  Introduction, 
Exercises,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary,  by  William 
Diamond  and  Chridel  Schomaker,  U.  C.  L.  A. 
164  pages.  $1.00.  Oxford  University  Press. — 
These  two  competently  edited  and  attractive 
looking  texts  represent  a  concession  to  a  very 
underdandable  desire  of  teachers  and  dudents, 
that  of  having  representative  works  of  living 
or  at  lead  recent  authors  made  available  in 
American  schcxil  editions.  It  is  after  all 
present'day  Germany  in  which  our  dudents 
take  the  keened  intered,  and  it  is  gcxtd 
pedagogy  to  capitalize  that  intered  in  our  class' 
room  work.  Both  of  these  works  are  classics  in 
their  way:  one  a  little  gem  of  expressionidic 
drama,  the  other  a  fine  example  of  modem 


novelidic  art;  both  should  appeal — though  on 
different  grounds — to  American  dudents. 
Both  seem  to  have  been  competently  and  sym' 
pathetically  edited,  Knulp,  as  is  proper  in 
view  of  its  greater  simplicity  of  dyle  and 
matter,  provided  with  exercises  (Fragen  and 
passages  for  retranslation)  for  classroom  drill 
but  without  notes  except  as  included  in  the 
vocabulary,  whereas  the  other  volume  con' 
tains  fiiirly  copious  Anmerl^ngen,  many  of 
them  in  German;  it  is  regrettable  that  these 
notes  contain  words  not  included  in  the  vocaly 
ulary.  In  neither  case,  apparently,  have  the 
editors  made  any  concession  to  the  plan  of 
omitting  words  of  very  frequent  occurence  now 
being  encouraged  by  the  various  minimum 
word'lids  put  out  for  German.  It  is  intereding 
to  note  that  Unruh’s  drama  requires  46  pages 
of  vocabulary  to  about  icx)  of  text,  whereas 
Knulp  needs  60  pages  (to  be  sure  including 
some  notes)  for  80  pages. — Bayard  Morgan. 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

•  Joseph  Wittig,  Das  verlorene  Vaterunser. 

Acht  Geschichten.  Heilbronn.  Salzer. 

1933*  157  pages.  3  marks, — These  are  dories 
drawn  from  the  personal  experience  of  the 
wiiter,  a  Roman  Catholic  pried;  indeed  they 
are  almod  autobiographical  fragments,  filled 
with  reminiscences  and  personal  allusions. 
They  are  charmingly  written  and  not  without 
a  fine  drain  of  humor;  but  the  moralizing  of 
the  author  detrads  from  their  full  enjoyment. 
— Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Julius  Zerzer.  Das  Bild  des  Gehamischten. 

Munchen.  Albert  Langen'Georg  Mill' 

ler.  1934.  80  pfennigs. — A  painting  of  Wab 
lendein  is  the  main  theme  of  this  hidorical 
novelette.  As  fortunes  vary  in  the  Thirty 
Years’  War  its  expression  seems  to  change  in 
the  eyes  of  its  owner.  Count  Terzka,  who  is 
himself  a  cousin  of  the  famous  duke.  When 
Wallcndem’s  lucky  dar  declines,  the  count 
joins  the  Kaiser’s  party  and  the  pidture  is 
removed  from  its  place  on  the  wall.  The  dyle 
of  the  novelette  is  very  forceful,  and  the  long 
dialogues  and  descriptions  move  on  with 
dramatic  rapidity. — Werner  T^leuse.  Middle' 
bury  College. 

AAA 

Louis  I.  Newman’s  Hasidic  Anthology  (New 
York,  Scribner’s)  is  an  imposing  colledtion  of 
epigrams,  parables  and  anecdotes  from  the 
eighteenth  century  Russian  Jewish  group  of 
the  Hasidism,  or  followers  of  Israel  Baal  Shem 
Tobh,  the  Besht. 
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•  Ra61  Silva  CaAro.  Puentes  bibliogrdficas 
para  el  eftudio  de  la  Uteratura  chilena. 

Santiago.  Universidad  de  Chile.  1933.  269 
pages. — For  anyone  wishing  to  make  a 
thorough  ^udy  of  Chilean  literature,  this 
work  should  prove  invaluable.  It  is  a  reprint 
of  a  work  of  the  same  title  incorporated  in  the 
Annals  of  the  University  of  Chile  in  1932. 
In  the  introdudtion  the  author  very  clearly 
explains  the  purpose  and  arrangement  of  the 
book.  It  consists  of  three  parts  and  contains 
1446  numbered  bibliogiaphical  sources  in 
various  bnguages  covering  the  literature  of 
Chile  from  the  origins  to  the  present  day. 

Part  I  includes  biographical  dictionaries, 
literary  hi^ories,  monographs,  periodicals, 
anthologies,  bibhographies,  a  miscellany,  and 
a  short  appendix  lining  a  few  works  on  the 
Araucanian,  or  Indian,  literature  of  Chile. 
Parts  II  and  III  are  merely  additions  and 
supplements  arranged  in  the  same  order  as 
Part  I.  Annotations  are  ample  and  given 
whenever  necessary  or  possible. 

As  the  introduction  tells  us,  the  author  has 
included  the  works  of  obscure  journeymen  as 
well  as  of  the  well'known  writers  and  has 
tried  in  the  case  of  the  former,  to  annotate  the 
works  so  as  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  the 
unknown  writer.  Finally,  and  not  lea^,  he 
liAs  his  own  works,  from  which  we  may  see 
that  he  is  well  fitted  to  have  compiled  a 
bibliography  of  this  nature. — Clara  Fird{el' 
ftein.  Chicago  Pubhc  Library. 

•  S.  Freud.  T^uevas  aportaciones  a  la  psi' 
coandlisis.  Traduccion  diredta  del  aleman 

de  Luis  Lopez  BalleAeros  y  de  Torres.  Madrid. 
Biblioteca  Nueva.  1934.  10  pesetas. — ^This  is 
volume  17  of  the  Spanish  translation  of  the 
complete  works  of  Freud.  These  essays, 
emanating  from  Vienna  in  1932,  supplement 
and  expand  volumes  four  and  five  of  this  senes, 
containing  le(^tures  delivered  at  the  University 


of  Vienna  in  I9i6'i7,  and  dealing  with  the 
author’s  theory  of  psychoanalysis.  The  present 
volume  has  two  parts:  i.  T^uevas  aportaciones 
a  la  psicoandlisis,  and  2.  Esquema  de  la  psicoand' 
lisis.  Charaefteri^ic  chapters  of  the  fir^  part 
are  entitled.  Revision  de  la  teoria  de  los  suenos, 
Sueno  y  ocultismo,  and  La  feminidad.  The 
author  is  ^ill  preoccupied  with  the  significance 
of  sex  in  the  problems  of  psychology,  and 
devotes  much  space  to  its  discussion.  While 
certain  parts  of  the  argument  may  be  grasped 
by  the  casual  reader  without  too  much  effort, 
few  who  do  not  choose  to  become  serious 
^udents  of  psychology  will  be  able  to  follow 
the  ramifications  of  the  Professor’s  thought. 
To  the  present  writer,  who  is  a  non'psychoh 
ogi^,  these  essays  do  not  add  much  to  the 
author’s  thesis  of  many  years  ago.  Besides, 
one  hears  much  less  of  the  Freudian  theory 
than  one  did  ten  years  ago,  either  because  it 
has  loA  ground  or  because  it  has  become  so 
much  a  part  of  modem  psychological  thought 
as  no  longer  to  evoke  frequent  comment. — 
Calvert  J.  Winter,  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Dr.  Jose  D.  Montenegro.  El  universo  ah' 
loluto  y  el  rclativo.  Madrid.  M.  Aguilar. 

6  pesetas. — The  author  apologizes  in  his 
prologue  for  the  presumption  of  his  title, 
admits  his  few  qualifications  and  scant  prepara' 
tion  for  his  task;  even  time  for  the  present 
work  was  salvaged  from  the  busy  life  of  a 
surgeon,  he  says.  Despite  the  errors  and  the 
layman’s  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  finding 
God  in  the  more  obvious  imponderables  of  the 
universe,  this  will  doubtless  rank  high  among 
the  popularizations  of  science  in  the  Spanish 
language.  Two  chapters  were  translated 
bodily  from  the  journal  Scientia. — Rolf  Engle' 
man.  Nonnan,  Oklahoma. 

•  Enrique  Finot.  T^uevos  aspeCtos  de  la 
cue^tidn  del  Chaco.  La  Paz.  Renacimiento. 

1932. — This  400'page  volume,  written  by 
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the  Bolivian  Minister  to  the  United  States 
and  published  in  Bolivia,  has  for  its  principal 
purpose  the  satisfadlion  of  the  desire  of  the 
Bolivian  public  to  learn  the  important  details 
of  diplomatic  agreements  and  arbitration  in 
i928'29,  and — as  regards  foreign  readers — the 
forthright  presentation  of  the  Bolivian  point 
of  view.  Miniver  to  Chile  in  1928,  and  Bolivian 
representative  on  the  Committee  for  Inve^iga* 
tion  and  Conciliation  in  Washington,  the 
author  has  fir^-hand  knowledge  of  his 
material  and  his  presentation  is  remarkably 
detached  and  dispassionate.  His  “new  aspeAs” 
are  really  new,  throwing  considerable  light  on 
lesser  known  phases  of  the  controversy. 

Sr.  Finot  declares  that  the  conflict  in  the 
Chaco  is  largely  an  in^rument  of  Paraguayan 
internal  politics,  employed  by  certain  political 
factions  of  that  country  against  the  party  in 
power.  He  Stresses  also  the  influence  of 
Chilean  diplomacy — which  he  qualifies  as  the 
ablest  in  America — in  Chile's  international 
adtuations  and  in  that  other  problem  of  vital 
inteieSt  to  Bolivia,  the  old  and  difficult  prob' 
lem  of  the  Pacific. 

The  most  significant  chapter  is  that  dealing 
with  the  Commission  of  Investigation  and 
Conciliation.  The  circumstances  impeding  the 
negotiations,  the  motives  and  attitudes  of 
the  neutral  commissioners,  and  the  role  of  the 
United  States,  are  considered  in  turn.  The 
reaction  of  the  Paraguayan  public,  press,  and 
government  are  critically  examined,  with  full 
explanations  of  both  the  Paraguayan  and  the 
Bolivian  points  of  view  in  regard  to  the 
mooted  question  of  Vanguardia  and  Fortress 
Boqueron,  the  two  chief  points  of  controversy 
m  i928'29.  Sr.  Finot  concludes  that  both 
countries  are  being  bankrupted  by  armed 
peace  as  much  as  by  actual  hostilities;  but 
declares  that,  in  a  Struggle  not  of  her  seeking, 
his  country  will  continue  to  defend  to  the 
utmost  her  threatened  boundaries. — Richard 
Pattee.  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 

•  Honorio  Maura  (Gamazo). . .  .con,  de,  en, 
por,  sin,  sobre,  tras  el  sentido  comun. 
Reflexiones  de  un  aprendiz  de  politica.  Ma' 
drid.  Sociedad  General  Espahola  de  Libreria. 
1933-  ^78  pages.  5  pesetas. — The  Maura 
family  has  furnished  several  distinguished 
names  to  contemporary  Spain  and  Honorio 
Maura  Gamazo  seems  to  share  in  the  literary 
felicity  marking  Gabriel  Maura  Gamazo,  as 
well  as  the  ability  of  their  father,  Don  Antonio 
Maura.  Despite  the  title,  this  book  is  an  in^ 


tereSting,  conservative  commentary  on  con' 
temporary  political  Spain.  It  consists  of  articles 
written  for  newspapers,  principally  ABC, 
with  an  interlude  recounting  the  author’s 
experiences  in  the  Mcxiel  Prison  during  the 
August  10,  1932  “uprising.”  A  curious  com' 
mentary  on  the  vagueness  so  characteristic  of 
Spanish  politics  can  be  seen  in  the  confusion 
of  a  leading  newspaper  which  held  Honorio 
Maura  responsible  for  Antonio  Maura’s 
actions  while  a  miniStir.  Maura’s  reply  is 
deft.—;.  A.  B. 

•  Querido  Moheno.  Irontas  y  triSlezas. 

Mexico.  Botas.  1932. — A  collection  of 

letters  and  newspaper  articles  written  at 
various  times  and  on  various  subjects.  But 
throughout  the  bcxik  the  author  Sticks  closely 
to  its  title.  At  times,  however,  the  irony  is 
converted  into  wholesome  satire,  great  social 
lessons  which  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
should  heed.  Sr.  Moheno,  great  lawyer  as  he 
is,  knows  how  to  unfold  the  hidden  and  ugly 
recesses  of  our  sexial  maladjustment.  He  is  far 
from  being  a  radical,  in  fecit,  he  dwells  con- 
Stantly  on  the  gcxxl  times  during  the  Diaz 
regime,  but  he  sees  clearly  the  great  social 
problems  that  confront  the  people  of  Mexico. 
Nevertheless,  he  feils  to  understand  that  any 
social  revolution  is  accomplished  at  the  ex' 
pense  of  some  social  groups  at  the  same  time 
that  it  improves  the  condition  of  other  groups. 
Its  importance  depends  on  whether  it  is  the 
majority,  and  not  a  very  small  minority  of  the 
people,  that  is  benefited. 

The  book  is  inStrucitive  and  interesting  and 
full  of  anecdotes,  for  the  author  knows  Greek 
and  Latin  literatures,  as  well  as  three  of  the 
European  literatures,  and  he  draws  constantly 
from  these  sources.  It  is  a  book  worth  reading. 
— ;.  M.  Hernandez.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  G.  Plejanov.  Cntica  del  sindicalismo. 

Translation,  with  introduction,  by  An' 

dres  Nm.  Madrid.  M.  Aguilar.  1934.  309 
pages.  6  pesetas. — ^This  valuable  translation 
has  a  timely  interest  to  friends  of  Spain,  in 
view  of  the  recent  revolutionary  movement  in 
that  country.  While  Plejanov  is  not  concerned 
with  Spanish  syndicalism,  the  translator 
critically  analyzes  the  utopian  aims  of  the 
Spanish  syndicalists  and  compares  them  with 
the  objeeftives  of  the  revolutionary  Marxists. — 
;.  A.  B. 

•  Dcxltor  Jose  Santiago  Rodriguez.  Contri' 

buciSn  al  eftudio  de  la  guerra  federal  en 
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Venezuela.  Dos  tomos.  Caracas.  Editorial 
EUte.  1933. — These  two  volumes  are  in  the 
main  a  valuable  colleAion  of  documents  that 
center  principally  about  Sehor  Rodriguez' 
grandfather,  Licenciado  Jose  Santiago  Rodri' 
guez.  Some  of  the  letters  date  from  three  years 
spent  in  Europe  on  a  government  mission; 
others  come  from  the  wide  correspondence 
of  Rodriguez  with  the  principal  hgures  of  the 
period.  In  addition  to  this  type  of  material 
the  volumes  have  extensive  quotations  from 
contemporary  newspapers,  now  difficult  of 
access,  and  fugitive  pamphlets  issued  from 
time  to  time  by  various  generals  and  other 
individuals  of  public  importance.  These 
materials  reflect  in  a  remarkable  way  the 
passions  of  the  moment.  This  ^udy,  which  the 
author  mode^ly  claims  is  but  a  contribution 
to  the  ^udy  of  the  War,  is  in  faeft  an  invaluable 
guide  to  any  inve^igation  of  the  complicated 
hi^ory  of  Venezuela  in  the  mid'nineteenth 
century.  In  one  of  his  conclusions,  Senor 
Rodnguez  insi^s  that  the  essential  charadler 
of  the  War  was  hatred  of  those  in  office, 
simulated  by  irresponsible  journalism.  His 
extensive  quotations  arc  certainly  presumptive 
evidence  in  ffivor  of  his  point.  However,  the 
volumes  are  ^riking  examples  of  the  spirit  of 
Hispanic  provincialism  in  the  laA  century. 
Not  all  ^udents  will  agree  with  Senor  Rodri' 
guez  that  the  revolution  from  Spain  in  Venezu' 
ela  was  a  real  revolution  in  that  it  e^blished 
equality  of  Venezuelans.  On  the  contrary, 
the  War  for  Indpendence  there  as  elsewhere 
in  Hispanic  America  laid  the  foundation  for 
Creole  control  and  definitely  perpetuated 
many  colonial  economic  and  social  inequali¬ 
ties.  Indeed,  throughout  these  volumes  them¬ 
selves,  much  material  can  be  found  which 
illustrates  the  origins  of  the  social  Struggle  in 
Venezuela. — Alfred  Bamaby  Thomas.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  AuguSto  Anas.  El  criStal  indigena. 

Quito.  Editorial  “America.”  1934.  209 
pages. — Reviewing  a  former  work  by  the 
same  author,  Mariana  de  Jestis,  we  mentioned 
the  delightful  pictures  of  colonial  Quito  con¬ 
tained  in  it,  and  we  expressed  a  desire  that 
Senor  Arias  would  give  us  more  in  this  genre. 
El  criShrl  indigena  fulfilb  that  wish.  It  is  a 
biography  of  the  Ecuadorian  doctor,  writer, 
thinker,  and  patriot,  Francisco  Javier  Eugenio 
de  Santa  Cruz  y  Espejo,  one  of  the  “precur- 
sores”  of  the  Revolution. 

For  Students  of  Colonial  times  in  South 


America,  the  book  is  of  absorbing  interest. 
It  is  brimming  with  fescinating  details.  It  is 
amazing  to  read  that  Espejo,  the  dodtor,  antici¬ 
pated  Pasteur’s  discoveries  as  J.  Verne  anti¬ 
cipated  our  mcxlem  scientific  era.  Espejo  the 
humanist  left  us  books  such  as  El  nuevo  Lucia' 
no,  Marco  Porcio  Caton,  and  others  where  clas¬ 
sicism  is  mixed  with  iconoclasm,  traditonalism 
with  daring  innovations.  Some  of  his  writings 
are  in  dialogue  form,  in  which  he  subtly  makes 
different  aspedts  of  his  own  nature  discuss  and 
criticize  one  another. 

Adding  to  this  his  share  of  political  persecu¬ 
tions,  imprisonments  and  exile  (it  is  during  one 
of  these  periods  of  banishment  that  he  met 
his  later  life-long  friends  and  associates,  A. 
Nariiio  and  the  Marques  de  Selva  Alegre), 
and  remembering  him  as  the  fir^  public  libra¬ 
rian  of  Quito  and  the  editor  of  the  fir^t  Ecua¬ 
dorian  newspaper,  Primicias  de  la  cultura  de 
^uito,  we  arrive  at  a  total  of  enough  notable 
details  to  make  an  exciting  biographic  recital. 

Augu^o  Arias’  conception  of  a  biographer 
is  neither  that  of  a  ^tati^ician  gathering 
fadts  and  figures,  nor  of  a  rhapsodbt  composing 
a  glowing  eulogy;  he  is  sober  enough  to  be 
beyond  suspicion  of  exaggeration,  and  free 
enough  to  be  read  with  intense  pleasure.  His 
powers  of  “evocation”  are  remarkable  and  con¬ 
tribute  no  small  part  to  the  delight  of  his 
work. 

We  suppose  that  Sr.  Anas  has  arrived  at 
Espejo’s  life-dates  by  investigation  of  new 
sources.  The  Zerolo  and  Campana  didtionaries 
both  give  1740-1796.  The  Espasa  Encyclopedia 
gives  no  birth  date  and  1796.  In  the  present 
volume  we  find  the  dates  1747-1795.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  typo  had  one  of  his  lapsus  while 
printing  the  first  date,  and  made  it  1474! 

The  book  is  the  printing-debut  of  the  “Edi¬ 
torial  America”  whose  aim  it  is  to  put  out  a 
series  of  works  on  Ecuadorian  history  and 
literature.  The  “debut”  perhaps  explains  the 
several  errata,  annoying  to  scholars  and  mis¬ 
leading  to  Students.  Let  the  typesetters  motto 
be:  “We  live  to  learn.” — Camil  van  Hulse. 
Tucson,  Arizona. 

•  Julian  de  ZugaSti.  El  bandolerismo  anda' 
luz.  Preface  and  abridgment  by  Benjamin 
James.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1934. 253  pages. 
5  pesetas. — ^A  ffiscinating  account  of  how  the 
Governor  of  Cordoba  succeeded  in  quelling 
the  wave  of  banditry  which  swept  over 
Southern  Spain  following  the  Revolution  of 
1868.  Abridged  from  a  much  larger  work,  it 
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has  gained  in  efFedtiveness  for  the  general 
reader  by  the  shortening.  Few  people  realize 
that  Spain  quite  early  e^ablished  the  model 
^te  police  sy^em  of  the  world — the  Civil 
Guard — and  that  its  proper  use  in  the  hands 
of  a  strong  person  like  Zuga^i  succeeded  in 
ending  a  reign  of  terror  which  has  rarely  been 
equalled.  Senor  de  Zuga^ti  knows  how  to  tell 
his  ^ory,  giving  his  memoirs  the  quality  of  a 
well'told  novel.  Fearless  and  impeccable,  the 
Governor  also  revealed  himself  as  moA  re^ 
sourceful.  He  photographed  criminals,  sup¬ 
ported  the  Guards,  utilized  bandits  in  elaborate 
espionage,  and  turned  threats  of  death  into 
revelations  of  widespread  racketeering. — 
;.  A.  B. 

•  Juan  Romulo  Fernandez.  El  valle  de  Tu' 
lun.  Buenos  Aires.  Editorial  Tor. — The 

sketches  in  this  book  refledl  life  in  and  about 
the  city  of  San  Juan  in  the  Argentine,  with 
emphasis  on  rural  cuAoms  and  manners.  Much 
attention  is  given  to  the  folklore  of  the  region, 
traditions,  legends  and  supser-aitions.  As  far 
as  hiaory  goes  the  period  covered  is  mo^ly 
the  closing  decades  of  the  laA  century,  a 
p»eriod  of  transition.  The  passing  of  the  Gaucho, 
the  coming  of  the  railroad,  and  the  consequent 
economic  and  social  changes  are  noted.  Mo^ 
intere^ing  are  the  pages  devoted  to  descripv 
tions  of  nature,  the  geography  of  the  locality, 
and  life  in  the  open,  hunting  and  fishing.  In  a 
series  of  word  pictures  the  author  describes 
various  natives  of  the  valley,  who  are  typ>es 
of  their  kind;  the  village  prie^,  the  Gaucho, 
the  rancher,  the  china^  the  foreigner  who  has 
settled  in  this  rural  retreat  and  sundry  others. 
There  are  some  sixty  five  of  these  sketches, 
each  complete  in  itself,  and  each  conveying 
some  useful  piece  of  information  about  the 
region.  To  those  intere^ed  in  the  Argentine 
it  is  decidedly  worth  reading. — Calvert  J. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Javier  de  Ortueta.  T^otas  de  caza  de  aves 
en  Castilla.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1934. 

5  pesetas. — The  author,  an  enthusia^ic  hun¬ 
ter,  gives  much  information,  theoretical  and 
practical,  about  hunting  birds  in  Spain.  He 
traces  this  spx)rt  from  the  earlier  hi^orical 
times  and  quotes  the  medieval  writings  on 
Falconry.  He  tells  of  many  methods  of  hunting 
many  kinds  of  birds,  including  the  use  of 
various  decoys.  He  draws  freely  on  his  own 
experience  of  some  forty  years  as  a  hunter, 
from  which  account  one  judges  that  his 
prowess  in  this  field  is  not  to  be  despised. 


He  has  hunted  in  mo^  of  the  provinces  of 
Spain  and  knows  where  the  beft  preserves 
lie.  He  rehtes  with  evident  satisfaction  his 
expieriences  as  an  invited  gue^  of  Alphonso 
XIII  on  the  occasion  of  his  laA  hunting  expiedi- 
ton  ju^  before  his  abdication.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  author  the  late  ruler  of  Spain  is  a  mighty 
Nimrod.  He  enumerates  the  pieces  of  game 
falling  to  the  royal  gun,  truly  an  imposing  liA! 
One  whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  various  kinds  of  hunting  dogs.  The 
more  impxjrtant  chapters  are  followed  by  ex¬ 
tensive  bibliographies. — Calvert  J.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

•  Maria  Cadilla  de  Martinez.  La  miftica 
de  Unamuno  y  otros  ensayos.  Madrid. 

Bolanos  y  Aguilar.  1934. — Seven  essays  by  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico,  whose  doctoral  ^tudy  of  insular 
folklore  laA  year  was  mo^  favorably  received 
by  Spanish  and  Puerto  Rican  critics.  The 
present  collection,  in  addition  to  the  title- 
piece,  offers  Judies  on  Quijote  and  Sancho; 
Cervantes  and  Shakespieare;  Don  Juan  and 
Hamlet;  and  the  poetry  of  Perez  de  Ayala. — 
Muna  Lee.  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 

•  Maria  Cadilla  de  Martinez.  La  poesia 
popular  en  Puerto  Rico.  Madrid.  Univer- 

sidad  de  Madrid.  1933.  368  pjages.  15  piesetas. 
— A  cross-seCtion  of  Puerto  Rico,  espiecially  of 
that  remoter  Puerto  Rico  of  the  coffee-lands 
and  the  mountain  villages,  is  preserved  in  this 
book  of  its  folk-pxjetry.  Songs  and  romances, 
decimas,  coplas,  bailes,  and  danzas,  here 
reflect  changing  modes  of  thought  and  expres¬ 
sion  from  the  colonial  p)eriod  to  our  own  day. 
The  Conquistadors  found  music  and  dances — 
the  areytos  of  the  Borinquen  Indians —  on  the 
island  when  they  came,  but  there  is  little 
reminiscent  of  the  Indian  in  the  Puerto  Rican 
folk-produCt  today;  the  African  influence 
on  the  other  hand  is  as  evident  as  it  is  in 
similar  songs  from  the  southern  United  States. 
But  the  prevailing  mood  is  Spanish. 

The  section  of  Romances  is  particularly 
interesting  for  its  variations  of  the  old  Spanish 
romances  handed  down  from  chance  singer 
to  chance  singer.  These  are  most  frequent  from 
the  central  and  nothem  sections  of  the  island, 
and  include  naive  and  pleasing  variants  of 
Blanca  Flor,  Conde  Olinos,  Delgadina  y  Sil- 
vana,  J^ina  Perdida  and  others.  Historically 
the  range  is  from  elaborately  detailed  accounts 
of  Columbus’  voyages  to  adaptations  of 
Spanish  romances  on  the  death  of  young  Queen 
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Mercedes  and  Caroline  songs,  and  treatments 
of  contemporary  personages  and  events. 

Among  the  mo^  popular  and  mo^  ably 
handled  Puerto  Rican  folk  songs  are  the 
drcimas  which  on  the  island  have  acquired 
a  flavor  autochtonous  as  the  rose'apple. 
Cuartetas  have  held  their  own;  and  sehora 
Cadilla  de  Martinez  offers  also  a  rich  coUedtion 
of  aguinaldos,  playeras,  seguidillas,  nanas, 
soleas,  alegrias,  ^reet'cries,  and  the  like. 
Play-songs  and  nonsense'rhymes  arc  par' 
ticularly  intere^ing;  mo^  of  them  of  Spanish 
origin  but  undergoing  such  changes  as  one 
finds  m  those  old  Peruvian  devotional  paintings 
where  the  Wise  Men  ride  from  the  Ea^  on 
llamas  in^ead  of  camels.  The  author  has 
added  to  her  Puerto  Rican  versions  in  mo^ 
cases  texts  of  the  originals  from  their  Penin' 
sular  places  of  origin:  and  has  enriched  both 
with  illuminating  comment. 

Songs  of  the  sea;  from  the  fields;  from  the 
barracks,  the  home,  and  the  school;  religious 
songs  and  love  songs;  and  the  acute  and 
pointed  political  comment  which  the  Puerto 
Rican  so  delights  to  shape  into  a  darting 
^nza:  “here  is  God’s  plenty.”  This  book 
is  an  excellent  introdudlion  through  an  un- 
guarded  side-gate  to  the  fertile  and  exuberant 
second'growth  of  the  Puerto  Rican  country' 
side. — Muna  Lee.  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 

•  Guillermo  Jimmez.  Visita  a  Giovanni 

Papini.  Mexico.  Privately  printed.  1933. 

— Terse  ten'minute  interview  with  the  author 
of  The  Life  of  Chrift.  Signor  Papini  lights  a 
cigarette.  Pancho  Villa  is  the  assassin  par 
excellence  of  the  New  World  and  will  be  the 
only  one  to  live  in  its  history.  .  .  Had  he 
lived  in  Italy  he  would  have  become  a  great 
aeftor.  .  .  Spanish'American  noveli^s  are  of 
no  intereA,  being  but  servile  imitators  of 
Flaubert  and  Zola.  .  .  Men  converted  to  a 
religion  are  either  hypocrites  or  cowards; 
like  la^'minute  vegetarians  they  eat  meat  at 
banquets.  .  .  The  truly  intere^ing  part  of 
Saint  Augu^ine’s  life  came  before  his  con' 
version.  .  .  America  produces  good  tobacco 
and  coffee.  .  .  The  United  States  is  be^iah 
izing  the  world  with  its  movies  and  jazz.  The 
cicarette  and  the  interview  end  simultaneous' 
ly.-T.  D. 

•  Concha  Espina.  Entre  la  noche  y  el  mar. 

Madrid.  Hernando.  1933.  218  pages.— 

The  firA  poem  in  this  collecftion  furnishes  the 
title  for  the  book.  If  you  are  fond  of  Concha 
Espina  you  will  enjoy  this  colledtion  of  some 


thirty'three  poems  which  are  full  of  the  emo' 
tion  and  music  of  her  unwearied  optimism 
and  of  the  pjeculiar  charm  which  the  sea,  with 
its  power  and  danger,  exerts  on  her  poetic 
soul.  The  verses  were  written  at  various  times 
since  1915,  and  at  various  points  in  Europe  and 
the  New  World. — Terrell  Louise  Tatum.  Uni- 
versity  of  Chattanooga. 

•  Albzrto  zum  Felde.  AlciSn.  Mi^erio  en 
tres  ciclos.  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo. 

Edicion  de  la  Sociedad  “Amigos  del  Libro 
Rioplatense.”  1934.  228  pages. — This  profes' 
sedly  closet  drama  is  described  by  the  author 
as  “una  mitologia  del  Espiritu,”  as  an  “Eleu' 
sinian  allegory,”  a  “subjeeflive  drama”  with  a 
“psychologic  contexture”;  it  is  “ultra'Faus' 
tian,”  representative  of  the  “tragic  conflidt 
of  the  soul  and  the  world,”  and  re^s  upon 
the  basic  assumption  that  the  spirit  of  man 
and  truth  do  not  change.  Those  who  care 
for  a  vague  all'embracing  my^icism  should 
like  it;  it  seems  to  be  well  done  in  that  genre. 
To  others,  it  will  only  prove  boring  as  it  did 
to  this  reviewer. — Samuel  Putnam.  New  York 
City. 

•  Cesar  Carrizo.  Santificada  sea.  Buenos 
Aires.  Editorial  Tor. — A  romantic  novel, 

sympathetic  to  the  Roman  church,  with  a  fair 
admixture  of  my^icism.  The  influence  of 
Isaac's  Marta  is  evident.  The  narrative  is  naive 
and  ^raightforward.  In  spite  of  the  tearful 
sentimentality  of  the  lovers  and  other  romantic 
traits  hardly  popular  today,  the  author’s  agree' 
able  ^yle  and  ability  to  tell  a  ^tory  make  the 
tale  quite  readable.  It  is  the  old  theme — 
parental  pressure  to  makz  a  girl  marry  a  man 
in  whom  she  has  no  intere^,  while  she  loves 
another  w’th  a  reciprocated  love.  The  classical 
denouement  of  such  a  situation  is  disaster. 
Very  apt  is  the  warning  of  the  old  Indian 
servant  to  the  tyrannical  father,  pleading  for 
the  girl  and  her  chosen  lover:  “Don’t  dam  up 
the  ^ream,  for  the  rams  will  come  and  carry 
all  before  them.”  The  advice  is  not  heeded, 
the  young  lover  perishes,  the  girl  enters  a 
convent  and  the  unwelcome  suitor  goes  mad 
with  remorse  and  commits  suicide.  The  suicide 
of  the  rejected  suitor  through  remorse  for  the 
havoc  he  has  wrought  is  the  moA  surprising 
and  the  moit  original  ^roke  in  the  whole  novel. 
Such  suicides  are  very  rare  in  fiction,  and 
probably  rarer  in  real  life. — Calvert  J.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

•  M.  Ciriquiain  Gaizterro.  La  leyenda^del 
pirata.  Bilbao.  Ediciones  Elcano.  1934. 
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205  pages.  5  pesetas. — A  gentle  fantasy, 
mildly  satirical,  mildly  humorous,  about  the 
son  of  an  apothecary’s  widow,  who  decided 
to  be  a  pirate.  Persuaded  by  his  mother  to 
be  a  pirate  at  home  and  not  on  the  high  seas, 
he  sets  about  his  innocent  and  my^erious  ex' 
ploits,  which  soon  give  rise  to  an  awe- inspire 
ing  Pirate  Legend.  The  Legend  is  judged  in 
court  and  found  guilty.  Pleasant  and  unim' 
portant  reading. — Muna  Lee.  University  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

•  Edgardo  Garrido  Merino.  La  saeta  en  el 
ctclo.  Madrid,  Espasa-Calpe.  1934.  178 

pages.  5  pesetas. — For  those  intere^ed  in  the 
poetic  lore  of  the  Middle  Ages,  this  volume 
will  be  a  modem  treasure.  It  is  the  re^telling, 
the  recon^mcition  in  contemporary  Spanish, 
of  certain  of  Las  Cantigas  de  Alfonso  el  Sabio, 
the  “Rey  trovador,”  the  “Rey-poeta,”  loving' 
ly  excavated  from  the  archives  of  the  Escorial 
by  a  young  ^tory' writer  and  noveli^  of  today; 
for  Senor  Merino  is  the  author  of  a  colledtion 
of  Cuentos,  bearing  the  title  El  barco  inmovil, 
and  of  a  romance,  El  hombre  en  la  montana, 
noted  for  its  Hispanic  fervor  (be  is  a  Chilean). 

In  La  saeta  en  el  cielo,  the  author  tells  that 
“Inspirandome  en  motivos  aislados  de  los  m?la' 
gros  mas  rclevantes,  he  creado  en  tomo  de 
ellos  la  fabula,  los  personajes  y  la  accion  dra' 
matica,  procurando  resucitar  con  la  mayor  ex' 
acilitud  el  ambiente  de  la  epoca  y  los  escena' 
rios.”  The  objeA  being  “Humanizar  en  nue^ro 
aire  contemporaneo  las  Cantigas.” 

The  Cantigas  con^itute,  Senor  Merino 
assures  us,  a  “fiiente  maravillosa  de  acendrado 
lirismo  y  fervida  devocion  marial”;  they  are 
the  “Biblia  e^tetica  del  siglo  XIII.”  They  draw 
upon  oriental  and  pagan  as  well  as  Chri^ian 
sources  and  are,  in  short,  a  thesaurus  of  the 
art  of  bien  decir  and  of  that  gaya  sciencia  which 
the  troubadours  practised.  They  are,  further, 
the  cradle  of  modern  Ca^ilian  literature.  They 
are  not  without  their  lascivious  themes,  over 
again^  an  exalted  admiration  of  womankind 
rooted  in  the  cult  of  the  Virgin.  The  spirit 
of  the  legends  is  well  carried  over  into  an 
unaffected  language  of  today. — Samuel  Put' 
nam.  New  York  City. 

•  Juan  Infante.  Carmen  Larapiles.  Madrid. 
Privately  printed  1933.  87a  pages.  6 

pesetas. — The  novel  has  as  background  the 
druggie  between  conservatives  and  liberals, 
between  monarchies  and  socialies  which 
eined  Spain  in  the  lae  quarter  of  the  pae 
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century.  The  ponderous  work,  covering  87a 
closely  printed  pages,  has  all  the  earmarks  of 
autobiographical  reminiscences  with  an  at' 
tempt,  very  feebly  realized,  at  presenting  the 
ideal  of  a  new  ariAocracy  embodied  in  Arman' 
do  Count  of  Alcor.  This  queer  mixture  of 
army  officer  and  theologian  is  too  steeped  in 
Church  hi^ory  and  theology  to  serve  as  an 
engaging  observer  of  the  vicissitudes  that 
slowly  extricate  themselves  from  the  mass 
of  material,  hi^orical,  sociological,  theological, 
emotional,  erotic,  which  weigh  heavily  on  the 
plot.  The  plot  is  as  flimsy  as  the  heroine  is 
evanescent:  the  marriage  of  Carmen  with  the 
man  who  had  taken  her  part  again^  the  fiance 
who  tormented  her  both  before  and  after  her 
marriage  until  he  died,  leaving  his  widow  free 
to  marry  the  one  who  had  subconsciously  oc' 
cupied  a  place  in  her  sensitive  heart. — D.  Vit' 
torini.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

•  Teatro  Japones;  Tarahiko  Kori.  YoshitO' 
mo,  tragedia  del  JapSn  antiguo,  en  tres 
adtos  y  un  epilogo. — Tanizaki  Junishiro.  Amor, 
Drama  del  Japon  Contemporaneo,  en  tres 
adtos.  Prologo  de  Cri^obal  de  Ca^ro.  Tra' 
duccion  diredta  del  japones  por  Antonio  Fep 
ratges.  Madrid.  M.  Aguilar.  1930. — In  his 
short  introdudtion,  de  CaAro  dwells  upon  the 
peculiarities  of  Japanese  adting,  and  insi^ 
that  because  of  these  peculiarities  a  Japanese 
play  is  more  accessible  to  the  We^em  public 
in  book  form  than  on  the  ^ge,  and  that  there' 
fore  the  translation  of  these  two  beautiful  and 
representative  Japanese  pbys  into  Spanish  is 
a  di^indl  service  to  the  Spanish'reading 
public. 

The  fir^t  play  is  a  heroic  tragedy  of  ancient 
Japan,  where  nobility  of  soul  brings  the  char' 
adters  into  deva^ating  conflidts  between  two 
sets  of  duties,  or  between  two  sets  of  emo' 
tions.  It  is  a  pow’erful,  majeAic,  and  beautiful 
play. 

Amor  has  a  contemporary  setting,  but  the 
problems  are  to  a  considerable  extent  the  same : 
high  ethical  ^ndards  impose  self'sacrifice, 
and  the  inner  conflidt  leds  to  de^rudlion.  The 
villain,  a  ^long  and  utterly  unscrupulous 
person,  inspires  pity  and  sympathy  by  his 
very  baseness,  and  thus  succeeds  in  getting 
his  vidtim  away  from  the  man  she  loves,  in 
debasing  her  entirely,  and  in  triumphantly 
breaking  the  life  of  the  weak  but  noble'hearted 
young  man  as  well. — Sophie  R.  A.  Court. 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 
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•  Egidio  Reale.  L'ltalia.  Pans.  Delagrave. 
1934. — The  fifth  volume  of  a  series  of 

documents  concerning  contemporary  politics, 
compiled  for  the  purpose  of  describing  the 
^StruAure  and  the  political  evolution  of  Euro- 
pean  countries. 

Dr.  Egidio  Reale,  who  is  very  well  ac' 
quainted  with  national  as  w'ell  as  inter¬ 
national  affairs,  has  colledled  in  this  sJtudy  the 
mo^  significant  laws  and  decrees  promulgated 
by  the  Fascia  regime  in  Italy.  These  docu¬ 
ments  concern,  for  the  mo^  part,  such  momen¬ 
tous  que^ions  as  the  conquer  of  power,  the 
new  organization  of  the  State,  ch  i  syndicalistic 
reform  and  the  Corporative  State.  They  are 
preceded  by  four  chapters  which  com¬ 
prehensively  yet  very  accurately  analyze  the 
evolution  of  Italian  political  history  from 
1915  to  1934.  The  bibliography  which  com¬ 
pletes  this  work  is  brief  but  important. — Mi¬ 
chele  Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

•  Francesco  Guicciardini.  Scritti  poUtici  e 
ricordi.  A  cura  di  Roberto  Palmarocchi. 

Ban.  Laterza.  1933.  30  lire. — Increased  popular 
interest  in  government  doubtless  explains  to  a 
large  extent  the  recent  revival  of  interest  in 
the  great  Renaissance  historian,  Guicciardini. 
In  editing  the  author’s  minor  works,  those  of 
this  volume  consisting  of  the  Considerazioni 
intomo  ai  discorsi  del  Mochiavellx,  Discorsi 
polttici,  Scritti  minori  and  Ricordi,  Palmaroc¬ 
chi  has  made  a  most  valuable  contribution, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  faeft  that  the  beSt 
and  most  often  consulted  edition  of  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  historian’s  work,  that  of  CaneStri- 
in,  is  critically  unsatisfactory.  In  the  Conside- 
razioni.  .  .  Guicciardini  cleverly  unmasks  the 
fallacies  of  Machiavelli’s  arguments,  in  the 
Discorsi  politici  he  analyzes  certain  historical 
moments  in  Italian  history;  the  Ricordi  give 
us  the  picture  of  a  man  who  acutely  saw  many 


sides  of  life,  but  in  viewing  them  tended  to 
react  skeptically.  In  the  bexjk  are  combined 
the  fine  accuracy  of  a  scholar  well-versed  in 
the  problems  of  text-editing,  and  an  almost 
feultiess  reproduction  of  the  textual  material 
for  which  the  publishing  house  of  Laterza 
has  been  famous  for  many  years. — Joseph  G. 
Fucilla.  Northwestern  University. 

•  Roberto  Conigliani.  Ortensia.  Firenze. 
“Ncmi.”  205  pages.  8  lire. — One  of  the 

Piccola  Collezione  ^apoleonica,  this  tiny 
volume  (about  150  words  to  the  page,  and 
generously  printed)  is  a  condensed  biography 
of  Queen  Hortense.  Within  so  diminutive 
a  scope,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  any 
new  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  subject. 
The  b(X)k  is  competent  and  readable,  the 
readability  being  aided  by  the  marginal 
glosses.  The  Italian  public  seems  to  like  this 
sort  of  thing,  the  Straight-away  historical 
summary  in  not  too  heavy  form,  preferring 
it  to  the  novelized  biography  of  which  the 
French  are  so  fond. — Samuel  Putnam.  New 
York  City. 

•  Fortunate  Rizzi.  Francesco  Petrarca  e  il 
decennio  Parmense  (1341-1351).  Torino. 

Paravia.  1934.  516  pages.  20  lire. — Signor 
Rizzi’s  volume  fills  a  rather  curious  gap  in 
Petrarchian  scholarship,  on  the  topographic 
side.  While  there  have  been  works  on  Pe¬ 
trarch  in  Padua,  in  Verona,  in  Milan,  in 
Pavia,  in  Venice  and  in  Arqua,  Parma  seems 
somehow  to  have  been  overlcxiked.  Yet  the 
decade  during  which  the  poet  made  Parma 
his  headquarters,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
pericxls  in  his  life.  It  was  in  1348  that  Laura 
died,  and  it  was  at  Parma  that  the  author  of 
the  Sonnets  received  the  news  of  her  death. 
Some  of  his  most  important  writing  also 
dates  from  this  epoch.  In  brief,  this  is  the 
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Parma,  secunda 

quae  mihi  nunc  patria  es . 

as  the  poet  hymned  the  city  in  1344.  How  its 
influence  in  his  life  should  have  been  so  ovep 
looked  (it  was  the  one  place  where  he  seems  to 
have  chosen  to  become  a  property'holder)  is 
hard  to  explain.  In  any  event.  Signor  Rizzi, 
whose  approach  is  one  of  affeAionate  familiar' 
ity, — since  Petrarch  does  not  repel  intimacy 
as  Dante  for  example  does, — has  performed 
a  valuable  service,  at  once  for  Petrarch  and 
for  his  native  province. — Samuel  Putnam. 
New  York  City. 

0  Enzo  Carli.  Tmo  di  Camaino,  Scultore. 

Firenze.  Le  Monnier.  1934.  15  lire. — 
This  thesis  on  the  Sienese  sculptor  of  the 
Trecento,  Tino  di  Camaino,  will  be  welcomed 
by  indents  of  the  hi^ory  of  Italian  art.  The 
author  is  the  pupil  of  a  Florentine  professor 
and  art  critic,  Marangoni.  In  this  ^tudy  he 
brings  together  for  the  fir^  time  a  complete 
and  orderly  .^udy  of  Tino  di  Camaino  based 
on  the  documents.  He  sets  himself  three  tasks; 
(i)  solution  of  the  authorship  of  disputed 
works  (2)  vindication  and  revaluation  of  a  mis' 
judged  and  misunder^ood  arti^  (3)  the  fir^ 
complete  review  of  the  entire  cycle  of  Tino’s 
activity. 

Tino  di  Camaino  was  a  pupil  of  Giovanni 
Pisano,  creator  of  the  Batti^tero  in  the  cathe' 
dral  of  Pisa.  But  Tino  was  di^tincflly  original, 
and  he  developed  a  ^tyle  radically  different 
from  the  classic  beauty  of  the  school  of  Pisano. 
His  work  received  scant  appreciation,  being 
generally  reckoned  crude  and  imperfecit. 
His  individuality  was  charadterzied  by  a 
Aylized  treatment  of  movement,  cubi^ic  in 
form,  rigid  in  line  and  di^indlly  mannered. 

The  book  carries  a  complete  catalogue  of 
the  approximately  50  scattered  works  from 
the  periods  of  Pisa,  Siena,  Florence  and  Naples. 
Like  all  the  sculpture  of  that  period,  it  is  se' 
pulchral.  There  are  sixteen  plates,  among  which 
arc  the  details  from  the  sepulchre  of  the  Holy 
Roman  emperor,  Henry  VII,  in  the  Campio 
Santo  of  Pisa,  and  the  tomb  of  Marie  de  Valois 
in  Naples. — Gertrude  Gordon'Saxe.  Camillus, 
New  York. 

0  Salvatore  Gaetani.  L'Ereditd  dell'  OttO' 
cento.  Napoli.  Gaspare  Casella.  1934. 
285  pages.  18  lire. — A  colledlion  of  joumali^ic 
reviews  rather  than  criticism,  this  book  has 
an  ephemeral  quality  which  its  author  recog' 
nizes.  It  is  held  together  chiefly  by  a  central' 
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izing  concern  with  the  Ottocento  and  its 
figures.  Signor  Gaetani  thinks  more  highly 
of  the  century  in  que^ion  than  do  some  of 
his  countrymen,  e.g.,  G.'B.  Angioletti.  He 
believes  its  “heritage”  is  represented  by  a 
felt  need  of  returning  “to  unity,  a  eurhythmic 
pattern,  sobriety  and  organicalness.”  He  sees 
the  faults  of  the  second  half  of  the  century,  it 
is  true,  in  a  certain  disaggregation  of  con^i' 
tuent  qualities,  but  during  the  fir^  half. 
Romanticism  represented  “la  sola  e  piu  vera 
classicita  dell’  Italia.”  There  are  papers  on 
Carducci,  Pascoli,  Manzoni  and  others,  and 
there  is  a  rather  intere^ing  one  on  Croce’s 
prose.  There  is  a  review,  not  without  point, 
of  Benedetto  Migliore’s  Bilanci  e  sbilanci  del 
dopo  guerra  letterario,"  and  a  brief  polemic 
encounter  with  G.  Titta  Rosa  on  the  subjedl 
of  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  a  “his' 
tory  of  art,”  or  a  “hi^ory  of  poetry.”  And 
finally,  the  longed  essay  in  the  volume  has 
to  do  with  the  Fascist  school.  The  book  is 
neither  highly  readable  nor  very  important. 
— Samuel  Putnam.  New  York  City. 


0  Guido  Manacorda.  La  selva  e  il  tempio. 
Firenze.  R.  Bemporad.  1933.  12  lire. — In  this 
book  one  of  Italy’s  leading  German  scholars 
brings  together  Judies  and  essays  originally 
published  in  T^uova  antologia  between  the 
years  1929  and  1932,  and  in  La  Stampa,  Cot' 
riere  della  Sera,  ?{azione  and  Frontespizio 
between  the  years  1923  and  1933.  In  present' 
ing  them  here  he  ^tes  in  his  prefece  that 
they  have  been  revised  and  enlarged.  As  the 
book’s  sub'title — Srudi  sullo  spirito  del  germa' 
nesimo — indicates,  he  attempts  as  he  says: 
“sstudiame  il  carattere  teoretico,  i  riflessi  etici 
e  le  e^rinsecazioni  d’arte  in  alcuni  fondamen' 
tali  momenti  e  grandi  figure  del  germanesi' 
mo.”  The  book  comprises  eight  major  essays 
or  Judies.  In  the  fir^,  entitled  Edda  owero 
del  pessimismo  the  writer  deliberately  chooses 
“Edda”  from  the  “selva  selvaggia”  of  German 
mythology  and  spiritual  hi^ory  to  recreate 
the  origin  and  background  of  Germanic  pcs' 
simism  and  its  relation  to  paganism.  Lutero 
owero  I'Odino  crifliano  seeks  to  show  the 
inter'rebtions  between  paganism,  hero'wor' 
ship  and  chri^ianity,  and  how  the  Lutheran 
reform  “si  revela  per  un  paganesimo  germa* 
nico,  in  cui  la  coesione  fisica  e  ^ta  solle' 
nata  e  spiritual izzata  in  fede,  e  I’uomo  ha 
so^ituito  il  cosmo.”  In  the  next  three  Judies, 
Problemi  eterni  del  FauSt,  Paesaggi  Fauitiani 
and  II  Fauft  di  Lenau,  one  gets  an  insight  into 
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the  German  spirit,  especially  that  of  Goethe. 
In  the  la^  two  essays  of  the  book  the  author 
explores  with  sympathy  and  under^nding 
the  Nordic  spirit  as  it  manife^ed  itself  in  the 
arti^ic  creations  of  Ibsen,  and  names  his 
seventh  sketch  Ibsen  owero  del  terzo  regno. 
The  eighth  and  la^  essay — T^ordici  mO' 
demi — is  a  critical  evaluation  of  the  works  of 
Knut  Hamsun  and  of  Johan  Bojer,  whom  he 
charac^lerizes  as  “L’ultimo  vikingo,” — James 
].  Passarelli.  NorthweAem  University. 

•  Auro  D’Alba.  Ofelia.  Milano.  Monda' 
dori.  1934.  100  pages.  10  lire. — Auro 

D’Alba  is  a  poet  out  of  futurism,  but  long 
since  well  out  of  it,  although  his  work  in  the 
pa^  has  been  marked  ^ill  by  a  certain  velocity 
and  fugitiveness  which  point  at  its  origins. 
There  is  also  a  certain  no^lgic-nomadic 
quality  which  in  a  manner  does  the  same  (cf. 
Marinetti),  while  being  on  the  other  hand, 
one  feels,  an  integral  part  of  the  poet’s  indi' 
vidual  temperament.  This  is  D’Alba’s  eighth 
colledtion  of  verse,  his  la^  preceding  one  having 
been  II  fyaradiso  della  mia  triilezza  of  seven 
years  ago.  We  meet  here  with  a  new  poet, 
one  who  has  suffered  a  profound  sorrow 
in  the  death  of  a  daughter,  and  who,  under 
^ress  of  it,  has  tossed  his  old  singing  garb  to 
the  winds.  These  poems  are  as  human  as  could 
be,  and  very  deeply  moving  in  every  page.  As 
the  publisher  aptly  puts  it,  in  the  ?iota  infor' 
mativa,  this  is  the  “poesia  che  si  paga  con 
8angue,”rather  than  that  “che  si  paga  con 
I’inchio^ro.”  There  are  the  two  kinds;  and 
life  sometimes  makes  a  poet  of  the  other  kind 
of  one  who  up  until  then  had  written  his 
poems  with  ink. — Samuel  Putnam.  New  York 
City. 

•  Manlio  Dazzi.  Leonardo  Giu^inian,  poeta 
popolare  d'amore,  con  una  scelta  di  sue 

poesie.  Bari.  Laterza  ^  Figli.  1934.  182  pages. 
10  lire. — Popular  poetry  is  a  genus  apart,  and 
one  regarding  which  misconceptions  may  pre' 
vail:  the  belief  for  example  that  it  is  created 
by  the  people  themselves.  As  Signor  Dazzi 
points  out,  while  it  is  grounded  in  the  popular 
emotions  and  takes  on  the  popular  speech, 
it  is  seldom  if  ever  anonymous,  but  is  given 
its  form  by  an  individual,  whose  name  remains 
associated  with  it;  and  that  individual  may, 
as  likely  as  not,  be  a  scholar. 

Such  is  the  case  with  the  popular  love 
lyrics  of  Leonardo  Giu^inian,  the  early  Renais- 
sance  (fourteenth  century)  humani^,  who  was 
at  the  same  time  something  of  a  figure  in 


public  life.  Up  to  now,  GiuAinian  has  remained 
for  modems  the  property  of  the  learned,  he 
who  wrote  the  moA  popular  of  ditties.  This 
is  the  firjft  really  accessible  edition,  and  so  does 
valiant  service.  As  in  the  case  of  any  poet  of 
the  sort,  the  difficulty  lies  m  winnowing  out 
the  produdt,  what  is  his,  what  is  not  his,  etc. 
The  present  selection  is  well  made,  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of 
the  humanist  bard’s  poetical  work  as  a  whole. 
And  the  pieces  are  not  hard  reading;  thiy  are 
delightful  reading — well  worth  any  one’s 
while. — Samuel  Putnam.  New  York  City. 

•  Angiolo  Orvieto.  II  Gonfalon  Selvaggio. 

Milano.  Mondadori.  1934.  202  pages. 
12  lire. — Angiolo  Orvieto,  now  65  years 
of  age  (his  fir^t  volume,  La  Sposa  Miftica,  was 
published  in  1893)  is  a  somewhat  tru^ful  but 
sweet'voiced  and  gracious  representative  of 
what  might  be  termed  Italy’s  “lo^  genera' 
tion,’’  the  one  that  came  “fra  i  due  secoli,” 
between  the  twilight  of  the  old  literature  and 
the  dawn  of  the  new;  and  there  clings  to  his 
poetic  personality  a  certain  crepuscular 
fragrance  which  gives  it  a  large  part  of  its 
charm.  The  author  of  a  poem  that  “every 
schoolboy  knows,’’ — and  this  is  literal,  for 
they  have  to  learn  it  by  heart — that  S.  Fran' 
cesco  del  Deserto,  which  won  the  praise  of 
Pascoli,  he  has  a  further  place  in  Italian  liter' 
ary  life  by  the  fact  that,  w’th  his  brother, 
Adolfo,  he  founded  and  later  directed  the 
journal  known  as  the  Marzocco,  as  well  as 
the  Vita  T^uova.  Endowed  with  a  high  degree 
of  sincerity,  he  is  a  rather  rigid  observer  of 
what  Mrs.  Meynell  or  Francis  Thompson 
would  have  called  the  “precept  of  silence.’’ 
In  forty'one  years  of  literary  life,  this  is  his 
eighth  volume  to  date,  the  first  since  his  II 
Vento  di  Sion,  in  1928;  and  of  the  seven  pre' 
decessors,  one  (the  Poesie  di  amore  e  d'incanto) 
was  a  volume  of  translations  from  the  English. 

It  is  not  Strange,  one  may  repeat,  if  Orvie' 
to’s  poetry  has  an  autumnal,  out'of'season 
tang,  and  is  marked  by  a  pervasive  melancholy, 
even  when  flooded  with  sun,  bird'song  and 
the  glow  of  flowers,  as  it  often  is.  It  is  con' 
cerned  with  no  great  emotions,  and  is  not  the 
sort  of  verse  that  is  lifted  for  anthologies;  it  is 
not  adapted  to  that  purpose.  There  is  no  frigid 
cerebration  in  it;  but  despite  its  sadness,  it  has 
a  warm  wholesomeness.  When  all  is  said,  it 
is  a  music  to  which  there  is  nothing  for  the 
reader  to  do  but  surrender: 

Lasciami  solo  con  la  mia  follia 
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ch'e  un  for  di  solitudine 

con  quefto  incanto  di  melanconta 

ch'e  mia  beatitudine. 

— Samuel  Putnam.  New  York  City. 

•  Gino  Raya.  Lirici  del  Cinquecento.  Roma. 

Casa  editrice  Dante  Alighieri.  1933.  6 

lire. — There  is  a  problem  at  the  very  root  of 
the  lyric  poetry  of  the  sixteenth  century  which 
is  to  be  found  in  every  literary  period  of  the 
pa^  but  which  assumes  a  paramount  impor' 
tance  in  this  century:  that  of  sincerity  in  art. 
It  strikes  at  the  very  basis  of  art,  at  the  point 
where  the  man  merges  into  the  arti^,  where 
his  pathos  and  humanity  are  transformed  into 
beauty.  The  sixteenth  century  advanced  the 
theory  of  imitation  in  poetry  and  Petrarch 
became  the  idol  of  the  endless  cohort  of  ar^ 
tificial  poets  who  entertained  the  illusion  that 
a  poet  can  be  made  juA  as  poetry  can  be 
manufa(ftured  if  the  rules  set  by  the  rhetO' 
ricians  are  followed.  This  aritficial  theory  and 
subsequent  poetry  blossomed  in  the  official 
cultural  circles,  while  outside  of  those  groups, 
in  the  comparatively  open  spaces  of  life, 
individuals  in  whom  the  gift  of  poetry  had 
been  placed  by  benign  nature  looked  into  their 
hearts  and  sang  of  the  eternal  dream  of  life 
while  proclaiming  that  art  is  the  reflexion  of 
the  creative  urge  in  man.  Berni,  Lasca,  Aretino, 
Folengo,  Ca^iglione,  Macht'avelli  are  close  to 
us  men  of  today  in  their  ae^hetic  theories  while 
Tarsia,  Tansillo,  Gaspara,  Stampa  wrote  a 
poetry  that  broke  the  fetters  of  rhetoric  and 
rings  true  and  human. 

Without  assuming  as  decided  and  anti' 
rhetorical  an  attitude  as  ours,  Gino  Raya  has 
Audied  the  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century  from 
a  point  of  view  which  differentiates  very 
clearly  the  rhetorical  from  the  romantic,  the 
lilted  copy  from  the  true  poetry  that  comes 
from  the  heart.  The  book  is  the  outgrowth  of 
Crocian  thought  and  influence.  Each  poem  is 
accompanied  by  an  ae^hetic  appreciation  and 
analysis  of  the  leading  motif,  while  at  the 
foot  of  the  page  there  are  notes  clarifying  the 
text.  In  its  unpretentious  simplicity  the  book 
is  a  true  and  valuable  contribution  to  a  clearer 
under^nding  of  the  lyrical  poetry  of  the 
sixteenth  century. — Domenico  Vittorini.  Uni' 
versity  of  Pennsylvania. 

•  V.  E.  Bravetta.  Muzio  Attendolo  Sforza. 

Torino.  Paravia.  1933.  9.50  lire. — 

Judging  by  the  considerable  number  of 
biographical  novels  already  published  and  by 
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the  liA  of  works  in  preparation,  it  would 
appear  that  this  type  of  work  has  found  a 
haven  in  Italy.  Many  writers  gifted  with 
fecility  of  expression  but  lacking  in  creative 
power  are  digging  in  the  rich  soil  of  Italian 
hi^ory,  specially  that  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
for  the  skeletons  of  forgotten  condottieri,  and 
having  re^ored  them,  they  blow  life  into 
them  and  send  them  about  the  peninsula  to 
re'enadt  their  prodigious  deeds. 

Bavetta,  who  is  the  diredtor  of  the  Condot' 
tieii  Series,  tells  in  this  little  volume  the  ^ory 
of  Muzio  Attendolo  Sforza,  that  spedtacular 
fourteenth  century  leader  of  mercenary 
soldiers  who  found  reA  only  in  death,  which 
came  to  him  in  the  Pescara  river.  The  biog' 
rapher,  who  had  already  written  about  the 
exploits  of  Giovanni  delle  Bande  Nere,  reveals 
once  again  his  excellent  narrative  qualities  in 
this  graphic  tale  abounding  in  adtion,  humor 
and  drama. — Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  Col' 
lege. 

•  Carlo  Goldoni.  La  Locandiera,  a  cura  di 
M.  Olivieri.  Terza  edizione.  Milano. 
Societa  anonima  editrice  Dante  Alighieri. 
1934.  4  lire. — One  of  the  moA  notable  and 
praiseworthy  of  the  achievements  of  Fascism 
in  the  field  of  education  is  the  intere^  it  has 
aroused  in  the  classics.  AlmoA  every  one  of 
the  Italian  publishing  houses  has  printed  for 
school  use  a  goodly  colledlion  of  the  be^  works 
of  Itahan  literature,  and,  figuring  in  the 
majority  of  the  li^s  is  the  Goldonian  mas' 
terpice  La  locandiera.  The  celebrity  of  this 
work  is  posthumous  and  dates  from  the  nine' 
teenth  century,  but  this  one  has- long  ago  out' 
Stripped  in  popularity  all  of  the  other  Goldoni 
comedies.  In  spite  of  its  title  Olivieri’s  little 
book  is  really  a  Goldoni  anthology  consisting 
of  six  seledted  fragments  from  the  Memoirs, 
seledted  scenes  from  other  famous  plays  by 
the  great  eighteenth  century  dramatist:  La 
bottega  del  caffe,  II  Ventaglio,  La  famiglia  dell' 
antiquario,  and,  with  few  excisions  the  whole 
of  La  locandiera.  All  of  this  material  is  equipped 
with  notes  explaining  and  clarifying  only  the 
most  necessary  points.  Olivieri  includes  the 
scenes  in  which  the  comic  adtresses  Ortensia 
and  Deianira  appear — a  thing  regularly  done 
in  the  moSt  recent  editions  of  the  play,  par' 
ticularly  since  the  welhknown  Goldonian 
scholar  Edgardo  Maddalena  has  called  atten' 
tion  to  the  key  importance  of  these  episodes  to 
the  play. — Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  Northwestern 
University. 
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•  Renzo  Pezzani.  Credere.  Torino.  Societa 

Edi trice  Internazionale.  1934.  5  lire. — 

The  fourteen  educational  and  moral  tales 
contained  in  this  volume  are  intended  to 
inspire  love  and  respecfl  for  the  old,  the  weak 
and  the  young.  The  characters  all  belong  to  the 
lower  classes  and  consi^  of  ultra'severe 
mothers  who  never  take  the  trouble  of  under- 
ending  their  own  children,  men  given  to 
drink  with  resulting  insane  actions,  and  sons 
who,  attracted  by  the  pleasures  of  life,  have 
forgotten  their  dead  ones.  All  these  sinners 
repent  and  rejoin  the  world  of  the  godly, 
usually  at  the  sight  of  a  crucifix  or  of  a  holy 
image.  The  plots  are  thin  and  sentimental  and 
the  tales  are  artificial  rather  than  article. — 
Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

•  Rina  Maria  Pierazzi.  II  Sole  nella  Pineta. 

Bologna.  L.  Cappelli.  1934.  9  lire. — 

This  novel,  written  by  a  woman,  about 
women,  for  women,  presents  a  fairly  living 
picture  of  provincial  life  in  Italy.  It  deals  with 
the  problems  of  arrogant  young  ladies  who 
either  die  or  lose  the  opportunity  of  marrying 
some  worthy  man,  and  with  mothers  bereft 
of  their  little  ones,  who  find  comfort  in  the 
belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  in  the 
performance  of  charitable  deeds,  and  in  the 
care  of  orphans.  A  third  volume  is  interwoven 
with  these  two — that  of  a  young  man  and 
woman,  separated  by  the  viscissitudes  which 
usually  keep  lovers  apart  in  fiAion,  but  who 
are  finally  happily  re-united  in  marriage. 

This  novel  is  cut  along  the  lines  of  those 
which  appeared  in  serial  form  in  town  papers 
and  which  many  mothers  and  daughters  used 
to  read  in  order  to  while  away  the  long  hours 
of  the  evening  during  the  pre -cinema  era. — 
Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

•  Luigi  Ugolini.  Domenico  Tiburzi.  Vec- 
chia  Maremma.  Firenze.  1933.  349  pages. 

— A  fictional  recon^rueftion  of  the  legendary 
bandit  hero  of  forty  years  ago,  of  the  “Old 
Swamp”  (Vecchia  Maremma),  the  great  region 
recently  reclaimed  by  Mussolini.  Those  who 
have  followed  the  life  and  adventures  of  our 
A1  Capones  in  America  should  be  intere^ed 
in  Domenico  Tiburzi.  It  is  true,  the  author 
insists  that  the  type  is  absolutely  different 
from  the  gang^er  of  these  States;  but  one 
wonders  how  well  he  knows  his  gang^ers  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There  is  something 
of  Robin  Hcxxl  in  Domenico,  in  his  preying 
on  the  rich,  his  sympathy  with  the  weak;  but 
so  is  there  in  some  of  our  underworld  char- 


adlers.  The  chief  point  of  resemblance  to  the 
American  racketeer  lies  in  the  fiidt  that 
Domenico  erected  himself  into  a  semi-legal¬ 
ized  ruler  of  a  large  territory,  the  courts  having 
declared  “sparita  la  delinquenza”  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  where  he  reigned,  while  he  dubbed  him¬ 
self  the  “livellatore,”  or  manorial  dispenser 
of  ju^ice.  He  never  killed  a  police  officer,  was 
not  particularly  brave  in  what  assassinations 
he  did  commit,  and  suffered  from  delusions  of 
grandeur  and  an  incessant  fear  of  betrayal. 
He  was,  in  short,  not  even  a  great  or  famous 
criminal;  he  was  rather  a  legend,  and  as  a  hu¬ 
man  being,  according  to  Signor  Ugolini,  was  a 
prcxluct  of  his  native  region,  the  Swamp,  and 
of  the  lawless  lack  of  government  which 
prevailed  in  those  pre-Fascist  days. — Samuel 
Putnam.  New  York  City. 

•  Savino  Varazzani.  ^uando  Berta  filava. . . 

Como.  Emo  Cavalleri.  1933.  10  lire. — 
The  author  of  this  volume  of  impressions  and 
short  Tories  relates  the  imaginary  Tories  which 
his  fancy  creates  for  people  seen  by  chance 
in  the  ^reet,  in  the  trolley  or  m  public  places. 
A  provincial  family  on  a  tour  of  the  city,  a 
waiter,  a  ^enographer,  a  mcxlem  Romeo  and 
Juliet  are  so  many  anonymous  sparks  which 
kindle  his  imagination.  In  the  description  of 
their  probable  homes  and  offices,  in  the  dis¬ 
section  of  the  possible  thoughts  of  his  pro- 
tagoni^s,  Varazzani  skilfully  and  clearly 
sketches  scenes  and  milieux  of  simple  contem¬ 
porary  life. — Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  Col¬ 
lege. 

AAA 

Emilie  Te^te  wrote  to  Valery,  with  the 
pen  of  Valery :  “It  does  not  annoy  me  to  li^en 
to  things  which  are  too  ab^ract  or  too  abstruse 
for  my  comprehension;  they  have  a  charm 
for  me  which  is  almo^  musical.  A  beautiful 
part  of  the  soul  is  able  to  enjoy  without  com¬ 
prehending,  and  this  part,  in  my  case,  is  large.” 
— Victoria  Ocampo  in  Sur,  Buenos  Aires. 

“Ireland  has  a  language  of  her  own;  but  it  is 
underwood  only  in  two  di^tricits,  and  by  only 
about  300,000  people.  Ireland  has  the  names 
of  streets  written  on  the  walls  in  Erse;  but  in 
Dublin,  for  example,  nobody  can  read  them, 
and  the  English  names  have  to  be  written 
underneath.” — Europdische  Hefte,  Prag,  quoted 
in  World,  London. 

Professor  Arthur  P.  Coleman,  of  Columbia 
University  and  the  Bool(s  Abroad  ^aff,  has 
been  made  language  adviser  to  the  Commission 
of  Immigration. 
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•  Frantisek  Popisil.  Etnologic\e  Materid' 
lie  z  Jihozdpadu  U.  S.  A.  (Ethnological 

Materials  from  Southwe^em  America).  Bmo. 
Published  by  the  author.  1933.  $9.00. — Dr. 
Pospisil  of  the  regional  Museum  of  Moravia 
toured  this  country  in  1930  and  1931  for 
the  purpose  of  {Studying  the  American  Indian 
from  the  anthropological  point  of  view.  The 
international  value  of  bis  research  is  increased 
by  an  English  summary  of  his  Endings.  Based 
on  numeruos  American  works,  which  are  cited 
in  the  excellent  and  extensive  bibliography, 
the  volume  also  shows  personal  inve^igations 
of  a  careful  kind.  Throughout  the  text  are  scat- 
tered  numerous  photographs,  drawings  and 
maps.  The  monograph  deserves  the  attention 
of  the  speciali^,  for  the  project  represents  an 
immense  undertaking  by  a  European  scholar 
in  the  field  which  is  purely  American. — 
Joseph  S.  Rouce\.  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

•  Antonin  Hrazdil.  Strednt  sl{olftvt  ve  dvc' 
ndifti  stdtech  evropsl{ych.  (Secondary 

Schools  in  Twelve  European  Countries.) 
Praha.  Statni  Nakladarel^vi.  1934.  180  pages. 
22  Kc. — Those  who  are  intere^ed  in  the  rapid 
changes  which  secondary  education  is  under' 
going  in  Europe,  will  find  this  small  volume 
of  great  value.  Covering  Czechoslovakia,  Aus' 
tria,  Germany,  Poland,  Roumania,  Hungary, 
Yugoslavia,  Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  Bel' 
gium,  and  Holland,  Dr.  Hrazdil  provides  us 
with  the  details  pertaining  to  the  courses, 
the  various  types  of  schools,  the  methods 
used  m  in^rucltion,  the  conditions  of  examma' 
tions,  and  ^atiAics  covering  schools  and 
pupils.  A  chapter  summarizing  the  relation  of 
the  schools  to  the  population  trends  is  really 
useful;  the  same  applies  to  the  bibliography. 
An  indispensable  handbook. — Joseph  S.  Rou' 
cel^.  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

•  Cesl{oslovensl{0'Jihoslovansl{d  Hospoddrs' 
i{d  Komora  v  Praze,  Vyrocni  Zprdva  1933. 


(The  Annual  Report  of  the  Czechoslovak' Y  ugo' 
slav  Commercial  Association  of  Prague). 
Praha.  1934.  91  pages. — This  little  volume 
proves  to  be  of  greater  value  than  its  title 
would  seem  to  indicate.  It  is  filled  with 
authoritative  articles  on  the  economic  rela' 
tions  of  Czechoslovakia  and  Yugoslavia  and 
among  the  three  members  of  the  Little  En' 
tente,  providing  thus  fil(^ts  which  show  the 
weaken  link  in  the  ambitions  of  that  body. 
In  faeft,  in  view  of  the  scarcity  of  that  kind 
of  material,  the  publication  is  indispensable 
in  its  field. — Joseph  S.  Roucel{.  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

•  Emil  Sobota,  Jaroslav  Vorel,  Rudolf 
Krovak,  Antonin  Schenk.  Cesl(oslovensl(y 

President  Republil{y.  Praha.  Orbis.  1934. 
471  pages.  70  Kc. — This  is  the  fir^  extensive 
and  objective  treatment  of  the  development 
of  the  con^itutional  position  of  President 
Masaryk.  The  chief  editor.  Dr.  Sobota,  a  high 
official  in  the  Presidential  Office,  studied  polit' 
ical  science  in  America  and  hence  was  able  to 
direct  the  ^udy  on  a  realistic  basis.  The  line 
is  drawn  between  the  legali^ic  theory  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Con^itution  and  the  adtual 
pradtice.  It  is  also  evident  that  Masaryk  has 
displayed  special  adtivity  in  foreign  relations, 
and  especially  so  because  he  has  been  working 
in  close  collaboration  with  his  friend  the 
Foreign  Miniver,  Dr.  E.  Benes.  The  authors 
emphasize  especially  that  the  office  of  the 
President  has  become  more  than  a  decorative 
function.  The  book  is  packed  with  useful 
details,  and  really  has  no  competitor  in  its 
field. — Joseph  S.  Roucel{.  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 

•  Zdenek  Tobolka.  Politicise  Dejiny  Cesl{0' 
slovensl{eho  T^droda  od  R.  1848  az  do 

Dnesni  Doby.  Vol.  I  (i848'i859),  191  pages; 
Vol.  II  (i86o'i879),  395  pages;  Vol.  Ill 
(i879'I9I4),  357  pages.  Praha.  Ceskoslovensky 
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Kompas  Co.  I932'i934.  146  Kc. — The  polit' 
ical  hi^ory  of  the  Czechoslovak  nation  from 
1848  to  1918.  In  1848  the  Czechoslovak  nation, 
filled  with  the  ideals  of  the  Great  French 
Revolution,  began  its  struggle  for  the  recovery 
of  its  political  independence;  in  1918  this 
druggie  was  finished  vidtoriously.  Further^ 
more,  in  1848,  the  Hapsburg  Monarchy  was 
presented  with  its  nationali^ic  problem,  which 
eventually  de^royed  it.  During  the  whole 
70  years  the  Monarchy  ^niggled  to  solve  this 
problem.  Up  to  1859  the  Monarchy  endeav' 
ored  to  become  a  unified  ^te  organization. 
In  the  second  period,  from  i860  to  1879,  the 
Czechoslovaks  tned  direcftly  to  renew  their 
hi^rical  ^te  within  the  framework  of  the 
Monarchy,  which  had  become  a  con^itutional 
^te;  but  the  Hapsburg  dyna^y  antagonized 
the  Czechoslovaks  more  and  more  hopelessly 
and  could  not  satisfy  their  demands.  During 
the  third  period,  from  1879  to  the  opening  of 
the  World  War,  the  Czechoslovak  nation, 
divided  between  the  Au^rians  and  Hunga' 
rians,  gave  up  temporarily  a  diredt  druggie  for 
the  re^oration  of  the  old  Czech  State,  and 
followed  opportunism  policies. 

Although  limited  to  the  political  side  of 
the  topic,  this  is  a  monumental  work  of  firS 
rate  importance,  based  on  original  research 
carried  on  in  Central  European  colledtions  and 
archives.  Throughout  the  book  are  scattered 
pictures  of  the  outSanding  personalities, 
photographs  of  important  political  adts,  news' 
papers,  buildmgs,  etc. — Joseph  S.  Roucef{. 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

•  Aage  Krarup  Nielsen.  Fra  Mos}(ua  til 
Persepolis.  Kdbenhavn.  Reitzcl.  1932. 
6.75  kroner. — On  his  way  to  Soviet  Russia 
the  author  meets  on  the  train,  among  others, 
a  young  American  emigrant  who  is  going  to 
Russia  to  get  a  chance  to  use  his  strength — 
following  his  desire  to  go  to  the  “new  world,” 
as  his  frther,  a  bargeman  on  the  Volga,  had 
done  in  his  youth  when  he  set  out  for  U.  S.  A. 
Russia  is  more  than  any  other  country  the 
“new  world,”  with  all  the  thrill  of  discovery 
and  upbuilding,  especially  for  the  young — 
and  three  out  of  five  of  Russia's  160,000,000 
inhabitants  are  under  twenty 'five.  Krarup 
Nielsen  has  an  easy  way  of  getting  m  touch 
with  the  people  he  meets,  and  he  gets  ac' 
quainted  with  the  enthusiasm  for  communism 
among  the  youth  of  U.  S.  S.  R.  Of  special 
intere^  is  his  visit  to  the  colony  where  the 
children  who  were  made  homeless  by  the 


revolution  are  brought  up  to  become  good 
communis  citizens — the  same  colony  and  the 
same  boys  that  were  shown  in  the  movie, 
“The  Way  of  Life.” 

From  Russia  Krarup  Nielsen  goes  to  Persia 
where  new  times  and  a  new  society  are  also 
in  the  making. — Ida  Bachmann.  Maribo,  Den' 
mark. 

•  Johannes  Weltzer.  Taifun  over  Europa. 

En  Vision.  K^benhavn.  P.  Branner.  1933. 

2.50  kroner. — A  poet’s  and  an  intelledtual’s 
denouncement  of  the  Nazis.  Hedtic,  visionary 
sketches  from  the  new  Germany  of  concentra' 
tion  camps  and  autO'da-fes,  massacre  and  ter' 
rorism — all  presented  in  an  article,  highly 
impressionistic  Style,  winging  between  pathos 
and  irony. — A  tiny  book,  but  written  with 
such  intensity  and  indignation  that  it  cannot 
but  impress  the  reader.  The  author’s  only 
hope  for  the  future  comes  from  the  EaSt  where 
he  sees  a  new  dawn  under  the  sign  of  the 
hammer  and  the  sickle. — Jens  T^holm.  Library 
of  Congress. 

•  Ad.  Stender'Petersen.  Russis1{e  Silhou' 
etter,  fra  Puslpn  til  Tolstoj.  Aarhus.  Uni' 

versitetsforbget.  1932.  4.50  kroner. — Revolu' 
tioncere  Profiler.  Bidrag  til  den  russiske  Revo' 
lutions  Karakterologi.  Aarhus.  Universitets' 
forlaget.  1933.  4.50  kroner. — Both  these  col' 
ledtions  are  ledtures  given  at  the  university 
of  Aarhus.  Some  of  the  ledtures  from  the  first 
volume  had  formerly  been  delivered  to  a 
h'brary  club  in  Dorpat,  Russia,  and  those  deal' 
ing  with  the  revolutionary  leaders,  to  workers 
in  a  Danish  fadtory. 

In  both  books  the  author  shows  an  un' 
usually  penetrating  psychological  sense.  By 
means  of  a  thorough  and  penetrating  charac' 
tenzation  of  the  six  great  authors  of  the  19th 
century  he  draws  the  main  lines  of  that  period 
of  Russian  literature:  Pushkin  is  the  shining 
logos  of  modern  Russian  literature;  in  him  lie 
the  roots  of  all  that  followed  in  prose  as  well 
as  poetry;  he  who  embodied  in  his  art  the 
so'called  pseudo'classical  tradition  of  poetry, 
triumphed  over  this  form  by  bringing  it  to  its 
perfedtion.  In  Eugen  Onegin  he  has  conquered 
metre  and  rhyme:  the  form  is  so  perfedl  that 
it  leads  diredlly  into  the  prose  of  the  century. 
At  Pushkin’s  side  came  Lermontov,  the  spirit 
of  profundity ;  Gogol  united  the  sentimentahty 
and  grotesqueness  of  Russian  literature;  Tur' 
geniev  was  more  soul  than  mind,  “his  books 
are  like  old  yellowed  love'letters.”  But  Dos' 
toevski  took  up  the  violent  romantic  line  from 
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Lermontov  and  especially  from  Gogol;  what 
has  been  alive  in  these  two  without  coming 
out  clearly  in  their  books,  Do^oevski  set  free 
in  his  long  series  of  novels,  each  of  them  like 
an  explosion.  Pushkin  and  Turgeniev  were 
classical,  in  harmony  with  themselves  and  the 
world.  Do^oevski  was  the  poet  of  cataArophe. 
These  twenty  pages  give  more  of  Do^oevski’s 
greatness  than  any  book  on  him  in  Danish — 
perhaps  even  in  any  language,  with  the  excep' 
tion  of  Merejkowski's  Tolfloi  and  Doftoevs^i, 
in  three  volumes.  As  in  that  book,  the  laA 
chapter  in  Stender^Petersen’s  Russis^e  SiU 
houetter  praises  Tol^oi  as  the  great  arti^  he 
was  in  spite  of  himself. 

Revolutiorurre  Profiler  is  about  the  four 
great  revolutionaries  Kerensky,  Lenin,  Trot' 
sky,  Stalin.  With  the  same  keen  psychology  as 
in  the  former  book,  he  analyzes  these  four 
leaders,  and  finds  in  them  the  explanation  of 
their  quite  opposite  fates.  The  two:  Kerensky 
and  Trotsky,feiled  not  because  of  circum^nces 
but  because  in  all  they  did  they  themselves 
played  the  main  role;  both  could  do  great 
things  as  long  as  they  had  an  audience;  the 
other  two:  Lenin  and  Stalin,  had  the  will  to 
create  a  goal  and  the  never  failing  will  to  reach 
it;  they  knew  that  their  will  was  the  will  of 
hi^ory,  not  their  own  hi^ory,  but  the  hi^ory 
of  their  people. — Ida  Bachmann.  Maribo, 
Denmark. 

•  Johannes  Jorgensen.  Italiensl{.  K^ben- 
havn.  Gyldendal.  1932.  4.75  kroner. — 

A  colledlion  of  reminiscences  from  Italy,  very 
httle  about  Italy  and  very  much  about  the 
author;  but  as  he  has  already  published  his 
memoirs  in  seven  volumes,  there  was  not 
enough  of  intereA  left  to  fill  even  such  a  small 
volume  as  this  one. — Ida  Bachmann.  Maribo, 
Denmark. 

•  Knud  Rasmussen.  Den  Store  Slcederejse. 
K0benhavn.  Gyldendal.  1932.  6.75  kro' 

ner. — Knud  Rasmussen,  who  combines  in 
himself  the  Eskimo  and  the  white  man,  the 
sportsman,  the  scholar  and  the  poet,  has  in 
this  book  given  a  popular  account  of  the 
“fifth  Thule  expedition,”  about  which  he 
had  formerly  written  a  scholarly  work.  The 
aim  of  this  expedition  was  a  ^udy  of  the 
Eskimo  tribes  in  northern  Canada,  their 
ethnography  and  folklore. 

The  trip  from  Baffin  land  to  Alaska  along 
the  Polar  Sea  covered  a  di^nce  of  about 
12,000  miles.  Rasmussen  was  received  by  all 
the  tribes  as  an  honored  gueA,  for  their  Ian- 
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guage  was  very  closely  related  to  his  own 
Greenland  Eskimo  speech.  In  describing  the 
trip,  he  gives  the  life  of  the  people  and  in* 
eludes  innumerable  legends  and  poems  that 
he  heard. — Ida  Bachmann.  Maribo,  Denmark. 

•  Jul  Bomholt.  Moderne  Sl^ribenter.  K^ben' 
havn.  Fremad.  1933. 4.75  kroner. — Essays 

on  fourteen  Danish  writers  of  the  present 
young  generation.  As  in  Bomholt’s  former 
book,  Dan}{s  Digtning  fra  den  induStrielle  Re' 
wlution  til  vore  Dage,  (1930),  he  lets  his 
valuation  depend  entirely  on  his  Marxian 
point  of  view. — Ida  Bachmann.  Maribo,  Den' 
mark. 

•  Svend  Gundel.  Dans\  Digtning  fra  halvf' 
jerdseme  til  ?iutiden.  J^aturalismens  His' 

torie  i  Omrids.  K0benhavn.  Gyldendal.  1933. 
3.23  kroner. — A  short  account  of  Danish  liter' 
ature  from  the  seventies,  which  means  the 
induArial  revolution  and  the  introduction  of 
naturali^ic  literature  (Georg  Brandes’  lec' 
tures  in  1871,  etc.),  through  the  expressionism 
of  the  war  and  after,  down  to  the  older  writers 
of  the  contemporary  generation,  ending  with 
Tom  Kri^ensen  and  Jacob  Paludan. — Ida 
Bachmann.  Maribo,  Denmark. 

•  A^rid  Ehrencron'Kidde.  HiSlorien  om 
min  Moder.  K^benhavn.  Aschehoug. 

1933.  6.75  kroner. — Writing  quietly  and 
somewhat  in  an  old-fashioned  ^yle,  the  author 
becomes  so  imbued  with  the  lives  and  thoughts 
of  the  people  she  depicts  that  she  makes  no 
false  ^ep. 

It  is  the  itory  of  the  son  more  than  of  the 
mother,  who  at  times  becomes  mentally  un- 
balanced,  owing ,  we  are  led  to  suppose,  to  her 
husband’s  unfaithfulness.  The  feelings, 
thoughts  and  moods  that  fill  the  mind  and  life 
of  the  boy  are  woven  with  delicacy  and  under- 
landing  into  a  beautiful  whole. — Ida  Bach' 
mann.  Maribo,  Denmark. 

•  Leek  Fischer.  Kontor-Mennes^er.  K^ben- 
havn.  Nyt  Nordisk  Forlag.  1933.  5.50 

kroner. — The  same  problem  of  the  white 
collar  worker  in  times  of  economic  depres¬ 
sion  as  m  Little  Man  What  T^ow'?,  but  without 
the  romantic,  sentimental  idyll.  With  no 
personal  or  social  intere^s,  the  characters, 
though  young  in  years,  seem  to  be  old  and 
never  to  have  had  a  youth.  Yet  it  is  the  au' 
thor’s  art  in  this  b<x>k  that  makes  the  reader 
hope  to  the  end  that  something  will  befall  the 
people  of  the  ^tory  to  bring  them  the  life  thev 
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have  never  experienced. — Ida  Bachmunn. 
Maribo,  E>enmarL 

•  Gunnar  Gunnarsson.  Jord.  K0benhavn. 
Gyldendal.  1933.  7.50  kroner. — The  sub' 

ject  is  Iceland's  6r^  builders — the  farmers, 
northmen,  explorers — who  under  the  leader' 
ship  of  Ingolfur  Arason  sought  freedom  across 
the  sea.  This  volume  is  a  sequel  to  Edbridre,  and 
is  the  second  in  a  whole  series  of  twelve  vob 
umes  which,  when  completed,  will  be  a  his' 
tory  in  fieftion  form  of  Iceland,  its  life  and 
people  throughout  the  years. — Ida  Bachmann. 
Maribo,  Denmark. 

•  Bdrge  S.  Madsen.  Jer  eg  salig.  K^ben' 
havn.  Funkis  Forlag.  1933.  6  kroner. — 

This  novel  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  diary 
of  a  young  man,  a  patient  in  a  hospital  for  the 
insane.  The  chaos  of  his  ideas  appears  in  his 
diary,  partly  as  attempts  at  telling  his  ^ory 
in  arti^ic  form — poems,  plays,  aphorisms 
and  the  begmnings  of  two  or  three  novels. 
Through  it  all  one  senses  the  too  brilliant 
mind  of  the  insane  man  and  his  inability  to 
synthesize,  which  in  the  end  results  in  per' 
fedl  bliss — insanity.  It  is  B0rge  Madsen’s 
fir^  book,  but  it  shows  an  unusual  and  inde' 
pendent  talent. — Ida  Bachmann.  Maribo, 
Denmark. 

•  Jacob  Paludan.  Under  Regnbuen.  K0ben' 
havn.  Hasselbach.  1933.  8.3c  kroner. — 

In  Paludan 's  Torden  i  Syd,  which  preceded  this 
book,  he  described  diffusely  the  la^  genera' 
tion  before  the  war,  and  its  inability  to  un' 
deritand  and  accept  the  time.  Under  Regu' 
buen  is  a  challenge  to  the  rootlessness  that 
followed  the  peace  of  1918.  J0rgen  and  Otto 
were  boys  when  the  war  broke  out;  the  war 
uprooted  them  and  their  generation,  and  by 
following  their  broken  way  through  life 
the  author  gives  a  pessimi^ic  commentary  on 
the  paA  twenty  years. — Ida  Bachmann.  Ma' 
ribo,  Denmark. 

•  John  Kooy,  (editor).  Encyclol^edie  voor 
iedereen.  Utrecht,  W.  de  Haan.  1933. 

a.95  guilders. — This  is  presumably  the  fir^ 
one'volume  encyclopaedia  ever  published  in 
the  Dutch  language.  It  has  ^ood  up  under 
considerable  teeing  at  the  hands  of  the  re' 
viewer,  and  certainly  is  worth  the  a^onish' 
ingly  low  price  for  which  it  is  offered.  NatU' 
rally  mo^  articles  do  not  contain  more  than 
the  bare  fadts  in  the  shorted  form  possible 
as  given  m  didtionaries,  but  some  of  them, 
especially  those  dealmg  with  countries,  are 
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somewhat  longer.  The  book  is  remarkably 
up  to  date  (e.g.  an  excellent  definition  of 
technocracy,  the  article  on  Dutch  hi^ory 
Vaderlandsche  geschiedenis,  and  the  ai  tides  on 
economic  topics,  containing  the  late^  avail' 
able  ^ti^ics).  By  a  sy^em  of  cross  references 
duplication  has  been  avoided.  In  some  cases 
(e.g.  Dutch  Literature)  a  critical  approach  is 
noticeable.  The  work  seems  to  us  useful  for 
even  the  smaller  library  with  a  number  of 
Dutch  readers  and  generally  for  anybody 
intere^ed  in  the  Netherlands.  Its  up'tO' 
dateness  makes  it  of  some  value  for  the  larger 
libraries,  because  the  two  large  Dutch  ency' 
clopaedias  (Winkler  Prinz  and  Oo^hoeks’, 
both  of  which  are  coming  out  in  new  editions) 
will  not  be  completed  for  some  time. — Ir.  T. 
W.  L.  Scheltema.  Library  of  (Congress. 

•  Paul  Bromberg.  Praktische  woninginrich' 
ting.  Een  handleiding  voor  iedereen,  met 
28 1  afbeeldingen.  Am^erdam.  N.  V.  UitgC' 
vers'mij  Kosmos.  1933. — An  extremely  prac' 
tical  manual  for  interior  decoration,  written 
by  one  of  Holland’s  experts  in  this  field.  It  is 
noc  a  theoretical  treatise  on  the  subjedl,  though 
the  purely  aesthetic  aspedls  of  the  matter  have 
not  been  lo^  sight  of.  Profusely  illu^rated 
with  excellent  photographs  on  glossy  paper, 
the  book  offers  a  great  variety  of  sugge^ions 
for  simply  designed  objedts  of  daily  usage, 
which  together  make  a  modern  interior.  There 
are  chapters  on  the  arrangement  of  the  various 
rooms  in  the  plan,  on  the  furnishing  of  the 
various  rooms,  on  heating,  lighting  and  venti' 
lation,  renovating  old  houses  to  give  them  a 
modem  look  and  fitting  them  for  the  in^lla' 
tion  of  present  day  conveniences.  The  whole 
work  has  been  written  from  a  modem  but  not 
modemi^ic  point  of  view.  In  an  appendix 
one  finds  a  li^  of  supply  houses  in  the  Nether' 
lands  which  carry  both  dome^ic  and  imported 
goods.  For  the  American  reader  the  pidlures 
are  the  chief  \'alue.  Incidentally  the  work  may 
give  an  impression  of  present  Dutch  tendencies 
in  this  field. — Ir.  T.  W.  L.  Scheltema.  Library 
of  (ZJongress. 

•  Johan  Fabricius.  Melodie  der  verten  (Meb 
odies  from  afar).  ’S  Gravenhage,  N.V. 
H.P.  Leopold’s  uitgevers'maatschappij.  1932. 
— This  is  the  second  volume  of  the  trilogy 
which  began  with  Komedianten  tro^en  voor' 
bij  (Bool^s  Abroad,  Odtober,  1933)  and  is  to  be 
concluded  with  De  dans  om  de  galg. 

We  witness  the  development  and  growth 
of  Marietta’s  and  the  bishop’s  talented  son 
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Benedetto,  who  grows  up  with  his  would-be 
father,  the  clumsy  Antonio.  Neither  the 
devoted  love  of  his  mother,  nor  the  unusual 
opportunities  offered  him  in  life  by  his  real 
father,  who  even  gives  up  a  splendid  ecclesias¬ 
tical  future  in  Rome  for  the  boy’s  sake,  seem 
able  to  prevent  his  downfall.  The  bishop 
teaches  him  literature  and  music  and  dreams 
of  an  academic  schooling  for  him.  Later  on 
Benedetto  comes  under  the  care  of  an  old 
society  lady.  But.  .  .  from  the  moment  he 
fir^  sees  her  beautiful  jewelry  the  thought 
of  sometime  possessing  it  takes  hold  of  him 
and  never  loses  its  fatal  grip.  Nothing  can 
finally  prevent  his  taking  the  la^  ^tep: 
desecrating  the  lady’s  tomb  and  fieeing  from 
Todi  as  his  mother  once  did.  There  is  no 
other  escape. 

These  are  merely  the  fedts.  But  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  brilliancy  of  ^yle  and  expression,  tfie 
touching  and  sometimes  charming  presenta¬ 
tion  of  charadters,  plot  and  background  make 
the  book  a  worthy  sequel  to  the  other. — Ir. 
T.  W.  L.  Scheltema.  Library  of  Congress. 

•  James  A.  B.  Scherer.  Japans  Advance. 

Tokyo.  The  Hokuseido  Press.  1934.  348 
pages.  $3.50. — Here  is  a  book  that  can  be 
used  by  teachers  of  Far  Ea^em  or  Modem 
History  or  Current  Affairs.  Dr.  Scherer, 
former  President  of  the  California  In^itute  of 
Technology,  now  living  in  Japan,  has  a  long 
li^  of  books  on  Japan  to  his  credit,  and 
Japans  Advance  is  written  in  his  usual  en¬ 
tertaining  ^tyle.  The  information  which  he 
gives  about  Japan  today  is  abounding.  For 
in^nce,  there  is  pradtically  no  illiteracy. 
Book  publishers  issue  over  ao,ooo  titles  a  year. 
Four  of  Japan’s  daily  newspapers  each  have 
a  circulation  of  over  one  million.  Seiji  Noma 
of  Kodansha,  whose  autobiography  has  juA 
been  issued  in  the  United  States,  publishes 
nine  popular  magazines  of  which  one.  The 
King,  has  over  a  million  subscribers. 

The  chapter  on  Inventors  and  Inventions 
will  also  enlighten  many  readers  who  have 
always  considered  Japan  as  only  copying  the 
produdls  of  other  nations.  Dr.  T.  Suhara’s 
super  high  speed  motion  camera  fir^t  invented 
in  1916  has  been  so  improved,  that  it  is  now 
able  to  photograph  the  movement  of  sound 
waves  through  the  air.  A  second  major  inven¬ 
tion  is  J.  Suzuki’s  optical  process  which 
revolutionizes  the  microscope. 

The  Hokuseido  Press,  hitherto  known  for 
Its  publications  of  Lafcadio  Hearn,  is  rapidly 
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becoming  known  in  America  as  the  interpreter 
of  Japan  to  English  readers.  In  this  book  it 
maintains  its  high  Aandard  of  typography  and 
binding. — P.  D.  Per\ins.  South  Pasadena,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

•  H.  C.  E.  Zacharias.  Renascent  India. 

London.  Allen  Unwin.  1933. — A 

political  and  social  hi^ory  of  India  from  1833 
to  1932,  with  emphasis  on  the  Home  Rule 
movement.  Beginning  with  the  fir^  great 
reformer  of  the  modem  period.  Ram  Mohan 
Roy,  Dr.  Zacharias  views  Ea^  Indian  history 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  EaSt  Indian,  rather 
than  from  that  of  the  British  imperialist.  He 
has  spent  30  years  in  the  EaSt,  the  laSt  nine 
as  a  member  of  the  Servants  of  India  Society 
in  Poona.  He  is  now  Ledturer  on  Modem 
Indian  History  at  the  Catholic  Institute  of 
Lille,  France.  His  book  is  scholarly  and  well 
written. — P.  C.  S. 

•  Major  R.  V.  C.  Bodley.  A  Japanese 

Omelette.  Tokyo.  The  Hokuseido  Press. 

1934. — Another  book  comes  to  us  from 
Nippon  published  by  Hokuseido,  already  so 
well  known  for  their  Lafcadio  Hearn  publica¬ 
tions.  There  have  been  many  books  written 
during  the  laSt  decade  by  editors  of  publish¬ 
ing  houses,  magazines  and  newspapers.  But 
no  Japanese  editor  or  publisher  has  given  us 
his  life  history  and  accomplishments  until 
a  few  weeks  ago,  when  the  Autobiography  of 
Seiji  Noma  was  published  in  England.  Now 
that  the  ice  is  broken  it  is  hoped  that  Mr. 
Nakatsuchi  of  the  Hokuseido  Press  will  be 
the  next  to  tell  his  Story  to  his  many  English 
and  American  readers. 

Major  Bodley  is  a  diredt  descendant  of  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley,  Queen  Elizabeth’s  ambas¬ 
sador,  and  founder  of  the  Bodleian  Library. 
A  great  part  of  his  life  has  been  devoted  to 
travel,  and  his  previous  volume  Algeria  from 
Within,  was  the  outcome  of  five  years  in  the 
Sahara  Desert  and  North  Africa,  during  moSt 
of  which  time  he  lived  with  the  nomad  Arab 
tribes. 

Now  he  writes  of  his  experience  in  Japan, 
Manchoukuo  and  the  Mandated  Islands  in 
the  Pacific.  Major  Bodley  is  frankly  pro- 
Japanese  and  says  so  in  his  very  fir^t  chapter, 
thus  warning  his  readers. 

Mo^t  readers  will  be  particularly  intereAed 
in  what  the  author  has  to  say  of  Manchoukuo. 
As  might  be  expedted.  Major  Bodley  dissents 
from  the  ho^ile  critics  and  believes  that  Japan 
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is  as  well  qualified  to  underhand  and  help  this 
secftion  as  France  is  to  help  Morocco. 

Although  Major  Bodlcy  visited  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Offices,  the  Army  Headquarters  and  the 
other  usual  points  of  intere^  described  by  all 
visiting  joumali^s,  perhaps  his  readers  will 
be  more  interc^d  in  the  Glimpses  of  Un' 
official  Life  in  Martchoul^.  For  example  there 
is  the  Kungchuling  agricultural  ^tion  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  South  Manchuria  Railway,  where 
experiments  are  conducted  in  every  branch 
of  farming,  from  its  soil  laboratory  to  the 
breeding  of  prize  horses,  sheep  and  cattle. 

Or  again,  in  his  visits  to  some  of  the  large 
factories  where  according  to  reports  the 
workers  are  ill  paid  and  underfed.  In^ead  of 
slums  and  discontent,  he  finds  cleanliness, 
comfort  and  happiness,  in  faA  a  reproduAion 
of  some  of  our  model  American  fadtory  towns. 
Model  homes — re^  rooms — supervised  recre¬ 
ation — ^and  amusement  facilities. 

This  is  a  book  which  deserves  wide  dfetribu- 
tion  both  because  it  presents  fresh  and  timely 
information  in  a  readable  way  and  because 
the  American  public  should  become  acquainted 
with  the  Japanese  viewpoint. — P.  D.  Perkins. 
South  Pasadena,  California. 

•  John  Dos  Passos.  In  All  Countries.  Har- 
court.  Brace.  1934.  $2.50. — I  believe  it 
was  Emerson  who  said  that  a  traveler  sees  only 
as  much  as  he  takes  with  him.  In  that  case 
Dos  Passos  was  bound  to  see  a  great  deal  in 
his  frequent  excursions  abroad  and  his  no 
less  frequent  trips  across  the  U.  S.  A.  Armed 
with  a  wide  knowledge  of  history  and  social 
fadts,  with  a  sensitive  apparatus  for  perceiving 
natural  as  well  as  human  phenomena  and  with 
a  healthy  sympathy  for  the  underdog  wherever 
he  be,  Dos  Passos  has  filled  the  pages  of  this 
bock  with  fiidts,  impressions  and  scenic  descrip¬ 
tions  that  place  it  fir  above  the  ordinary  travel 
book.  And  the  explanation  of  the  high  quality 
of  In  All  Countries  lies  not  only  in  the  author’s 
preparation  but  also  in  the  fadl  that  he  is 
a  fir^-class  writing  man.  What  he  sees  and 
feels  he  can  record  in  simple  yet  vivid  prose, 
with  a  diredtness  that  gets  into  the  reader’s 
bones.  Even  when  he  doesn’t  understand  some¬ 
thing,  when  he  is  confused  by  Strange  peoples, 
“the  names  of  villages  and  their  languages.  .  . 
too  hard  to  pronounce,  the  geography  too 
intricate  to  keep  in  my  head,  the  sense  of  time¬ 
liness  too  nerve-racking,’’  he  imparts  that  sense 
of  bewilderment  and  half-fear  that  you  get 
when  you’ve  loSt  your  bearings,  with  an  un¬ 


canny  realism.  Thus  even  his  ignorance  turns 
out  to  be  an  asset  when  he  travels  through  the 
Soviet  Caucasus,  from  Abjerbeidjan  to  Tif- 
flis.  On  the  whole  his  American  sketches  are 
the  best,  with  the  Russian  items  next  and 
Spain  and  Mexico  following  in  that  order. 
Perhaps  the  moSt  successful  piece  in  the  book 
is  The  Wrong  Set  of  Words,  which  relates  the 
events  of  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  affair. — M.  H. 

•Jefferson  Butler  Fletcher.  Literature  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance.  New  York.  Mac¬ 
millan.  1934.  347  pages.  $3.00. — Professor 
Fletcher  is  one  of  the  not  too  numerous 
scholars  who  can  write.  He  never  indulges  in 
pretentious  phrase-making,  but  he  knows  not 
only  what  words  mean,  but  how  to  put  them 
together  pleasantly — we  hope  his  noteworthy 
translation  of  the  Divine  Comedy  is  known  to 
all  our  readers — and  these  ledlures  on  the 
significance  and  influence  of  the  great  Italian 
writers  of  the  Renaissance  are  readable  as  well 
as  informative.  The  Renaissance  influence 
would  be  hard  to  overate,  and  Professor 
Fletcher  is  probably  warranted  in  such  asser¬ 
tions  as  “To  a  certain  real  degree  it  is  owmg 
to  Petrarch  that  even  in  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  we  are  closer  in  thought  and  feeling  to  the 
time  of  AuguAus  Caesar  than  to  the  ten  ChriA- 
ian  centuries  that  came  after  him.  For  has  not 
Christianity  itself  been  humanized?’’  It  is  only 
when  he  undertakes  to  minimize  certain  un¬ 
deniable  faults  of  the  age  and  its  outstanding 
representatives  that  it  is  diflicult  to  follow 
him.  In  spite  of  his  ingenious  defense  of  Italian 
Renaissance  society,  moSt  of  us  will  no  doubt 
continue  to  suspedt  that  the  cynical  freedom  of 
the  novellieri  indicated  a  cynical  freedom  of 
every-day  morals.  And  when  he  assures  us 
that  Machiavelli  “adtually .  .  .appears  to  have 
been  a  very  human  and  likable  person,”  we 
recall  details  of  his  private  correspondence — 
and  not  sjnply  of  his  Studies  in  Statecraft,  of 
which  Villari  remarks:  “He  forgot  to  inquire 
whether,  juSt  as  there  is  a  private  morality, 
there  may  not  also  be  a  social  and  political 
morality” — which  indicate  pretty  clearly  that 
he  was  not  always  a  Stickler  even  for  what 
Villari  calls  “private  morality.”  But  the 
kindest  judgments  are  often  the  wisest,  and  this 
wholesome  and  thoughtful  book  should  play 
a  useful  part  in  reminding  us  of  our  debt  to  the 
great  Italian  pioneers. — H.  K.  B. 

•  Eunice  Joiner  Gates.  The  Metaphors  of 
Luis  de  Gongora.  Phibdelphia.  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  1933.  $2.00. — 190  pages. 
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aboui  one  'chird  quotations,  a  book  that  might 
serve  for  a  textbook  on  poetics.  Part  II  con' 
siders  Gongora's  Latin  and  Spanish  sources. 
Part  III  traces  his  poetic  development.  His 
principal  tendency,  Miss  Gates  finds,  is 
“avoiding  a  concrete  word  and  replacing  it 
totally  by  another  idea  in  which  only  those 
qualities  are  retained  which  the  poet  wishes 
to  intensify,  or  of  making  a  partial  sub^titu' 
tion,  in  which  the  original  idea  is  retained,  but 
in  a  more  complex  form  and  elaborated  by 
intere^ing  attributes.”  She  finds  no  intrinsic 
difference  between  his  fir^  and  later  manner. 
She  shows  his  ^eady  development  in  elabora' 
teness  and  vividness  of  metaphorical  language. 
Part  IV  deals  with  the  range  and  character 
of  the  metaphors,  proving  his  poetry  an  ency' 
eloped ia  of  ancient  and  contemporary  life  and 
learning.  The  la^  sedtion  considers  Gongora’s 
critics  and  defenders. 

The  thesis  is  of  intereA  to  poets  and  to 
scholars  dealing  with  almost  any  phase  of 
Golden  Age  language.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  author  did  not  include  a  more  complete 
index,  for  she  has  gathered  much  information 
valuable  even  to  those  who  have  no  intere^ 
in  Gongora. — W.  K.J. 

•  John  Rothen^einer.  A  German  Garden 
of  the  Heart.  German  lyrics  from  the 

Volkslied  unto  Rainer  Maria  Rilke,  St.  Louis. 
Herder.  1934.  508  pages. — A  scholarly  and 
poetically  gifted  Roman  Catholic  prie^  has 
given  us  here  the  fruit  of  many  leisure  hours 
spent  during  the  evening  of  his  life.  This  cob 
ledlion  of  translations  contains  over  60  pages 
of  folksongs,  about  80  pages  of  translations 
from  Goethe,  over  200  pages  of  lyrics  from  the 
romantic  poets,  and  over  100  from  other 
poets  of  the  19th  and  of  the  20th  century. 

I  know  of  no  better  anthology  for  one  who 
wishes  a  general  and  sympathetic  introduc' 
tion  to  the  German  lyric  in  English  verse.  The 
translations  are  of  high  order,  combining  ac' 
curacy  of  rendering  with  felicity  of  English, 
and  often  inking  a  truly  poetic  note.  A  very 
useful  volume  for  assigned  readings  in  English 
survey  courses  on  German  literature. — Bayard 

Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Ilya  Ehrenbourg.  Out  of  Chaos.  New 
York  City.  Holt.  1934.  $2. 50. — One  of  the 

mo^  intere^ing  Soviet  novels  to  come  to  our 
attention,  in  an  admirable  translation  by 
Alexander  Bakshy.  Though  in  general  sym' 
pathetic  to  the  scheme  of  things  in  Bolshevist 
Russia,  Ehrenbourg  makes  full  use  of  his 
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critical  faculties  in  describing  the  building 
of  a  huge  Steel  plant,  a  “Giant,”  in  the  frozen 
jungles  of  Siberia.  Courage,  self-sacrifice  and 
heroism  abound  m  this  book,  but  so  do  lice, 
vermin,  sordid  despair  and  untold  hardship, 
Ehrenbourg  gathered  his  material  at  first  hand, 
mingling  with  the  workers  at  Kuznetsk  and 
talking  to  Students  at  the  university  in  nearby 
Tomsk.  The  novel  thus  has  documentary  as 
well  as  artistic  value.  Three  principal  char- 
aefters  carry  the  .Story  along,  a  Story  of  the  ter' 
rific  Struggle  of  the  individual  to  adjust  himself 
to  the  new  social  order.  Ehrenbourg’s  method 
is  that  of  an  intense  realism,  objedive  as  well 
as  psychological,  which  he  makes  doubly 
effective  by  imparting  a  distinctly  cinema' 
tographic  touch  to  his  short,  crisp  descriptions 
and  psychographic  “shots.”  All  in  all,  one  of 
the  best  novels  of  the  year. — M.  H. 

•  Andre  Malraux.  Mans  Fate.  New  York 
City.  Smith  ^  Haas.  1934.  $2.50. — Undoubt' 
edly  one  of  the  finest  French  novels  of  this 
century  and  eminently  worthy  of  the  Gon' 
court  Prize,  which  it  received  in  1933.  While 
there  has  been  no  question  of  its  superb  nar' 
rative  qualities  and  its  overpowering  emotional 
intensity,  lengthy  debates  have  been  held  in 
literary  journals  in  both  America  and  France 
concerning  its  revolutionary  character.  After 
reading  the  novel  and  considering  all  the 
arguments  which  were  flung  back  and  forth, 
the  reviewer  finds  that  the  following  is  per' 
haps  the  saneSt  ideological  analysis  of  the  novel: 
it  is  not  a  revolutionary  novel  in  the  militant, 
communist  sense  of  the  term,  because  it 
Stresses  the  solitary  isolated  revolutionist,  the 
individual,  rather  than  mass  revolutionary 
unity  and  Strength.  In  dealing  with  an  episode 
of  the  Chinese  Revolution,  Malraux  does 
what  many  other  bourgeois  writers  have  done 
before  him :  he  portrays  the  defeat  of  the  indivi' 
dual.  At  the  same  time,  from  the  historical 
point  of  view  Man's  Fate  has  been  proved  to 
be  full  of  errors  and  therefore  must  not  be 
taken  as  an  accurate  account  of  the  iU-fated 
Revolution  of  1927.  However,  in  a  broader 
and  non'technical  sense,  Malraux’s  novel  may 
be  said  to  be  revolutionary  in  character  because 
its  sympathies  are  clearly  with  the  revolu' 
tioniSts,  with  the  downtrodden  masses  of 
China  who  were  fighting  both  native  and 
foreign  oppressors.  It  is  significant,  too,  that 
since  the  writing  of  this  novel  (1931)  Malraux 
has  moved  Steadily  left  until  he  now  occupies 
a  prominent  position  in  the  van'guard  of 
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French  revolutionary  writers.  The  translation 
by  H.  Chevalier  is  excellent. — M.  H. 

•  Guy  Mazeline.  The  Wolves.  New  York 
City.  Macmillan.  1934.  $2.50. — This 

translation  of  the  Goncourt  Prize  novel  for 
1932  was  an  undertaking  well  worth  the 
trouble  even  though  The  Wolves  does  not 
measure  up  to  some  of  the  other  Goncourt 
awards.  Mazeline's  ^ory  is  a  leisurely  and 
competently  written  account  of  middle^class 
decadence  in  the  sea'port  town  of  Le  Havre. 
Tlie  author's  approach  is  psychological  and 
the  broad  canvas  on  which  he  paints  (almo^ 
800  pages  in  translation)  permits  him  to  under' 
take  minute  analyses  of  characters  as  well  as 
to  build  up  a  complicated  plot.  Eric  Sutton, 
the  translator,  has  done  a  good  job  with  only 
an  occasional  slip  to  marr  his  smooth  rendering 
of  the  French. — M.  H. 

•  Luigi  Pirandello.  The  T^al^ed  Truth  and 
Eleven  Other  Stories.  Translated  by  At' 

thur  and  Henrie  Mayne.  New  York  City. 
Dutton.  1934.  $2.00. — In  this  day  when  a 
good  short  Aory  is  as  hard  to  6nd  as  the  prover- 
bial  needle  in  the  hay^ck,  it  is  a  rare  delight 
to  meet  twelve  superlative  tales  in  one  volume. 
Selected  from  the  va^  collection  T^ovelle  per 
un  anno,  and  ably  translated,  in  spite  of  a  few 
minor  inaccuracies,  these  narratives  run  the 
gamut  of  emotion  and  reveal  Pirandello  in 
almofft  every  mood — cau^ically  witty  and 
disillusioned  in  the  title'^ory,  grimly  humor- 
ous  in  that  small  ma^erpiece  of  agnoAicism 
The  Wayside  Shrine,  whimsically  reminiscent 
in  the  autobiographical  gem  The  Wax  Ma¬ 
donna,  ^rk  in  The  Fly.  In  spite  of  some  un¬ 
evenness,  this  fine  collection  is  like  a  many- 
feceted  mirror  in  which  is  reflected  all  of 
Italy — peasants,  prices,  arti^s,  children,  men 
and  women  of  all  classes  with  their  thoughts, 
their  often  petty  but  always  intere^ing  prob¬ 
lems,  their  hard  lives. 

The  love  and  deep  under^anding  which 
Pirandello  has  for  every  one  of  them  recall  the 
affection  of  the  puppet-ma^er  for  his  puppets, 
regardless  of  the  roles  for  which  they  are  ca^. 
His  va^  humanity  relieves  his  mordant  pes¬ 
simism.  Without  it  there  would  be  nothing 
but  despair  left  for  us,  because  here  is  a  man 
who  paints  human  nature  as  it  is.  .  .  and  the 
resulting  picture  is  not  always  pretty. — 
Helhie  Paquin  Cantarella.  Northampton, 
Massachusetts. 


•  Keizai  Ohrai  and  Hanyo  ToJ^hon.  Kyo- 
bashi,  Tokyo.  Nihon  Hyoron-sha.  July, 

1934.  362  and  194  pages.  70  sen. — Keizai  Ohrai 
is  a  monthly  which  treats  Japan's  economic 
relations  with  foreign  countries.  The  July 
supplement,  ?ianyo  ToJ{uhon,  gives  a  relatively 
complete  economic,  political,  and  social  hi^ory 
of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  part  of  which  is  under 
Nippon's  mandatory  rule.  It  is  true  that  the 
wave  of  fanatical  patriotism  in  Nippon  has 
subsided ;  but  we  cannot  pass  over  the  faCt  that 
the  ghoA  of  “hijoji"  (“emergency")  is  ^ill 
hovering  over  the  land.  Needless  to  say,  na¬ 
tional  solidarity  is  the  key  to  any  nation's 
progress.  Though  we  see  no  trace  of  heady 
nationalism  in  this  particular  monthly,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  its  management  looks  on  this  change 
of  attitude  with  a  degree  of  apprehension. 
Matsykichi  Koyama’s  J^ippon  Seisl{in  ni 
T suite  is  a  thoughtful  presentation  of  “Japa¬ 
nese  Spirit."  Incidentally,  in  this  issue,  there 
are  several  articles  of  general  intere^  to  the 
American  people:  The  United  States  and  Latin' 
America,  The  American  Silver  Policy  and  the 
Chinese  Problem,  and  American  Landscape. 
In  addition  to  discussions  of  serious  national 
and  international  problems,  the  magazine  does 
not  neglect  the  cultural  phases  of  Nippon. 
For  his  varied  and  intere^ing  selection  of 
topics,  the  publisher  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended. — Setsul^o  Kobayashi.  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

•  Alex.  Brinchmann.  Dissonanser.  Oslo. 
Gyldendal.  1933.  6.85  kroner. — In  this 

sordid  ^ory  of  a  married  woman  of  Oslo,  one 
of  Norway's  modernly  inclined  authors  offers 
a  brand  new  theme,  that  of  sexual  frigidity  and 
its  depressing  effects.  The  heroine's  physical 
incapability  of  expansion  fetters  her  whole 
spirit,  casing  its  shadow  over  all  her  experi¬ 
ences  and  relationships  as  a  daughter,  a  wife, 
a  mother  and  potential  mi^ress  of  an  American 
Don  Juan. 

The  subject  is  tactfully  handled  and  ade¬ 
quately  too,  perhaps,  for  this  individual  case, 
if  one  takes  into  consideration  the  many  shad¬ 
ings  of  character  that  would  create  different 
conditions  and  accordingly  different  develop¬ 
ments.  The  novel  suffers  through  the  weari¬ 
some  self-pitying  analysis  of  the  unhappy  Elja 
Heyman,  and  through  a  whimpering  senti¬ 
mentality  of  ^tyle,  but  there  is  a  sugge^ion  of 
tragedy  in  this  woman's  utter  loneliness  of 
mind  which  goes  beyond  the  narrow  premises 
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set  by  the  author. — Sign'd  T.  Ha\itad.  Chica' 
go  Public  Library. 

•  Sigurd  Chri^iansen.  Agner  i  Stormen. 

Oslo.  Gyldendal.  1934.  6.50  kroner. — 

That  human  fetes  are  no  more  than  chafF  in 
the  wind  and  that  tragedy  is  likely  to  arise 
from  mere  fortuitous  circum^ances  is  the 
unfetali^ic  view  of  this  author.  When  Sven 
Helle,  respectable  business  man  of  Oslo,  dis' 
covers  that  Fanny  Gaarder,  the  woman  he 
intends  to  marry,  has  let  her  husband  freeze 
to  death  without  intervening,  in  order  to  save 
her  child  from  its  father's  disgraceful  influence 
(Chops'  Fru  Alving  in  miniature)  his  philis' 
tine  nature  recoils,  and  he  abandons  her. 
Several  lives  are  tied  up  with  these  two,  and 
Fanny  Gaarder's  disa^rous  death  is  the  climax 
in  a  !>tory  about  weak  and  handicapped  human 
beings  in  the  world  of  the  ^rong  and  conven- 
tional. 

The  thought  content  makes  a  worth-while 
although  not  overw’helming  impression,  but  the 
technique  of  characters  and  ^yle  is  handled  to 
perfection.  The  dramatic  conciseness  of  the 
expression  is  of  the  same  type  as  Franz  Kafka's, 
and  makes  the  reading  a  unique  pleasure.  As 
in  his  T wo  Living  and  One  Dead,  the  my^ery 
element  adds  to  the  suspense  without  cheap¬ 
ening  the  book. — Sigrid  T.  Haf^^ad.  Chicago 
Public  Library. 

•  Sigurd  Hoel.  Veien  til  verdens  ende.  Oslo. 

Gyldendal.  1934.  8.85  kroner. — This 

intimate  account  of  a  country  boy's  life  from 
his  earlier  years  and  up  towards  adolescence 
attempts  to  interpret  childhood  experiences 
in  the  light  of  modern  psychology.  The  author's 
talent  does  not  seem  quite  so  well  fitted  for 
this  theme  as  for  delineation  of  modem  city 
people  with  a  sophisticated  and  perhaps 
ironical  touch,  as  in  Sinners  in  Summer  Time 
and  One  Day  in  October.  At  times  he  is  rather 
photographic  and  Stereotype,  and  one  misses 
the  intuitive  charm  which  graces  the  beSt 
childhood  novels.  Th.e  book  has  been  well 
received,  however,  by  the  Norwegian  public, 
both  by  parents  to  whom  it  incidentally  hands 
out  good  advice,  and  by  readers  in  whom  it 
evokes  many  a  forgotten  mood. — Sigrid  T. 
Hdl(Sldd.  Chicago  Public  Library. 

•  I  Memoria  lui  Casile  Pdrvan.  Edited  by 

the  Academic  Association  “Vasile  Par- 

van"  of  Former  Members  of  the  Roumanian 
School  in  Rome.  Bucharest.  Cartea  Roma- 
neasca.  1934.  329  pages.  300  lei. — Parvan's 
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volumes  in  English  are  well  known.  This  dis¬ 
tinguished  archaeologist,  historian.  Professor 
in  the  Bucharest  University,  a  member  of  the 
Roumanian  Academy,  and  Diredtor  of  the 
Roumanian  school  in  Rome,  passed  away 
suddenly  in  1927,  when  only  45  years  of  age. 
But  he  has  left  behind  him  a  world-wide 
reputation.  The  present  work  is  dedicated 
to  his  memory.  His  friends,  such  as  J.  Carco- 
pfno,  M.  Della  Corte,  Gaetano  de  Sandtis, 
Henri  Focillon,  Paolo  Orsi,  Paul  Perdrizet, 
and  G.  P.  Stevens,  have  made  their  contribu¬ 
tion  in  the  fields  of  archaeology,  history, 
classical  philology,  languages,  philosophy, 
literary  history,  history  of  art,  law,  numismat¬ 
ics,  epigraphy  and  architedture.  They  are  all 
of  high  scholarly  value. — Joseph  S.  Roucel{. 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

•  N.  lorga.  Orizonturile  mele  (My  Hori¬ 
zon).  O  viata  de  om'Asas  cum  a  foil,  (A 

man's  life — Such  as  it  was).  Bucharest.  N. 
Stroila.  1934.  3  vols.  Vol.  I,  300  pages.  Vol  II, 
317  pages.  Vol.  Ill,  256  pages.  300  lei. — This 
work  is,  as  its  title  indicates,  the  Story  of  the 
author's  life  in  its  manifold  aspedts.  In  the 
first  volume  he  recalls  his  youth,  emphasizing 
particularly  his  Student  days.  A  chapter  is 
devoted  to  his  journeys  abroad  and  the 
volume  ends  with  his  professorial  appoint¬ 
ment  and  his  journalistic  beginnings.  We  learn 
from  the  second  volume,  entitled  The  Struggle, 
about  the  foundations  of  the  Free  University 
of  Valenii-de-Munte,  one  of  the  cradles  of 
modem  Roumania,  about  the  Steady  rise 
of  lorga's  importance  in  national  affairs,  and 
the  Balkan  wars.  The  volume  ends  with  the 
World  War  and  the  formation .  of  Greater 
Roumania.  In  the  third  volume  lorga  Stresses 
especially  the  adtive  part  he  has  taken  in 
politics  and  one  year  of  his  services  as  Prime 
Minister.  It  is  the  expression  of  a  man's  feith 
and  his  devotion  to  his  country. — Joseph  S. 
Rouce\.  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

•  A.  Popescu-Telega.  Ow'd  Densusianu. 
Craiova.  Ramuri.  1934.  277  pages.  70 

lei. — Professor  Densusianu  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  literary,  poetic  and  dramatic  figures 
of  Roumania  of  today.  This  Study  evaluates 
his  contributions  to  Roumanian  culture,  deal¬ 
ing  also  with  his  as  yet  short  career  as  a 
professor  of  Romance  Philology. — Joseph  S. 
Rouce}{.  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

•  I.  E.  Toroutiu.  Studii  si  documente  lite- 
rare.  (Literary  Studies  and  documents). 
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BuchareA.  Edit.  Bucovina.  Vol.  I,  474  pages. 
Vol.  II,  452  pages.  Vol.  Ill,  480  pages.  Vol. 
IV,  534  pages.  i932'i933. — The  author  has 
assembled  various  documents,  and  corres' 
pondence  between  Roumanian  writers,  chiefly 
those  who  lived  in  lassi  during  the  laA  50 
years.  The  material  here  published  for  the 
flr^  time  is  classifled  chronologically,  and  is  a 
real  contribution  to  literary  hi^ory.  We  find 
here,  for  example,  the  correspondence  between 
Jacob  Negruzzi  and  his  famed  collaborators 
regarding  his  periodical,  Convorbiri  Literare. 
The  fourth  volume  is  exceptionally  rich  in 
matenaj.  It  deals  with  Eminescu  (more  than 
300  pages)  and  with  Xenopol.  It  contains 
also  the  oflicial  reports  of  “Junimes”  (a  famous 
literary  society)  between  1856  and  1871. 
An  index  added  to  each  volume  facilitates 
handling  of  these  important  informative 
sourcef.— Joseph  S.  Roucelj.  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

•  Demo^tene  Botez.  Cuvinte  de  dincolo. 
(Words  from  beyond).  Buchare^.  Fun' 

datia  pentru  literatura  si  arta.  Regele  Carol  II. 
1934-  136  pages.  60  lei. — As  in  his  previous 
volumes,  Ploarea  pamantului  (The  flower  of 
the  earth)  and  Poveftea  omului  (Man’s  Aory), 
Botez  is  ^till  beset  in  the  present  collection  of 
poems  by  the  gloom  emanating  from  the  little 
country  towns  and  by  Sundays,  by  the  poet's 
solitude,  and  by  his  trivial  every-day  drug¬ 
gies.  The  poet’s  heart  pities  all  human  suffer¬ 
ings  and  the  the  lot  of  the  poet  who,  locked  up 
in  his  little  chamber,  craves  for  the  peace  from 
the  “beyond.”  Botez  represents  in  contem¬ 
porary  Roumanian  literature  one  of  the  links 
between  modern  and  pre-war  poetry. — Joseph 
S.  Rouce}{.  Pennsylvanian  State  College. 

•  Triadan  Tzara.  Primele  poeme  (Fird 
poems).  Buchared.  Unu.  1934.  52  pages. 

40  lei. — Tzara  has  enjoyed  a  world-wide 
fame,  not  so  much  because  of  the  value  of  his 
poetical  work?,  as  of  the  revolutionary  liter¬ 
ary  school  (Dadaism)  created  by  him  at  Zurich 
in  1919.  The  entirely  negatividic  doctrine  of 
this  school  could  lead  only  to  literary  nihilism. 
Tzara,  the  founder  of  the  movement,  realized 
this  in  time  and  announced  eventually  that 
“he  had  killed  Dadaism.”  It  seems  that  his 
later  work  has  had  many  admirers  in  France. 
Before  darting  the  movement,  he  had  lived 
in  Roumania  and  written  some  good  poetry. 
The  present  volume  contains  eleven  Rou¬ 
manian  poems,  written  when  he  was  between 
16  and  19  years  old.  There  is  nothing  eccentric 


about  them.  They  are  luminously  symbolical, 
with  a  fresh  note  of  rural  life,  inspired  by  the 
easy  dyle  of  Francis  Jammes,  a  poet  whose 
influence  has  found  an  echo  in  other  Rouma¬ 
nian  poets  as  well. — Joseph  S.  Rouce}{.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College. 

•  Ion  Pillat.  Pasarea  de  Lut  (The  bird  of 
clay).  Buchared.  Adevarul.  1934.  240 

pages.  60  lei. — With  the  Bird  of  Clay,  Pillat, 
one  of  the  foremod  representatives  of  Rouma¬ 
nian  contemporary  pxjetry,  has  added  to  his 
well-known  poetical  achievement  his  fresh 
experience  of  the  after-war  poetry.  The  vol¬ 
ume  is  a  poetical  peak  where  are  cludered 
the  mod  authentic  accents  of  his  previous 
volumes:  Pe  Arges  m  sus  (Going  up  the  River 
Arges);  Sutul  meu  (My  Village);  Limpezimi 
(Clearness)  and  Caetul  Verde  (The  Green 
Copy-Book).  This  sensitive  poet  is  a  deep 
human  voice  which  vibrates  now  in  a  new 
form,  now  in  a  tone  of  suave  traditionalism. — 
Joseph  S.  Roucef{.  Pennsylvarua  State  College. 

•  Liviu  Rebreanu.  Jar  (Red  embers).  Bu- 
chared.  Adevarul.  1934.  320  pages.  80 

lei. — The  author  is  considered  one  of  the 
mod  vigorous  prose  writers  of  pod-war 
Roumania.  Based  on  intimate  knowledge  of 
rural  and  town  life  in  Transylvania,  his  novels 
have  attracted  wide  attention  by  their 
remarkable  vigor,  their  brilliant  tempo  and 
mod  of  all  by  a  grand  epic  inspiration.  In  his 
lad  novel,  Rebreanu  has  tried  a  more  senti¬ 
mental  and  lyrical  cord:  it  is  a  simple  love- 
dory,  but  in  it  the  author’s  ability  manages 
to  create  a  sad  and  dramatic  atmosphere, 
brought  about  by  the  natural  differences  of 
character  of  the  principal  heroes.  The  adlion 
takes  place  in  Buchared,  in  a  middle-class 
circle,  a  world  of  officers  and  dudents  which 
the  author  knows  well. — Joseph  S.  Roucel{. 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

•  M.  Sadoveanu.  Creanga  de  Aur.  (The 
Golden  Branch).  Buchared.  Cartea  Ro- 

maneasca.  1934.  241  pages.  65  lei. — Sado¬ 
veanu,  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  older 
school  of  writers,  evokes  in  this  novel  the  old 
legendary'  pad  of  Roumania  and  Byzantium. 
The  adion,  placed  around  780-800,  unfolds 
before  us  the  primitive  and  patriarchal  life  of 
the  Roumanian  shepherds  in  the  Carpathian 
Mountains  during  the  period  when  Chridian- 
ity,  not  wholly  vidtorious,  was  druggling 
againd  the  pagan  religion  of  the  Dacians.  The 
pidture  painted  is  enchanting,  colorful  and 
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done  in  a  skillful  archaic  ^yle,  rich  in  fresh 
images. — Josfyeh  S.  Rouce\.  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

•  Siftematichnii  \atalog  vidan  Vseul^rains' 
koi  A}(ademii  }^au}{,  igi8'ig2().  (Cata' 

logue  sys'tematique  des  publications  de  TAca' 
demie  des  Sciences  d’Ukraine,  igiS'igiq). 
Kyiv.  193,0.  284  pages. — A  classihed  catalog 
of  the  publications  of  the  Ukrainian  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  affiliated  in^itutions  from  1918 
to  1929.  The  publications  are  mo^ly  of  a 
scientific  nature:  philology,  physics,  mathe' 
matics,  economics,  bibliography,  various  scien' 
tific  periodicals,  and  reports. 

The  volume  is  a  good  example  of  a  pub' 
lished  catalog.  It  includes  the  following 
indexes:  i)  publications  of  the  various  m^ti' 
tutions  of  the  Academy,  2)  collections,  serials, 
and  periodicals,  3)  authors,  editors,  and  trans' 
lators,  4)  subject  index. — Sol  Matz.  Chicago 
Public  Library. 

•  A.  Harry  and  L.  Cassil.  Potolol{  Mira. 
(The  Ceiling  of  the  World.)  Moskva. 

Sovetskaya  Literatura.  1934.  2  rubles  75  kcv 
peks.  Binding,  25  kopeks. — A  collection  of 
lively  feature  Tories  about  the  development 
and  recent  achievements  of  aviation  in  Soviet 
Russia,  with  here  and  there  a  paragraph  or 
two  of  discussion  of  the  differences  between 
the  treatment  of  aviation  in  capitaliA  Amer' 
ica  and  in  communis  Russia.  For  example, 
the  hardships  and  mishaps  encountered  by 
Mattem  are  explained  as  the  lesult  of  lack 
of  thoroughness  in  preparation,  which,  in  its 
turn,  was  due  to  the  individual  character  of 
the  undertaking  and  to  Mattem’s  motives 
of  personal  gain  and  personal  fame. 

The  book  is  profusely  illuArated  with 
photographs. — Sophie  R.  A.  Court.  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

•  N.  Lashko.  Minutchaya  Smert.  (Avoid' 
able  Death).  Moskva.  Sovetskaya  Lite' 

ratura.  1933. — Fedia  was  schooled  in  the  hard 
school  of  life.  But,  with  the  memory  of  a  loving, 
hard 'Working  and  intelligent  mother,  under 
the  proteiAion  of  a  devoted  and  upright  fether, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  class'conscious 
fellow'workers,  he  becomes  a  Bolshevik  and 
undertakes  dangei  as  jobs  of  a  conspiratory 
nature.  (The  ac^tion  takes  place  under  the 
Czari:ft  regime).  The  secrecy,  the  devices  for 
eluding  the  gendarmerie,  the  ingenious  codes 
in  letter  writing,  the  con^nt  fear  of  a  pos' 
sible  traitor, — ^all  this  makes  the  novel  very 


dramatic.  The  acftion  is  lively  and  the  char' 
acfters  vivid,  if  perhaps  a  bit  schematic. — 
Sophie  R.  A.  Court.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  L.  Sobolev.  Kapitalny  Remont.  (Thor' 
oughgoing  Repairs).  Deshevaya  Biblio' 

teka  OGIZa.  GIKHL.  Leningradskoye  Otde' 
lenie.  1933. — ^The  big  ship  of  the  Russian 
Empire  needed  some  very  thoroughgoing  re' 
pairs  in  1914,  and  this  novel  brings  the 
damaged  parts  of  this  decaying  Arucffure  into 
vivid  relief.  There  is  a  series  of  scenes  in  the 
Russian  fleet,  in  the  Greets  of  St.  Petersburg, 
in  private  residences,  in  the  poverty 'Stricken 
room  of  a  workingman’s  family.  The  approach' 
ing  Revolution  sends  out  warnings  and  threats, 
the  mighty  waves  of  unre^  rise  and  fall  in 
every  strata  of  society. 

The  narrative  is  conducted  mo^ly  ftom  the 
point  of  view  of  two  brothers,  officers  of  the 
Imperial  Fleet.  Even  they,  in  spite  of  their 
loyalty  to  the  exiting  regime  and  in  spite  of 
the  intereAs  of  their  own  career,  see  the 
crying  need  of  “thoroughgoing  repairs.”  But, 
of  course,  they  do  not  accept  the  solution 
which  the  revolutionary  parties  offer.  The 
Tzar  and  his  supporters  decide  to  drown  the 
Revolution  in  an  European  war,  and  to 
^rengthen  their  alliance  with  France  for  that 
purpose;  and  President  Poincare  visits  the 
Russian  capital  to  consummate  this  friend' 
ship  and  to  promote  war  with  Germany. 

Though  the  author  is  concerned  more  with 
the  milieu  than  with  the  concrete  and  many' 
sided  representation  of  charadters,  the  book 
makes  absorbing  reading  and  presents  many 
brilliant  turns  and  many  humorous  pages. — 
Sophie  R.  A.  Court.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Kesar  Vanin.  Ispytanie.  (A  Test).  Izda' 
tel^vo  Pisateley  v  Lcningrade.  1933.  i 

ruble,  40  kopeks.  Binding,  60  kopeks. — A  coh 
ledtion  of  short  ^ries  dealing  with  the  life 
and  work  of  river  transport  workers.  Each  one 
has,  as  the  main  charadter,  a  young  Communis, 
and  in  each  one  there  is  some  harmful  creature, 
a  disguised  member  of  the  former  upper  clas' 
ses,  or  their  agent,  who  tries  to  disrupt  the 
work,  to  cause  grave  damage,  and  thus  to  dis' 
credit  the  new  regime  and  to  fra<trate  the 
five'year  plan.  The  young  communi<t  usually 
finds  out  the  danger  in  the  nick  of  time  and 
saves  his  crew,  his  ship,  or  the  cargo. 

The  stories  are  very  well  written,  though 
perhaps  the  moral  is  somewhat  obtrusive  and 
the  charadlers  are  crudely  portrayed. — Sophie 
R.  A.  Court.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 
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Back  in  the  days  when  even  smalhtown 
Americans  sometimes  w'ore  tall  silk  hats, 
it  was  a  popular  pa^ime  at  social  gatherings 
for  the  master  of  ceremonies  to  invite  each 
gue^  to  indicate  with  a  cane  on  the  wall  his 
climate  of  the  height  of  that  imposing  head' 
piece  if  laid  on  the  floor.  The  inexperienced 
almo^  invariably  set  the  cane  a  few  inches 
too  high,  and  now  and  then  some  candid  soul 
delighted  the  company  by  placing  it  high 
enough  to  accommodate  a  whole  ^ck  of  hats 
underneath.  Bool(s  Abroad  contributors  are 
inclined  to  gauge  the  capacity  of  our  columns 
in  the  same  generous  feshion.  When  we  ask 
them  for  a  few  hundred  words,  it  is  often  em' 
barrassingly  good  measure,  pressed  down  and 
running  over,  that  they  give  into  our  bosom. 
We  are  s!till  partial  to  the  concise  review,  and 
although  it  is  reassuring  to  find  a  reviewer 
full  of  his  subjedt,  we  can  be  kinder  to  book' 
notes  of  two  or  three  hundred  words,  and 
articles  of  not  more  than  two  or  three  thousand, 
than  to  longer  offerings.  .  . 

Benno  Mascher,  in  the  Borsenhlatt  fur  den 
Deutschen  Buchhandel  (quoted  in  Die  Lite' 
Tdtur,  Stuttgart,  for  September),  moving  back' 
ward  from  the  universal  admiration  which  crit' 
ics  profess  for  Knut  Hamsun  today,  discovers 
that  there  was  no  such  unanimity  even  a  few 
years  ago,  and  that  his  earlier  books,  when 
they  fir^  appeared,  were  often  treated  by  the 
reviewers  with  scant  courtesy.  He  finds 
Hunger  qualified  as  “horrible,  physically  dis' 
guAing,  gratuitously  brutal  a  la  ^la;“  Mys' 
teries  is  “humbug,  sickening”;  Vitoria  is 
“unintelligible,  absurd,  childish.”  It  is  not  en' 
tiiely  inconceivable  that  a  critic  might  qualify 
his  books  in  some  such  terms  today,  since 
ta^es  differ  (we  remember  that  Sarah  Bern' 
hardt  impressed  Brander  Matthews  as  an 
outrageously  overrated  ranter,  who  was 
neither  natural  nor  article,  and  that  Bernard 


Shaw  refused  to  bow  the  knee  to  Shake' 
speare),  but  it  is  probable  that  nearly  all  inteb 
ligent  readers  hone-aly  enjoy  the  Hamsun 
books  nowadays,  partly  because  they  have 
been  reassured  by  those  who  are  supposed  to 
know.  No  one  of  us  could  explain  completely 
why  he  reads  some  books  with  pleasure  and 
dislikes  others.  The  popularity  of  some  books 
in  some  quarters  is  of  course  snobbery,  and 
involves  either  self'deception  or  hypocrisy, 
like  the  vogue  of  grand  opera.  But  even  when 
a  book  gives  you  genuine  pleasure,  that 
pleasure  is  not  all  or  necessarily  even  main' 
ly  the  kind  of  direA  and  spontaneous  pleasure 
you  get  from  filling  your  ^omach  with 
good  roaA  mutton,  gazing  at  a  beautiful 
landscape,  oi  pulling  your  neighbor’s  ox  or 
his  V'8  out  of  a  mud'hole.  There  are  various 
secondary  sources  of  titillation  which  are  be' 
side  the  point  here;  but  it  is  appropriate  to  re- 
call  that  we  are  likely  to  enjoy  the  books  we 
want  to  enjoy,  the  books  others  are  enjoying, 
the  books  that  are  “the  ^yle,”  as  we  get  real 
pleasure  from  a  knowingly  built  1934  hat  and 
only  annoyance  or  sardonic  amusement  from 
a  model  of  years  back  which  may  have  quite 
as  much  intrinsic  beauty  in  line,  color  and 
fabric.  This  writer  realizes  that  even  his 
memory  of  a  book  which  he  read  some  time 
ago  may  become  something  different,  sometimes 
perceptibly  more  pleasant  or  more  un' 
pleasant,  if  he  reads  an  evaluation  of  it  from  a 
source  which  to  him  is  authoritative.  All  of 
w'hich  is  not  getting  much  of  anywhere  except 
in  the  direction  of  tolerance  for  the  critics  who 
thought  young  Hamsun  was  a  bad  writer 
when  be  was  really  a  good  one,  somewhat  as 
some  old  scienti^,  dimly  remembered  from 
this  writer's  juvenile  reading,  thought  a  morsel 
of  a  newly  discovered  metal  was  very  heavy 
when  it  was  really  very  light.  A  collection  of 
critics’  fir^  impressions  of  great  writers  would 
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be  va^Iy  amusing,  but  there  would  be  nothing 
particularly  significant  about  it.  .  . 

There  is  a  new  Life  of  Moeller  van  den 
Bruck,  but  it  has  not  yet  reached  our  sancftum. 
Pending  its  arrival,  we  have  been  keenly  in' 
tercAed  in  the  hints  which  Hansgeorg  Maier 
lets  fall  in  his  article  on  the  author  of  Das 
Dritte  Reich  (Die  Literatur,  Stuttgart,  Septem' 
ber,  1934).  Moeller  van  den  Bruck,  like  Haw' 
thome,  Ruskin,  Vidtor  Hugo,  was  obsessed  by 
a  building;  and  more  than  with  any  of  these 
others,  a  building  took  complete  possession  of 
him  and  determined  the  whole  course  of  his 
thinking  and  his  life-work.  Moeller’s  building 
is  Schinkel’s  sober  Neue  Wache  in  Berlin  (His 
father  was  an  architedt,  hence  the  son’s 
heredity  and  training  were  such  that  a  building 
was  always  to  him  more  than  a  cover  again^ 
the  weather).  The  Neue  Wache,  “the  mo^ 
classic  ^rudlure  in  Berlin  (Moeller  himself  is 
speaking),  in  which  Doric  severity  of  surface 
was  united  with  Attic  ornate  grace,  is  a 
union  of  two  objedlives,  the  profane  and  the 
religious.  .  ,  and  the  ever'alert  idea  of  the 
Prussian  army  seems  embodied  in  the  rough, 
smoke-reddened,  fire'brown  walls,  which  open 
into  a  gray,  ^ony  Spartan  portico,  over  which 
a  frieze  of  vidtories  flutter  like  butterflies.’’ 
This  symbolic  ^rudture  transformed  Moeller 
van  den  Bruck,  Maier  declares,  “from  a  liter' 
ar>'  man  into  a  political  man,’’  and  Der  preus' 
sische  Stil,  his  one  book  on  the  subjedl,  is  the 
bridge  from  the  ae^hetician  to  the  patriot. 
But  as  we  read  of  his  work  and  his  aspira' 
tions,  our  imagination  is  caught  especially  by 
the  aura  of  my^icism  which  hovers  about  the 
Third  Reich.  Germany  has  her  psalmi^s  and 
her  prophets,  and  there  is  a  glamor  to  her 
Manifejst  De^iny  which  has  been  sadly  lacking 
in  Yankee  spread'cagleism,  for  in^nce.  Maier 
finds  in  an  essay  of  Moeller’s  which  appeared 
in  Der  Tag  away  back  in  1919,  a  vision  of  an 
‘Aussenseiter’  .  .  .who  is  awaiting  his 
moment,  as  the  people  are  awaiting  him.”  We 
are  not  sure  of  the  connotation  which  Moeller 
(and  Maier)  attach  to  the  term  “Aussensei' 
ter  ’  but  geographically  Alexander  of  Macedon 
as  Head  of  the  Greek  confederation  was  one, 
and  so  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte  the  Corsican, 
Emperor  of  the  French.  (There  are  obvious 
reasons  why  an  “Aussenseiter”  in  this  sense 
may  be  less  hamjDered  than  a  man  with  a  local 
paA,  even  though  they  scarcely  apply  to 
Germany’s  present  “Fuhrer”).  And  as  to  a 
long'awaited  Third  Dispensation,  the  records 
of  mankind  are  alive  with  analogies.  Maier 
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points  to  Lessing’s  Erziehung  des  Menscheu' 
geschlechts,  and  we  note  that  Lessing  quotes 
Joachim  of  Fiore.  Joachim  was  a  Calabrian 
Ci^ercian  monk  of  the  twelfth  century,  who 
saw  the  hi^ory  of  mankind,  pa^  and  future, 
as  included  in  three  Ages,  the  Age  of  the 
Father,  the  Age  of  the  Son,  and  the  Age  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  (This  la^  Age  was  to  be 
perfect  and  eternal).  We  mentioned  in  these 
pages  a  year  or  two  ago  the  rather  excited  and 
que^ionable  discovery  of  an  Italian  scholar, 
that  Dante  had  prophesied  the  coming  of 
Mussolini.  We  cannot  find  that  Dante  sub' 
scribes  specifically  to  Joachim  of  Fiore’s  doC' 
trine  of  the  EverlaAing  Gospel,  but  he  does 
speak  of  its  author  as 

...  the  Calabrian  Abbot  Joachim, 

He  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  endowed. 

(Paradise,  XII,  Longfellow’s  translation). 

There  can  be  no  ^tecraft,  no  planning,  no 
progress,  no  enthusiasm,  without  prophecy. 
Millions  have  been  thrilled  and  comforted 
by  the  Biblical  phrase  “that  it  might  be 
fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the 
prophet,”  And  false  prophets  thrive  for  the 
very  reason  that  true  prophets  are  the  warp 
and  woof  of  society.  A  glorious  new  day  will 
have  dawned  for  humanity  if  the  German 
Third  Reich  develops  the  charadteri^ics 
which  Joachim  of  Fiore  foresaw  in  his  Third 
Dispensation.  .  . 

AAA 

“Be  careful  not  to  confound  re^raint  with 
weakness.  Racine  and  Prou^  are. powerful 
writers,  Candide  and  Madame  Bovary  are 
tremendous  works. — Andre  Maurois  in  The 
Commonweal  (New  York). 

“The  Jesuits  of  India  and  Ceylon  have 
founded  the  ?^ew  Review  to  bring  before  the 
educated,  mo^ly  non-Chriitian  leaders  of 
India  a  correct  conception  of  the  Church  and 
her  cultural  and  intellectual  values.  The 
Little  Brothers  of  the  Sacred  Heart  are  to 
publish,  for  officers  and  men  in  the  lonely  Sa* 
hara  outpo^s.  Centurion,  a  periodical  named 
in  honor  of  Eme^  Psichari,  (i883'i9i4)  whose 
novel,  Le  Voyage  du  Centurion,  has  a  back' 
ground  of  army  life  in  the  desert.” — The 
Commonweal  (New  York). 

Manuel  Galvez’s  powerful  and  touching 
Holy  Wednesday  has  appeared  in  an  English 
translation  by  Warre  B.  Wells  (New  York, 
D.  Appleton'Century). 
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MARGINAL  NOTES 

By  H.  WERNER 


There  are  too  many  book  reviews  and 
book  reviewers.  What  once  was  a  beauti' 
fill  amateur  amusement  developed  gradually 
into  a  profession  until  now  it  has  reached  the 
ftate  of  an  indu^ry.  This  overabundance  of 
reviews  is  encouraging  intelledlual  laziness 
which  is  apparent  whenever  we  come  in  con' 
tadt  with  the  scKalled  “intelligentsia.” 

In  accepting  the  invitation  of  Boo}{s  Abroad 
to  contribute  a  column,  I  am  leaving  the 
familiar  grounds  of  reviewing  and  shall  try  to 
take  the  reader  “back^ge.”  In  my  daily 
routine  of  selling  books  I  meet  readers,  writers, 
poets,  bookworms,  arti^s,  patrons  of  the  Arts 
and  all  other  habitues  of  a  book^ore.  I  meet 
a  conglomeration  of  nationalities,  and  my 
foreign  department  resembles  a  meeting  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  difference  being  that 
while  in  Geneva  politicians  try  to  outwit  each 
other  and  to  sell  each  other  out,  in  my  little 
comer  the  various  representatives  meet,  chat, 
argue  and  part  as  friends. 

I  am  gratified  to  learn  that  Pirandello  was 
awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for  literature.  When 
a  few  years  ago  Grazia  Deledda  was  honored 
by  the  Nobel  Committee,  an  outbur^  of 
protect  was  heard  from  many  countries.  When 
a  very  mediocre  writer  is  selected  from  the 
land  of  Benedetto  Croce,  Guglielmo  Ferrero 
and  Luigi  Pirandello,  we  are  bound  to  suspedt 
that  infiuential  political  brings  were  pulled 
to  honor,  not  so  much  a  deserving  author,  but 
an  obedient  servant  of  a  dictatorship.  How' 
ever,  the  Committee  has  rectified  the  mi^ake 
or  rather  the  bad  judgment  by  choosing  Piran' 
dello  for  the  1934  award.  \^o  will  be  the 
prize  winner  in  1935?  Will  the  Committee 
dare  to  challenge  Adolf  Hitler  by  selecting  one 
whose  books  were  burned  and  consequently 
are  banned  in  the  Third  Reich?  Or  will  it 
perchance  be  Hanns  Heinz  Ewers,  the  modt 
degenerate  literary  pro^itute  of  our  times? 


Many  names  among  those  banned  in  Germany 
come  to  my  mind  for  the  award;  Heinrich 
Mann,  Arnold  Zweig,  Joseph  Roth,  Lion 
Feuchtwanger,  to  mention  ju^  a  few. 

Heinrich  Mann  has  written  one  of  the  mo^ 
courageous  books  of  our  times,  Der  Hass, 
deutschc  Zeitsgeschichte.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
compared  with  Zola’s  J'accusc  which  added 
immeasurably  to  the  rehabilitation  of  Colonel 
Dreyfus.  Der  Hass  is  in  my  opinion  the  fineA 
political  work,  with  a  joumali^ic  tint,  of 
this  decade;  it  flays  Hitler  and  his  regime  un' 
mercifully. 

The  younger  literary  member  of  the  Mann 
family  is  Klaus,  the  son  of  Thomas  Mann. 
During  Klaus'  visit  to  Chicago  a  few  years 
ago,  I  held  several  conversatjpns  with  him  and 
summed  him  up  in  a  local  newspaper  as  “an 
immature  juvenile  possessed  of  a  great  deal 
of  admiration  for  himself,  apparently  deploring 
the  facA  that  he  is  the  son  of  a  great  man,  in' 
^tead  of  being  the  great  son  of  a  certain  parent 
named  Thomas  Mann.”  Unusual  circum' 
dances  create  unusual  characters.  Such  was 
the  case  with  Klaus  Mann  and  I  herewith 
retract  everything  I  have  ever  said  again^ 
him. 

Early  in  1933,  Klaus  Mann  left  Germany, 
settled  in  Am^erdam  and  began  to  organize 
and  gather  the  expelled  German  writers.  He 
sat  in  Committees,  prepared  reports,  col' 
lected  money  and  helped  the  poor  desperate 
emigrants  in  more  than  one  way.  Together 
with  Aldous  Huxley,  Andre  Gide  and  Hein' 
rich  Mann  he  ^rted  a  monthly.  Die  Samru' 
lung,  along  the  lines  of  the  old  T^eue  Rund' 
schau  which  now  under  Hitler  is  also  ccy 
ordinated,  “gleichgeschaltet.”  He  worked  in' 
cessantly  for  this  magazine  and  today  after 
only  eighteen  months.  Die  Satntnlung  is  un' 
queAionably  the  foremo^  literary  journal  in 
the  German  language. 


Marginal  ?iotes 

Personal  contaA  between  public  and 
author  is  not  always  beneficial  to  the  author. 
We  often  build  up  an  illusion  that  the  author 
of  an  extraordinary  book  mu^  necessarily  be  an 
extraordinary  man.  We  have  not  yet  reached 
the  ^tage  of  placing  the  value  of  a  book  above 
the  author.  When  meeting  this  supposedly  ex' 
traordinary  man  face  to  face,  we  find  that  he 
is  ju^  a  plain  mortal,  intereAed,  as  we  all  are, 
in  good  food,  clothing,  a  soft  bed  and  a  bath' 
tub  full  of  clean  water,  we  are  disillusioned. 
Such  was  the  misfortune  of  Emil  Ludwig, 
at  one  time  an  author  very  popular  in  Amer* 
ica.  Since  his  visit  to  this  country  a  few  years 
ago,  a  majority  of  his  followers  deserted  him. 
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as  is  evident  from  the  sales  of  his  more  recent 
books.  The  same  misfortune  befell  Lucie  Dela' 
rue-Mardrus,  an  able  writer  possessing  a  keen 
sense  of  humor  and  a  fine  quality  of  observa' 
tion  and  expression.  Since  her  visit  to  America 
the  demand  for  her  books  has  declined  rapidly 
and  her  la^  two  volumes,  both  on  America 
incidentally,  have  regi^ered  pradtically  no  sale 
at  all.  It  is  in  my  opinion  a  gross  inju^ice  to 
her  as  well  as  to  a  score  of  other  authors  who 
make  the  long  tiring  trip  and  are  afterwards 
rewarded  with  cruel  indiffeience  and  the 
“cold  shoulder.” — Kroch's  International  Boo\ 
Store,  Chicago. 
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FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  FILMS  AT 
“INTERNATIONAL  HOUSE” 

By  OTTO  F.  BOND 


Fortnightly,  for  two  years,  the  writer  than  it  was  two  years  ago.  But  another  diF 

of  this  caption  has  quit  his  university  desk  ficulty  has  arisen.  The  American  agents  and 

for  one  of  those  committee  gatherings  that  add  producers  have  discovered  the  boxoflSce 

zeA  to  academic  life,  there  to  discuss  or  to  value  of  the  good  foreign  film  “adapted”  to 

prewiew  foreign  sound-films.  Some  sixty  films  American  showing,  and  quickly  ear-mark 

parlants  have  been  reviewed  orally  or  visually,  them  for  commercial  use. 

and  of  these  thirty  or  more  have  been  shown  Nevertheless,  the  que^  is  Aill  in  the  realm 
in  the  International  House  Theatre  with  of  sport,  and  the  American  amateur  showman 

varying  degrees  of  success.  German,  French,  or  the  small  community  theater  has  a  fighting 

Spanish,  Italian,  Hungarian,  Russian,  British,  chance  to  give  a  premiere  to  a  truly  great 

Swedish — the  flickering  procession  has  been  foreign  film.  Such  houses  as  the  World  Play- 

a  colorful  pageant  of  exotic  culture.  house  and  the  International  House  Theater 

The  final  criteria  for  acceptance  include  in  Chicago,  or  the  Fifty-fifth  Street  Playhouse 

social  and  educational  as  well  as  artiiftic  and  and  the  Little  Camegte  Playhouse  in  New 

entertainment  values.  Few  foreign  sound  York,  or  the  community  theaters  at  the  Uni¬ 
films  meet  all  four  requirements;  their  number,  versities  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 

however,  is  unqueAionably  on  the  increase.  Colorado  and  Oberlin — to  name  a  few  in  the 

The  search  today  is  much  more  productive  Middle- WeA — are  making  laudable  efforts  to 
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at  ''International  House" 


io6  Foreign  Language  Films 

acquaint  American  audiences  with  the  be^ 
of  the  European  61ms. 

It  is  much  more  difhcult  to  forecaA  the 
success  of  a  foreign  showing  than  of  a  Holly' 
wood  production  in  the  vernacular.  The  racial 
and  intellectual  complexion  of  the  community 
is  one  fiictor;  the  foreign  language  element  is 
another.  In  spite  of  the  generous  application 
of  English  sulvtitles,  the  foreign  language 
often  proves  an  effective  barrier  to  apprecia' 
tion.  Not  all  foreign  producers,  unfortunately, 
hold  to  Rene  Clair's  theory  that  the  61m  is 
essentially  a  visual  ait  and  that  theatrical 
dialogue  ruins  it.  For  full  intelligibility  for 
our  audiences,  the  61m  mu^  have  a  delicate 
adju^ment  of  visual  and  theatrical  values,  even 
with  a  satisfactory  accompaniment  of  sulv 
titles. 

The  four  French  61m  plays  analyzed  below 
have  met  the  criteria  set  up  for  American 
showing  and  have  already  satis6ed  the  te^s 
of  foreign  criticism,  time  and  American  audi' 
cnees.  No  ^rs  or  triple  A's  attempted.  May 
the  reviewer  beg  the  indulgence  of  his  readers, 
and  ask  the  cooperation  in  further  columns  C)f 
all  those  who  have  met,  known  and  liked  that 
rare  thing — the  exceptional  foreign  sound 
61m. 

A  nous  la  Liberte.  Released  1932.  Musical 
comedy  written  and  prcxluced  by  Rene  Clair; 
music  by  Georges  Auric.  Ca^  includes  Henri 
Marchand  (Emile),  Raymond  Cordy  (Louis) 
and  Rolla  France  (Jeanne).  Running  time:  93 
minutes.  No  English  heads.  French  unusually 
clear. 

Theme:  “Walls  do  not  a  prison  make.” 
Two  convicits,  cell'mates,  crave  their  freedom 
from  prison  walls  and  routine.  Both  6nd  it; 
Louis,  through  planned  escape;  Emile,  through 
chance,  long  afterward.  Thanks  to  those 
qualities  that  alike  make  the  succe.ssful  crook 
and  often  the  big-business  man,  Louis  becomes 
a  great  indu^riali^,  his  real  identity  unknown 
to  friends  and  the  police.  The  wilful  Emile, 
newly  taking  of  freedom,  turns  moth  for  a 
fadtory  butter6y,  and  unwittingly  becomes  a 
human  robot  in  the  regimented  fadtory  of  his 
former  jaihbird  pal.  Following  upon  their 
mutual  recognition  comes  the  realization  that 
wealth,  for  Louis,  and  love,  for  Emile,  are  but 
new  walls  built  around  their  cherished  free' 
dom.  Publicity  brings  in  the  police,  and  in  a 
mad  whirlwind  of  de^rudtive  revolt  the  two 
friends  make  a  second  “break”  and  regain  the 
open  road  of  their  fancy. 


An  out^nding  61m  in  the  lyrical  quality  of 
its  theme  songs,  the  consummate  art  of  its 
diredtion,  its  6awless  photography,  and  its 
blend  of  music,  sound  and  movement  into  a 
fascinating  comedy,  witty,  satirical,  fanta^ic, 
haunting.  No  compromise  with  sentiment,  no 
foreshadowing  of  dramatic  turns,  no  ^ge  in' 
trusions,  no  out'moded  tricks. 

Poll  de  Carotu  (“Red  Head”).  Released 
1933.  Based  on  the  novel  (1894)  by  Jules  Re' 
nard.  Diredted  by  Julicn  Duvivier.  Ca^  in' 
eludes  Robert  Lynen  (Foil  de  Garotte),  Harry 
Baur  (M.  Lcpic),  and  (Catherine  Fonteney 
(Mme  Lepic).  Running  time:  90  minutes. 
Superimposed  English  titles.  The  French  is 
clear  and  under^ndable. 

Theme:  childhood  isolation  and  emotional 
^rvation.  Foil  de  Garotte  is  the  third  and  laA 
child  in  the  Lepic  fiimily,  a  welhtO'do  country 
family,  the  easy'going  father  of  which  is 
domin\ted  by  his  heart  less  1  and  tyrannical 
wife.  Unwanted  and  misunder^ood.  Foil  de 
Garotte  is  made  the  family  slavey,  and  the 
mother's  love  goes  to  the  other  children. 
Unable  by  unfortunate  circum^nces  to  come 
to  an  underi^tanding  with  his  father,  the 
lonely  boy  attempts  suicide  by  hanging  in  his 
father's  bam.  The  father,  warned  by  an  uncle, 
rescues  his  son  in  time,  admits  his  wrongs, 
and  gives  Foil  de  Garotte  at  la^  the  love  for 
which  he  has  been  hungering. 

A  piefture  of  rare  poignancy  and  meaning 
for  adults,  particularly  parents  and  teachers. 
As  a  ^udy  in  child  psychology,  it  is  retrained, 
tender  and  sympathetic  without  mawkishness, 
forceful  in  its  intensity  and  genuine  in  its 
acting.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  “child”  plays 
that  reveals  the  real  soul  of  a  child,  and  not  a 
^traw  soul  concocted  by  adult  dirediors.  The 
acting  of  the  eleven'year  old  Robert  Lynen 
is  unbelievably  realiitic,  comparable  only  to 
that  of  some  of  the  child  actors  in  Emil  und  die 
Dete\tive  or  of  Mddchen  in  Uniform. 

^uatorze  Juillet.  Released  1934.  Musical 
comedy  produced  by  Rene  Glair.  Ga^  includes 
Annabella  (Anna), — the  heroine  in  Le  Million 
— Georges  Rigaud  (Jean),  Pola  Illery  (Pola) 
and  Paul  Olivier  (M.  Imaque).  Running  time: 
90  minutes.  No  English  titles.  French  quite 
clear. 

The  theme  is  not  in  the  lea^  hi^orical;  it  is  a 
sentimental  romance,  played  again^  a  back' 
ground  of  modem  Paris  en  fete.  It  is  Ba^ille 
Day;  all  Paris  is  in  its  mo^  jovial  mood,  and 
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nowhere  more  so  than  in  the  tenement  quarter 
that  holds  a  young  taxi-driver  and  his  sweet¬ 
heart.  But  the  day  is  nearly  spoiled  a  score  of 
times  as  tragedy  and  comedy  ^Ik  the  couple 
in  their  love-making.  In  the  end,  true  love 
triumphs  over  all  interference:  rain,  rival 
taxi-drivers,  mischievous  children,  crowds 
bent  on  fun,  ^reet  accidents,  inebriate  old 
gentlemen,  jealousies,  misunder^ndings, 
death  and  despair, 

A  slice  of  Parisian  life,  cut  juA  on  the  line 
between  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  bas  peuple, 
on  the  gayest  day  in  the  calendar,  and  pow¬ 
dered  with  the  subtle,  cunning  irony  peculiar 
to  Rene  Clair,  The  character  Judies  aie  truly 
delightful;  no  one  will  forget  the  gay  old 
celebrant  M,  Imaque  and  the  unique  contribu¬ 
tion  he  makes  to  cinematic  hiftory  when  he 
terrorizes  the  merry-makers  in  a  feshionable 
re^urant  with  a  toy  pistol.  Lively  of  tempo, 
tuneful,  kaleidoscopic  in  its  flashes  of  Parisian 
^reet  and  cafe  life,  subtle  in  its  digs  at  man¬ 
kind,  impudent  in  its  fun,  and  always  in  good 
ta^e — another  score  for  Rene  Clair. 

La  Frochard  et  les  deux  Orphelines.  Re¬ 
leased  1934,  Pathe-Cinema.  Adapted  from  the 
^tory  by  Adolf  D’Ennery  and  Eugene  Cormon 
by  Rene  Pujol;  direc^ted  by  Maurice  Tourneur. 
Running  time:  90  minutes.  Superimposed 
English  titles. 

Theme:  virtue  rewarded.  The  well-known 
tale  of  Griffith’s  Orphans  of  the  Storm,  but 
cold  without  the  scenes  from  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  and  without  the  specftacular  emphasis, 
recounting  the  melodramatic  and  lachrymose 
adventures  beffilling  two  waifs  thrown  rudely 
among  the  pitfalls  and  dangers  of  early  i8th 
century  Paris,  and  their  final  rescue  from  the 
clutches  of  the  evil  old  hag  La  Frochard 
(Yvette  Guilbert)  and  the  pandering  Marquis 
de  la  Presle  by  true  love  and  the  turn  of  fate. 

The  Gish  sixers  have  been  replaced  by 
two  members  of  the  Comedie  Frangaise, 
Miles  Derean  and  Saint-Cyr,  who  are  fairly 
satisfactory  in  the  roles  of  the  waifs.  The 
crippled  son  of  La  Frochard  and  his  brutal 
brother  Jacques  are  likewise  well  played,  but 
the  attention  centers  on  Yvette  Guilbert  as  La 
Frochard;  her  portrayal  of  that  loathsome 
creature  has  all  the  strength  and  guile  familiar 
to  us  in  pa^t  roles  of  the  famous  diseuse. 

The  French  is  simple  and  easy  to  follow. 
The  background  of  old  Paris,  dominated  by 
the  brocxling  Cathedral,  appears  in  an  un¬ 
usual  play  of  light  and  shadow  and  soft  gray 
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tones,  like  old  etchings.  Hi^orically  ffiithfiil 
is  this  picture  of  the  luxurious  elegance  and 
the  bitter  poverty  that  characterize  the 
period  of  Louis  XVI,  and  the  quality  of  lav¬ 
ender  and  old  lace  in  out-moded  melcxlramas 
remains  intact,  preserved  from  the  mcjckery 
and  exaggeration  common  to  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  revivals  of  old-time  plays. — University 
of  Chicago. 
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“There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  write  of 
all  Germans  as  enemies  because  they  are  ruled 
by  Hitler  and  Goering,  and  the  tendency  is 
^ronge^  among  the  very  people  who  pro¬ 
tected  mo^  vehemently,  and  mo^  courageous¬ 
ly,  again^  the  war-time  treatment  of  all  Ger¬ 
mans  as  “Huns”  because  they  were  ruled  by 
the  Kaiser  and  the  General  Staff".” — Vernon 
Bartlett,  in  World,  London. 

To  promote  the  Audy  of  Japanese  culture, 
the  International  Cultural  Research  In^itute 
of  Japan  will  hold  an  exhibition  of  No-Plays 
in  New  York  City  next  February.  During 
the  session  several  illuArated  lectures  on  the 
art  of  the  No-Play  will  be  given,  and  a  new 
sound  film  will  be  presented.  Co^umes  used 
in  the  No-Plays  and  musical  in^ruments, 
masks  and  hi^ric  documents  will  be  shown. 

A  group  of  the  hi^rical  studies  of  the 
present  Pope,  written  for  learned  pericxiicals 
when  he  was  Monsignor  Ratti,  in  charge 
successively  of  a  library  in  Milan  and  the 
Vatican  library  during  the  pericxi  from  1896 
to  1912,  have  been  translated  into  English  by 
Edward  Bullough  and  published  by  P.  J. 
Kennedy  and  Sons  in  New  York  City. 

Diego  Angeli’s  Vita  di  Guglielmo  Shal^e' 
speare  (Milano,  Treves)  is  the  fir^  full  life  of 
the  great  English  poet  which  has  been  written 
in  Italian. 

“It  is  a^onishing  how  intereAing  Mr. 
Shaw  has  managed  to  make  his  diet  through 
the  years.  No  interview  with  him  is  complete 
without  some  reference  to  the  vegetarianism 
which  (some  say),  has  kept  his  skin  so  pink 
and  his  frame  so  supple — or  which  (others 
say)  has  imparted  so  Wrongly  sardonic,  not  to 
say  subhuman,  a  flavor  to  his  view  of  life.” — 
The  Commonu>eal,  New  York. 

“No  other  WeAem  people  has  had  so  much 
difficulty  as  the  German  in  maintaining  its 
original  language. .  .  .the  early  German  speech 
was  buried  in  the  Latin  coffin  which  the  monks 
brought  us  from  Rome.  . .” — Wilhelm  Schae¬ 
fer  in  Das  Innere  Reich,  Miinchen. 


PUCK’S  GIRDLE 
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By  SAMUEL  PUTNAM 


“/c  ne  demande  a  tout  homme  de  bonne 
foi,  fyourvu  qu'il  ait  un  peu  pense  et  un  peu 
voyage." — feudelaire. 

Dr.  house  sugge^d  as  a  caption  for  this 
department  John  Wesley’s  “The  world 
is  my  parish”;  but  our  Presbyterian  upbring' 
ing  revolts.  We  didn't  particularly  fancy  the 
sound  of  that  word,  “parish” — too  sacerdotal. 

. Anyway,  we  preferred  Mr.  Shake- 

speare’s  Puck,  glossed  by  M.  Morand . By 

the  way,  what  has  become  of  the  author  of 
Ouuert  la  ?{uit?  He  seems,  somehow,  so  of  the 
ye^rdays  (1922,  or  thereabouts).  We^  are 
reminded  of  him  by  M.  Jusserand’s  L’fcole 
des  ambassadeurs.  The  report  is,  that  he  is 
going  politically  Rightward,  which  after  all 
was  only  to  be  expeAed,  although  he  did  dis¬ 
play  a  certain  social  consciousness  in  some  of 
his  early  poems  (Lampes'd'arc  and  Feuilles 

de  temperature) . But  back  to 

the  always  fascinating  subjedt  of  ourselves. 
There's  a  certain  passage  from  Baudelaire’s 
review  of  the  Exposition  Universelle  of  1855 
that  we  should  like  to  adduce  by  way  of 

anticipatory  exculpation . But 

we  cannot  pretend  to  be  a  “Winckelmann 
modeme”;  so  don’t  be  handing  us  any  Dipylon 
vases  or  wondering  what  we’d  say  to  a  Ming 

Dyna^y  this  or  that . But 

perhaps,  we  may  aspire  to  that  other  virtue: 
“Peu  d’hommes  ont, — ^au  complet, — cette 
grace  divine  du  cosmopolitisme:  mais  tous 
peuvent  I’acquerir  a  des  degr^  divers.”  We’ve 
been  doing  our  be^  for  thirty  years  and  more 
to  cultivate  the  gift  of  curiosxti,  in  an  attempt 
to  grasp  the  Baudelairean  “complexe  verite.” 
And  there  seems  no  method  better  than  Prof. 

Baldensperger’s  se^ion  transversale . 

“Culture,  culture,  and  again  culture!”  cries 
N.  Bukharin  at  the  recent  All-Union  Congress 


of  Soviet  Writers;  “it  is  time  to  make  an  end 
of  the  Bohemianism  and  slothfulness  in  our 
mid^.  It  is  time  to  remember  that  really  great 
makers  of  their  art,  even  men  like  our  own  ^ 
genius,  Puschkin,  ‘light-hearted  and  care-  j 
free,’  were  hard  workers  and  knew  much,  that  ! 
they  ^tood  at  the  pinnacle  of  contemporary  I 

culture.” . For  the  speeches  at  / 

the  Congress,  see  Commune  13-14  (Septem-  [ 

ber-Ortober,  1934),  for  a  French  version,  and  I 
Partisan  Review  No.  5  for  the  addresses  of  V, 
Bukharin  and  Johannes  Becher,  the  German  I 
delegate . In  the  Soviet  Union,  inci¬ 

dentally,  the  writer  is  an  “engineer  of  souls” 
(Stalin’s  word),  and  we  are  told  that  Romain 
Rolland  and  Andre  Gide  come  under  the  class¬ 
ification . Whereupon,  Andre  ^ 

Malraux  arises  to  remind  the  delegates  that 
the  business  of  an  engineer  is  to  invent.  [ 

. Malraux  descries  a  “new  Soviet  L 

woman,”  and  Karl  Radek  a  possible  “new 

eroticism”  in  Soviet  literature . 

While  Jef  LaA,  speaking  for  the  Netherlands, 
Presses  the  effeeft  which  had  been  produced  ^ 
by  Stijn  Streuvels’  war  journal,  even  though 
it  was  a  work  animated  by  a  negative  rather  ► 
than  a  revolutionary  attitude,  it  is  intere^ing 
to  note  that  the  Flemish  laureate  has  ju^t  been 
done  into  German — Knecht  Jan  (Engelhom, 

Stuttgart) . The  Germans  are  going  in 

heavily  these  days  for  idyllic-pa^oral  poetry;  k 
but  there  is  usually  a  meaningful  envoi,  as  in 
the  case  of  Jacob  Kneip’s  Bauembrot  (Paul  f 

Li^t,  Leipzig),  which  ends  with  a  poem  en-  1 

titled  Vol^; 

Du,  Volk!  I 

Und  wenn  du  mir  JiuchSl,  mich  verlachSt  — wenn  ^ 

(du  mich  dec^ft  mit  Hohn,  ! 

Ja,  wenn  du  mich  arm  und  entbldsft  1 

Von  deinem  Herzen  ftosSt:  I 
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Itnmer  noch  bleib  tch  dein  Sohn. 

Von  femem  Hiigel  schaue  ich  nach  dir  aus, 

Ich  sing  deinen  Zorn,  deinen  Jubel, — all  deine 

(Torheit  hinaus. 

Etc.  Which  sounds  like  the  height  of  some' 

thing  or  other . Meanwhile, 

in  Italy,  the  67'year'old  Pirandello  finds  a 
lifetime  of  intense  and  prolific  labor  crowned 
by  the  Nobel  award.  We  are  reminded  of  the 
lait  time  we  saw  Pirandello,^  at  luncheon  in  a 
little  Italian  cafe  in  the  Etoile  quarter  of 
Paris.  Marta  Abba,  creator  of  the  Pirandello 
feminine  roles  in  Italy, — she  was  the  Strange 
Lady  of  As  You  Desire  Me, — turned  to  the 
Mae^ro  and  said:  “Perhaps  they  will  give 
you  the  Nobel  Prize;  you  deserve  it;  you  are 
the  world’s  greater  dramatic.’’  Pirandello 
only  smiled,  quizzically.  “Well  at  lea^,’’  he 
remarked,  “Bernard  Shaw  once  said  that  Six 
Charadlers  in  Search  of  an  Author  was  the 
mo^  original  play  ever  written.”  One  wonders 
when  the  epic  Pirandello  novel,  Adam  and  Eve, 

will  see  the  light . Unamuno 

seems  to  grow  more  and  more  Pirandelloish,  in 
his  conceptuali^ic  quibblings  over  the  “pavo' 
roso  problema  de  la  personalidad,”  that  bane 
of  after'War  youth,  which  they  have  for' 
gotten  now  in  the  grip  of  the  world'crisis  and 
in  the  face  of  imminent  war  and  revolution; 
the  Spanish  writer’s  approach  merely  happens 
to  be  theological,  where  the  Italian  drama' 

ti^’s  is  belatedly  pragmatic . 

Unamuno’s  anxiety  was  given  a  brilliant 
^tement  in  his  recent  San  Manuel  Bueno, 
mdrtir  y  tres  hiilorias  mas,  and  the  theme  is 
carried  on  in  the  newly  published  El  hermano 
Juan,  0  el  mundo  es  teatro,  an  “old'new  comedy” 
on  the  subjed  of  Don  Juan,  with  the  Burla^ 
dor  become  a  monk.  Don  Miguel’s  productivity 
is  also  a.<tonishing;  this  makes  his  third  new 
volume  this  year,  plus  the  reprint  of  Amor  y 
pedagogia,  and  his  second  play  of  the  year,  the 
other  being  El  otro.  In  his  prefaces,  Unamuno 

grows  more  Shavian . L'Ordre 

Houveau,  that  puzzling  organ  of  the  young 
French  Catholic  “revolutionaries,”  continues 
to  talk  as  largely  and  as  vaguely  as  ever.  No. 
14  contains  a  symposium  on  “La  Droite  et  la 
Gauche,”  but  nothing  emerges  from  it  all — 
not  for  this  chronicler,  at  any  rate.  A  thorough 
re'hashing  of  the  Catholic  position  will  be 
found  in  the  Cahiers  de  la  T^ouvelle  Joumee, 
No.  27,  containing  Henri  Davenson’s  essay: 

'^'Fondements  d'une  culture  chretienne." . 

In  Les  Celibataires  (Grasset),  an  absolutely 
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new  Montherlant,  and  one  that  you  wouldn’t 
believe:  the  man  of  blocxl  and  bulls  and  death 
turning  his  attention  to  the  shabby  lives  of 
two  old  bachelors!  What  is  happening  to 
Montherlant?  He  has  even  the  Communists 

rather  puzzled . And  there  is 

Victor  Margueritte’s  going  Left,  another  sur' 

prise . Many  things  are  happen' 

ing  to  writers  these  days . 

Take  Grazia  Deledda,  in  her  latest,  VArgine 
(Treves,  Milan) — how  could  she  ever  have 

produced  so  unconvincing  a  lxx)k? . 

.  .Down  in  Rio,  while  the  critics  are  fighting 
the  battle  of  Balzac  versus  Surrealism,  a  propos 
of  Jorge  de  Lima’s  O  anjo  (Editora  Cruzeiro 
do  Sul),  a  work  that  compares  favorably  to 
Breton’s  T^adja,  the  proletarian  novel  has  an 
excellent  get'away  in  Jorge  Amado’s  Suor, 
which  interpreted  is  “Sweat,”  but  which  the 
reviewers  do  not  like  so  well  as  the  same 
author’s  preceding  Cacdu,  or  “Cocoa”  (both 
published  by  the  Edicoes  “Ariel,”  Rio), 
finding  it  overburdened  with  “revolutionary 
intention.”  Another  revolutionary  writer  of 
the  vicinity,  a  famous  blagueur  in  the  paSt  and 
a  recent  convert  from  poetic  Bohemia,  is  Os' 
wald  de  Andrade,  author  of  the  theatric  work, 

O  homem  e  0  cavallo . And  as 

we  have  remarked  before,  the  masterpiece  of 
proletarian  fiction  to  date  and,  all  in  all,  the 
most  significant  novel  of  the  paSt  year  is  Still 
going  begging  for  an  American  publisher.  .  .  . 

. We  allude  to  Cesar  M.  Arconada’s 

Los  pobres  contra  los  ricos  (Publicaciones  Iz' 

quierda) . When  will  the  Amet' 

ican  publisher  evolve  some  means  of  finding  out 

what  is  in  a  foreign  book? . . . 

— J^ew  Yorl(  City. 

AAA 

Latvia  and  Estonia  have  officially  adopted 
English  as  the  only  foreign  language  to  be 
taught  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  two 
countries.  But,  in  Puerto  Rico,  primary 
instruction  will  be  carried  on  this  year  en' 
tirely  in  Spanish  instead  of  partly  in  English 
as  has  been  the  practice. 

“The  cause  of  Christianity  is  becoming 
more  and  more  definitely  identified  with  the 
cause  of  liberty.  Rome  has  put  on  the  Index 
the  works  of  Croce  and  those  of  Gentile.  The 
former  is  the  official  theoretician  of  the 
Fascists,  the  other  is  the  recognized  represen' 
tative  of  the  old  Liberalism  which  crushed 
true  liberty.” — Raymond  De  Becker  in  Esprit, 
Paris. 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE 

★Yvonne  Bocniger.  Lamartine  et  \e  Sentiment 
de  \a  T^ature.  Paris.  Nizet  6^  Ba^id.  1934. 
285  pages. — Studying  Lamartine  in  com' 
parison  with  later  ma^rs  of  thought. 
★Rene  Doumic.  HiSloire  de  \a  Litterature 
Frangaise.  Paris.  Mellottee.  992  pages. — 
New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

★Ilia  Ehrenbourg.  Vus  par  un  ecrivain  de 
l*U.R.S.S.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1934. — Ideas  of 
a  young  Russian  on  the  eminence  of  thinkers 
and  arti^  in  France. 

★6mile  Lauvriwe.  L'Etrange  vie  et  les  hran' 
ges  amours  d'Edgar  Poe.  Paris.  Desclee  de 
Brouwer.  1934.  583  pages.  30  francs. — The 
third  of  the  sympathetic  Judies  on  Poe  done 
by  M.  Lauvriere  since  1904. 

★Alfred  Lombard.  Flaubert  et  Saint  Antoine. 
Paris.  Attinger.  1934. 109  pages. — With  eight 
illu^rations  and  a  bibliography. 

FRENCH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Henri  Ardel.  Ainsi  souffla  le  vent.  .  .  Paris. 
Plon.  1934.  255  pages.  12  francs. — Love  also 
bloweth  where  it  li^eth. 

★Pierre  Benoit.  Monsieur  de  la  Ferte.  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  1934.  15  francs. — Tragedy  in 
the  Gabun. 

★Simone  Berson.  Jeu  de  glaces.  Paris.  Albert. 
1934.  12  francs. — Father'mi^ress'daugbter 

situation  well  developed. 

★Georges  Bonneau.  Aux  Trois  Bonheurs.  Pa' 
ris.  Plon.  1934.  219  pages.  15  francs. — Novel 
of  Japan. 

★Henry  Bordeaux.  La  maison  morte.  Paris. 
Nelson.  1934.  283  pages.  7  francs. — A  peasant 
drama  unfolds  in  Alpine  valleys. 

★Ga^n  Cherau.  ^  DeStinee.  Paris.  Albin 
Michel.  1934.  249  pages.  15  francs. — Which 
lifted  him  out  of  the  simple  life. 

★Simone  Chevalier.  L’Ami  des  Vacances. 


Paris.  Fasquelle.  1934.  272  pages.  12  francs. — 
Youth,  love  and  beauty.  A  fir^  novel. 

★M.  Con^antin'Weyer.  Un  sourire  dans  la 
tempete.  Paris.  Rieder.  1934.  241  pages.  12 
francs. — Furious  love  in  the  Canadian  North. 
★Lucie  Delarue'Mardrus.  L'Enfant  au  Coq. 
Paris.  Ferenczi.  1934.  254  pages.  12  francs. — 
Another  child'novel,  marked  by  her  usual 
perspicacity  and  tenderness. 

★Roland  Dorgel^.  Si  c'etait  vrai?  Paris.  Albin 
Michel.  1934.  319  pages.  15  francs. — Some 
social  and  economic  problems,  with  a  murder 
for  dessert. 

★Georges  Duhamel.  Vue  de  la  Terre  Promise. 
Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1934.  316  pages. 
15  francs. — Further  chronicles  of  the  Pas' 
quier. 

★Andre  Favre.  Luc.  Paris.  Lethielleux.  1934. 
160  pages.  12  francs. — Pious  juvenile. 
★Victor  de  la  Fortelle.  La  Famille  Pebroque. 
Paris.  Ferenczi.  1934.  240  pages.  15  francs. — 
A  pcwr  rich  family. 

★Sacha  Guitry.  Theatre.  Paris.  Plon.  1934. 
261  pages.  25  francs. — Vol.  I,  from  Jean  de 
la  Fontaine  to  Je  t'aime. 

★Larin'Kyo^i.  Les  Contrebandiers.  Bruxelles. 
Les  ^itioi>s  de  Belgique.  1934.  237  pages.  12 
francs. — Reali^ic  Finnish  novel. 

★Georges  Linze.  La  Peuplade  inconnue.  Liege. 
Desoer.  132  pages.  12  francs. — Juvenile  ad' 
venture  <aory. 

★Camille  Melloy.  VOffrande  filiale.  Bruxel' 
les.  Collection  Durendal.  193  pages. — Flemish 
life  exempliHed  in  this  life  of  his  “bonne 
mere.” 

★Les  Oeuvres  Libres,  160.  Paris.  Fayard.  Octo' 
tobre,  1934.  380  pages.  7  francs. — Inedits  of 
Tolstoy,  Choisy,  Blum,  Pre^re  and  Di  Bradi. 
★Louis  Pergaud.  Drames  des  champs  et  des 
bois.  Paris.  Nelson.  1934.  278  pages.  7  francs. 
Goncourt  prize  in  1910.  Striking  Tories  of 
animal  life. 

★Ga^n  Ragcot.  Tels  que  nous  sommes. 
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Paris.  Plon.  1934.  238  pages.  12  francs. — 
Novel  of  girlhood  and  young  love. 

■^Paule  Rignier.  L'Abbaye  d'Evolayne.  Paris. 
Plon.  1934.  274  pages. — Prix  du  Roman  1934. 
★Claire  Sainte-Soline.  Joumee.  Paris.  Rieder. 
1934.  244  pages.  12  francs. — Murder  in  the 
femily. 

★Nicolas  Segur.  }{ouvelles  Amours  de  Tristan 
et  Iseult.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1934. 255  pages. 
15  francs. — The  old  Aory  renewed  by  a  great 
romancer. 

★Andrec  Sikorska.  Les  Crapauds  Buffies. 
Paris.  Ferencai.  1934.  238  pages.  12  francs. — 
The  individual  will  to  survive  and  excel  makes 
the  basis  of  a  novel. 

★Styn  Streuvels.  Poucette.  Paris.  Rieder. 
1934.  291  pages.  15  francs. — Tender  minor 
ma^erpiece  of  the  great  Fleming. 

★Maxence  Van  der  Meersch.  Le  Peche  du 
Monde.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1934. — A 
young  girl  feces  life  in  the  big  city. 

★Clement  Vautel.  La  Petite' fille  de  madame 
Angot.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1934.  315  pages. 
15  francs. — Pa^  and  present  of  a  Parisian 
business  woman. 

★ViiAoria  Wolf.  ]eune  Fille,  ou  vas'tu?  Paris. 
Albin  Michel,  1934.  319  pages.  ly  francs. — 
Novel  about  a  university  ^udent.  From  the 
German. 

FRENCH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Mrs.  Lucia'Elisabeth  Abell  (Betzy  Bah 
combe).  ?iapoUon  d  Sainte'Helhie.  Paris.  Plon. 
250  pages.  5.75  francs. — By  the  wife  of  a 
British  functionary  on  the  island. 

★Joseph  Aynard.  La  bourgeoisie  fran^aise. 
Paris.  Perrin.  1934.  520  pages.  35  francs. — 
Hi^orical  ^udy  of  the  role  played  by  the 
bourgeoisie  in  making  France  a  6r^  rate  na^ 
tion. 

★Auga-fte  Bailly.  Richelieu.  Paris.  Fayard. 
1934.  346  pages.  15  francs. — Competent  ^udy 
giving  much  attention  to  details. 

★Andre  Baulet.  Legion  iiber  alles!  Paris.  La' 
vauzclle.  1934. 176 pages.  lofrancs. — Memoirs 
of  the  Foreign  Legion. 

★Emile  Baumann.  Heloise,  VAmante  et  I'Ab' 
besse.  Paris.  1934.  217  pages.  10  francs. — One 
of  a  series  of  Judies  on  the  Magdalenes  of 
hi^ory. 

★Amolt  Bronnen.  Film  et  Vie  de  Barbara  La 
Marr.  Paris.  Attinger.  1934.  252  pages.  15 
francs. — ^Translated  from  the  German. 

★Abel  Dechme.  LouiS'Joseph'Xavier  Due  de 


Bourgogne  (i75i'i76i).  Paris.  Lethielleux. 

1933.  121  pages.  12  francs. — ^A  pathetically 
pious  figure. 

★Rene  Grousset.  Hi^loire  des  Croisades. 
Paris.  Plon.  1934.  698  pages.  60  francs. — 
Vol.  I,  Mussulman  anarchy  and  the  Frankish 
kingdom. 

★Sacha  Guitry.  Souvenirs.  Paris.  Plon.  1934. 
243  pages.  25  francs. — From  his  birth  to  the 
beginning  of  his  writing  career. 

★Pons  de  I’Herault.  J^apoleon  souverain  de 
iTle  d'Elbe.  Paris.  Plon.  1934.  314  pages.  15 
francs. — One  of  a  series  of  reprints  Autour  de 
T^apoleon. 

★J.  Jusserand.  L'Ecole  des  Ambassadeurs. 
Paris.  Plon.  1934.  193  pages.  10  francs. — 
Collation  of  medieval  manuals  on  the  ambas' 
sadorial  function. 

★Robert  de  Loture.  Washington  nous  void! 
Paris.  Hachette.  1934.  245  pages.  15  francs. 
— French  aid  in  the  War  for  Independence. 
★Albert  Maison.  Erasme.  Paris.  Gallimard. 

1934.  252  pages.  15  francs. — An  erudite  ^tudy 
of  the  mo^  enigmatic  figure  of  the  Renais' 
sance. 

★Henry  Malherbe.  La  Roeque.  Paris.  Plon. 
1934.  133  pages. — “Un  chef,  des  aCtes,  des 
idees.” 

★George  Maroianu.  Les  Luttes  des  Roumains 
Transylvains  pour  la  liberte  et  Vopinion  euro' 
peenne.  Paris.  Gamber.  1934.  286  pages.  30 
francs. — Episodes  and  memoirs  of  the  pa^ 
century  and  a  half. 

★Ferdinand  Ossendowski.  De  la  presidence 
d  la  prison.  Paris.  Plon.  1934.  250  pages.  5 
francs. — Personal  experiences  of  the  dicin' 
guished  Polish  novelift. 

★A.  Pinloche.  Fourier  et  le  socialisme.  Paris. 
Alcan.  1934.  200  pages.  20  fnincs. — Study 
of  one  precursor  of  the  social  currents  in  the 
19th  century. 

★Georges  Poisson.  Les  Aryens.  Paris.  Payot. 
1934.  272  pages.  20  francs. — Lingui^ics, 
ethnology,  pre'hi^ory. 

★Charles  de  la  Ronciere.  Jacques  Cartier. 
Paris.  Plon.  1931.  244  pages.  15  francs. — 
In  Les  Grandes  Figures  Coloniales. 

★Denis  de  Rougemont.  Politique  de  la  Per' 
sonne.  Paris.  “Je  Sers.”  1934.  256  pages.  12 
francs. — Problems,  doctrine  and  taCtics  “de  la 
revolution  personnali^e.” 

★Domingo  F.  Sarmiento.  Facundo.  Paris. 
In^ititut  International  de  Cooperation  Intel' 
leCtuelle.  1934.  31 1  pages.  20  francs. — ^Trans' 
lated  by  Marcel  Bataillon,  with  a  sketch  of 
Sarmiento’s  life.  Prefece  by  Anibal  Ponce. 
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★Jerome  ct  Jean  Tharaud.  Vienne  la  Rouge. 
Paris.  Plon.  1934.  254  pages.  12  francs. — 
February  and  after. 

★Comte  Carton  de  Wiart.  Albert  let,  Le  Roi- 
Chevalier.  Paris.  Flammanon.  3.95  francs. — 
Panegyric,  well  done  but  premature. 

FRENCH  TRAVEL  AND  FOLK-LORE 

★Marie  Louise  Bercher.  ‘“Mes  Espagnes'' 
Aragon,  Ca^lille,  Andalousie.  Paris.  Hachette. 
1934. — A  traveler  who  knows  how  to  travel 
and  how  to  wiite  about  it  afterward. 

★Jean^  Dorsenne.  C'eft  la  Reine  Pomare. 
Paris,  ^itions  de  France.  1934.  15  francs. — 
Scenes  from  Polynesian  life. 

★Claude  Farrere.  Extreme'Orient.  Paris. 
Flammarion.  1934.  128  pages.  3.75  francs. — 
Travel  impressions. 

★Maurice  Larrouy.  Eaux  Glacces.  Paris. 
Fayard.  1934.  446  pages.  15  francs. — Travel 
notes — Manchuria,  Japan,  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

★Henri  Membre.  Un  Occidental  en  U.  R.  S.  S. 
Pans.  Denoel  et  Steele.  1934.  15  francs. — 
A  westerner  looks  carefully  at  modern  Russia. 
★Eric  Mjoberg.  Borneo.  Pans.  Plon.  1934. 
268  pages.  18  francs. — Translated  from  the 
Swedish  by  Germaine  Bernard. 

★Louis  Mouralis.  Un  Sijour  aux  EtatS'Unis 
du  Bresil.  Paris.  Les  Presses  Universitaires  de 
France.  1934.  330  pages. — Impressions  and 
reflections. 

★Georges  Oudard.  Chasses  Feodales  d'Au- 
jourd'hui.  Paris.  Plon.  1934.  248  pages. — Large 
and  small  game  hunting  in  Poland,  Russia  and 
Roumania. 

★Voyages  et  Aventures  de  Francois  Leguat 
en  deux  iles  dhertes  (1690-1698).  Paris.  Plon. 
1934.  234  pages.  13.50  francs. — Possibly  fanci¬ 
ful;  edited  by  Jacques  Boulenger. 

★Jacques  Weulcrsse.  L'Afrique  "Hoire.  Paris. 
Fayard.  1934.  282  pages.  25  francs. — With  a 
birds-eye  view  of  the  whole  continent. 

FRENCH  VERSE 

★Lucien  ChriAophe.  Le  pilier  d'airain.  Bru¬ 
xelles.  Renaissance  du  Livre.  15  francs. — 
Poetry  of  romanticism  embittered  by  the 
war. 

FRENCH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Henri  Bordeaux.  Le  Miracle  du  Maroc. 
Paris.  Plon.  1934.  290  pages.  13.50  francs. — 
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Tlie  miracle  consi^s  in  its  recent  complete 
pacification. 

★Albin  Cullberg  (Georges).  Un  Cri  d'A- 
larme.  Paris.  Lavauzelle.  1934.  28  pages.  3 
francs. — Swedish  minerals,  within  easy  reach 
of  Hitler  and  Stalin,  contitute  a  deadly  peril 
to  the  rc^  of  the  world. 

★Juliette  Goubht.  Les  Petites  Mineures.  Paris. 
Montaigne.  1934.  213  pages.  12  francs. — 
Delinquent  girls. 

★Bernard  Lavergne.  Le  Gouvernement  des  De- 
mocraties  modemes.  Paris.  Gamber.  2  vols.  50 
francs. — A  discussion  of  the  suffrage. 

★Dr.  Edmond  Locard.  La  police  et  les  methodes 
scientifiques.  Paris.  Rieder.  20  francs. — Dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  problem  of  a  panacea  for  crime. 
★Realites  Coloniales.  Paris.  Mercure  de 
France.  1934.  297  pages.  15  francs. — “Les 
Francais  sont  les  maitres  colonisateurs  du 
monde” — some  of  them. 
jlkGu^ave  Regler.  La  Sarre  en  Feu.  Paris. 
Editions  Sociaies  Internationales.  1934.  336 
pages.  12  francs. — In  which  the  proletariat 
druggies  again^  fa.scism. 

★Alexandre  Zevaes.  Le  Socialisme  en  France 
depuis  1904.  Paris.  Fasquelle.  1934.  186  pages. 
12  francs. — Completing  his  ^udy  on  the 
movement  since  1871. 

FRENCH  PHILOSOPHY 

★Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Avant  le  Grand 
Silence.  Paris.  Fasquelle.  1934.  248  pages. — 
Completing  his  philosophical  works. 

★Yves  Simon.  Critique  de  la  connaissance 
morale.  Pans.  Desclce  de  Brouwer.  1934.  166 
pages.  12  francs. — Ari^otle  and  Saint  Thomas 
applied  to  modem  moral  problems. 

FRENCH  SCIENCE 

Georges  Darmois.  StauStiqueet  Applications. 
Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1934.  200  pages.  10.50 
and  12  francs. — Comprehensive  yet  simple 
statement  of  the  science  of  ^tatu^tics. 

FRENCH  RELIGION 

★Chanoine  P.  A.  Albot.  Petit  Catechisme. 
Paris.  Lethielleux.  95  pages.  2.50  francs. — 
With  a  preparatory  manual  for  confession  and 
communion. 

★Dr.  Bernard  Bartmann.  Precis  de  Theologie 
Dogmatique.  Mulhouse.  Salvator.  1935.  485 
pages.  30  francs. — Translated  from  the  Ger¬ 
man. 
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•^P.  Eugene  Bellut,  S.  J.  Paroles  de  Lumiere. 
Paris.  Lethielleux.  1934. 157  pages.  8  francs. — 
Little  essays  on  the  religious  life. 

★Jean  de  Courberive.  Les  dieux  vermoulus. 
Paris.  Spes.  1934.  253  pages.  7.50  and  8.25 
francs. —Sub^itute'divinities  which  mankind 
has  set  up  from  time  to  time. 

★Hippolyte  Dreyfus.  Essai  sur  le  Baha'isme. 
Paris.  Leroux.  1934.  190  pages.  15  francs. — 
Its  hi^ory  and  its  social  implications. 

★R.  P.  Paul  Dudon,  S.  J.  St.  Ignace  de  Loyola. 
Paris.  Spes.  1933.  247  pages.  12  francs. — Fifty 
of  his  letters,  translated  and  annotated. 
★Etudes  Carmclitaines.  Paris.  E>esclce  de 
Brouwer.  1934.  (Octobie).  384  pages.  15 
franCs. — Among  other  articles,  J^ietzsche  et 
Saint  jean  de  la  Croix. 

★R.  P.  Regis  G.  Gere^,  O.  P.  Face  d  I'Eter' 
nitc.  Paris.  Lethielleux.  1933.  494  pages.  20 
francs.  — ^The  end  of  this  life  and  the  beginning 
of  the  next;  a  dcxftrinal  consideration. 

★R.  P.  Leonce  de  Grandmaison,  S.  J.  Ecrits 
Spirituels.  Paris.  Beauchesne.  1934.  316  pages. 
20  francs. — Vol.  II,  Retraites. 

★George  Guitton,  S.  J.  L'Ame  du  bienheureux 
Pierre  Fame.  Paris.  Spes.  1934.  258  pages. 
12  francs. — “Un  Jesuite  qui  n’eut  point  d’en' 
nemi.” 

★R.  P.  Marie'Albert  Janvier.  L'Ame  Domi' 
nicaine.  Paris.  Spes.  1933.  247  pages.  12  francs. 
— The  Dominican’s  ideals  and  his  vows. 
★Regis  Jolivet.  Dieu,  Soleil  des  esprits.  Paris. 
Desclee  de  Brouwer.  220  pages.  12  francs. — 
The  Auguj^inian  doctrine  of  “Illumination.” 
★Pierre  de  Labriolle.  La  Rcadlion  paienne. 
Paris.  L’ Artisan  du  Livre.  1934.  519  pages. 
40  francs. — Polemics  again^  Chri^ianity, 
to  6th  centuries. 

A 

★Pierre  Lhande,  S.  J.  L'Evangile  par^dessus  les 
frontimes.  Paris.  Spes.  1934.  252  pages.  7.50 
and  8.25  francs. — The  radio  and  religious 
propaganda. 

★Dr.  Clement  Oberhammer.  T^ouveau  Re' 
cueil  d'Exemples.  Mulhouse.  Salvator.  1934. 
317  pages.  15  francs. — Ancient  and  modem — 
for  the  use  of  preachers,  lecturers  and  cate' 
chi^ts. 

★Augu^e  Petigat.  Le  Jeune  Vicaire  d’Aoilc. 
Paris.  Lethielleux.  1934.  96  pages.  8  francs. 
— ^The  contra^  between  preparation  in  the 
seminary  and  life  in  the  prie^hocxl. 

★Dom  Charles  Poulet.  Hiftoire  du  Chriilia' 
nisme.  Paris.  Beauchesne.  1934.  159  pages. — 
Fascicle  VII,  the  Middle  Ages. 

★R.  P.  Maurice  Rigaux,  S.  J.  Essai  d'Orien' 
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tution  Sociale.  Paris.  Spes.  1934.  252  pages. 

7.50  francs. — A  plea  for  self-discipline. 
★Mgr.  Thamer  Toth.  Le  Symbole  des  ApO' 
tres.  Mulhouse.  Salvator.  1935.  336  pages. 
15  francs. — Sermons  delivered  in  the  Church 
of  the  University  of  Budape^. 

FRENCH  ESSAYS 

★Louis  Pize.  Promenades  en  Cevennes.  Paris. 
Orobitg.  1934.  15  francs. — Illu^rated  essays. 
★Pierre  de  Vaucleroy.  ?joirs  et  blancs.  Bru' 
xelles.  ^itions  de  I'Expansion  Beige.  1934. 
208  pages.  15  fiancs. — Preface  by  Pierre  Daye. 
A  painter  tries  his  hand  at  some  lyric  prose  on 
equatorial  Africa.  Illu^rated  by  his  own 
sketches. 

FRENCH  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Maurice  Caudel.  Pour  les  Etudiants  Etran' 
gers  en  France.  Paris.  Plon.  1934.  248  pages. — 
Notes,  advice  and  sugge^ed  readings. 

★Louis  Reynaud.  L'dme  allemande.  Paris. 
Flammarion.  1934.  12  francs. — Setting  forth 
the  thesis  that  France  is  a  rationali^ic  and 
objective  country  while  Germany  is  subjective 
and  sentimental. 

GERMAN  LITERATURE 

ifCoethe'Kalender  auf  das  Jahr  1935.  Leipzig. 
Dieterich.  1935.  2.40  marks. — Among  other 
features,  Ern^  Beutler  discusses  what  Amet' 
ica  meant  to  Goethe. 

★Joseph  Gregor.  Weltgeschichte  des  Theaters. 
Zurich.  Phaidon'Verlag.  1933.  829  pp.  9.90 
marks. — Comprehensive  survey  from  earlier 
antiquity  to  the  present.  300  illuArations. 
★Rainer  Maria  Rilke.  Briefe  an  seine  Verleger. 
Leipzig.  Insel'Verlag.  1934.  479  pages.  7 
marks. — Giving  a  comprehensive  view  of  his 
creative  period. 

GERMAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Karl  Bartz.  Der  grosse  Kardinal.  Berlin. 
Brunnen'Verlag.  1935.  415  pages.  4.80  and 

6.80  marks. — Hi^orical  novel  of  Richelieu. 
★Peter  Beckmann.  Strasse  nach  Tralf.  Berlin. 
Brunnen'Verlag.  1934.  167  page^.  1.60  and 

2.50  marks. — The  building  of  a  mountain  road 
under  Germany’s  “New  Deal”  is  made  the 
substance  of  romance. 

★Hans  Friedrich  Blunck.  Die  grosse  Fahrt. 
Munchen.  Langen'Muller.  1935.  319  pages. 

4.80  marks. — Novel  of  sea  adventure. 
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★Margaretc  Boie.  Der  Sylter  Hahn.  Stuttgart. 
Steinkopf.  1915.  368  pages.  2.85  marks. — Re' 
edition  of  Boie's  17th  century  tale. 

★Otto  Briies.  Die  Fahrt  zu  den  Vdtem.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Grote.  1934.  371  pages.  4  and  5.60  marks. 
— Book  of  boyish  hero  worship  and  sacrifice. 
★Peter  Dorfler.  Der  ?^otwender.  Berlin.  Grote. 
1934.  248  pages.  3.50  and  4.80  marks. — Recla¬ 
mation  of  a  neglected  farm. 

★Josef  Maria  Frank.  Die  letzten  vier  von  St. 
Paul.  Berlin.  Universitas.  1934.  382  pages. — 
A  Grange  marooning  on  a  bleak  AntarAic 
island. 

★Joachim  von  der  Goltz.  Der  Baum  von  Clhy. 
Miinchen.  Langen-Muller.  1934.  298  pages. 
5.50  marks. — More  from  the  Webern  front. 
★Karl  Helbig.  Levantepott  im  Mittelmeer. 
Stuttgart.  Gundert.  1934.  126  pages.  1.90 
marks. — The  author's  own  adventures,  retold 
for  boys. 

★Kurt  Kluge.  Die  silbeme  Windfahne.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Engelhom.  1934.  219  pages.  3.50  and 
5  marks. — A  misunder^ood  prophet  of  the 
Thuringian  Fore^. 

★Jack  London.  Drei  Sonnen  am  Himmel. 
Berlin.  Universitas.  1934.  254  pages.  2.70  and 

3.80  marks. — Short  stories  of  Alaska. 
★Madelnn  Lulofs.  Gummi.  Berlin.  Holle. 
1934.  438  pages. — Novel  of  Sumatra. 

★Boris  Maschin.  Russische  Erde.  Berlin. 
Brunnen-Verlag.  1935.  318  pages.  3.20  and 

4.80  marks. — A  novel  of  broken  faith  and 
disappointed  ideali^s. 

★Josef  Miihlberger.  Die  Knaben  und  der 
Fluss.  Leipzig.  Insel-Vcrlag,  1934.  157  pages. 

3.80  marks. — ^Tender  Aory  of  boyhood  and 
the  awakening  to  love. 

★Felix  Ricmka^en.  Die  Reise  des  Herm 
Loschl^e.  Berlin.  Brunnen-Verlag.  1934.  1.60 
and  2.50  marks. — A  suppressed  soul  seeks 
adventure. 

★Meta  Scheele.  Die  Sendung  des  Rembrandt. 
Leipzig.  Li^.  1934.  309  pages.  6.50  marks. — 
Novel  of  van  Rijn  and  his  Holland. 

★Hans  Schmodde.  Goodevan  der  Trdumer. 
Berlin.  Brunnen-Verlag.  1935.  163  pages.  1.60 
and  2.50  marks. — A  peasant  is  expatriated 
and  then  repatriated. 

★Richard  &ewald.  Robinson  der  Sohn  Robin' 
sons.  Miinchen.  Kosel  Pu^et.  1934.  154 
pages.  4.50  marks. — A  voyage  of  discovery  in 
the  world  of  fancy. 

★Cecily  Sidgwick.  Sturm  im  Teeglas.  Berlin. 
Universitas.  1934.  222  pages. — An  English 
femily  travels  in  Germany. 

★Emanuel  Stickelberger.  Zwischen  Kaiser  und 


Papft.  Stuttgart.  Steinkopf.  1934.  328  marks. 
— A  novel  about  Arnold  von  Brescia. 

★Stijn  Streuvels.  Knecht  Jan.  Stuttgart. 
Engelhom.  186  pages. — Translation  of  Langs 
de  Wegen,  the  Fleming’s  greater  work. 
★Hellmuth  Unger.  Schweizer  Reise.  Berlin. 
Brunnen-Verlag.  1935.  139  pages.  1.60  and 
2.50  marks. — Cheerful  vacation  novel. 

★Hans  Hermann  Wilhelm.  Das  Erbe  der 
Frickes.  Berlin.  Brunnen-Verlag.  1935.  503 
pages.  5  and  6.80  marks. — The  entire  peasant- 
problem  in  a  novel  of  the  Liineburg  Heath. 

GERMAN  HISTORY.  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Stephan  Hirzel.  Der  Graf  und  die  Bruder. 
Gotha.  Klotz.  1935.  359  pages.  4.80  marks. — 
Zinsendorf  and  the  Hermhuter  Gemeinde. 
★Alfred  E.  Hoche.  Jahresringe.  Miinchen. 
Lehmann.  1934.  298  pages.  4.50  and  6  marks. 
— Autobiography  of  the  Freiburg  (i.  Br.) 
psychiatric. 

★Peter  Purzelbaum.  Rex.  Berlin.  Biunnen- 
Verlag.  1935.  232  pages.  3  and  4.80  marks. — 
Anecdotic  biography  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  I. 

GERMAN  VERSE  AND  ART 

★Hugo  von  HofmannChal.  Gedichte.  Leipzig. 
Insel'Verlag.  73  pages.  80  pfennigs. — About 
30  of  them. 

★Jakob  Kneip.  Bauembrot.  Leipzig.  LiC. 
1934.  136  pages.  4.50  marks. — Sincere  and 
profound  lyrics. 

★Rudolf  Koch.  Hdusliches  Leben.  Leipzig. 
Insel'Verlag.  80  pfennigs. — About  two  dozen 
silhouettes,  with  a  biographical  note  on  Koch 
by  EmC  Keliner. 

★Rudolph  Voigt.  Gedichte.  Chicago.  Guten¬ 
berg.  1934.  17  pages. — Tender,  conven¬ 
tional  lyrics. 

GERMAN  SCIENCE 

icHandbuch  fiir  das  Hochschulftudium  in 
Deutschland.  I^rlin.  Deutscher  Akademischer 
AaCauschdienC.  Hefte  5-8.  19-33  pages. — 
Medicine,  ChemiCry,  Architecture,  Mechan¬ 
ical  Engineering. 

GERMAN  RELIGION 

★Broder  ChiiCiansen.  Der  neue  Gott.  Miin- 
chen.  Felsen-Verlag.  1934.  175  pages.  2.80 
and  3.60  marks. — How  and  to  what  extent 
we  may  know  God. 
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III.  Gotha.  Klotz.  1935.  254  pages. 
II  marks. — Die  evangelischen  Kirchen  der 
Schweiz. 

"^Gu^v  Adolf  Gedat.  Ein  Chrift  erlebt  die 
Probleme  der  Welt.  Stuttgart.  Steinkopf.  1934. 
144  pages.  1.80  and  3  marks. — A  keen  but 
kindly  observer  of  many  countries,  in  pros' 
perity  and  in  the  depression. 
itKatholische  Leiitung  in  der  Weltliteratur  der 
Gegenwart.  Freiburg  i.  Br.  (St.  Louis).  Herder. 
1934.  387  pages.  $2.50. — A  number  of 
eminences  discuss  various  phases  of  the  ques' 
tion. 

GERMAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Bernhard  Lembke.  Echter  KriegS'Mercantilis' 
mus.  Danzig.  Rosenberg.  1932.  14  pages. — 
Based  on  a  passage  in  Schiller’s  Geschichte  des 
Abfalls  der  T^iederldnde. 

★Dr.  rer.  pol.  Bernhard  Lembke.  Immanuel 
Kants  Geld'Theorie.  Danzig.  Rosenberg.  1933. 
41  pages. — Mo^ly  citations,  sy^ematized. 
★Josef  Nadler.  Das  stammhafte  Gefnge  des 
deutschen  Voll{es.  Miinchen.  Kosel  €?*  Pu^et. 
1934.  206  pages.  3.80  and  4.80  pages. — Ethnic 
elements;  from  a  spiritual  viewpoint. 
★Hellmuth  Wolmes.  Hammer'Wurf.  Dan' 
zig.  Rosenberg.  1933.  24  pages. — Three 
panegyrics  addressed  to  Sweden,  Rome  and 
Spain. 

GERMAN  PHILOSOPHY 

★Dr.  Walter  Koch.  Mathematicus.  Leipzig. 
A^tra'Verlag.  1934. 47  pages. — A  ^udy  in  the 
hi'ftory  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  based  on  one 
of  Quintilian’s  discourses. 

GERMAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Hor^  Kliemann.  Werl^zeug  und  Technil^  des 
Kopfarbeiters.  Stuttgart.  Franckh’sche  Vet' 
lagsbuchhandlung.  1934.  154  pages.  3.80  and 
5.80  marks. — Pradical  advice  for  indents, 
teachers,  librarians,  writers,  etc. 
i^yieuland'Kalender  1935.  Berlin.  Neuland' 
Verlag.  1934.  80  pages.  50  pfennigs. — “Der 
gute,  alte,  deutsche  Volkskalender  i^  nicht 
ausgeAorben.’’ 

★Fritz  von  Specht.  Plattdeutsch.  Miinchen. 
Piper.  1934.  270  pages.  3.20  and  4.50  marks. — 
Its  home,  the  people  who  speak  it,  and  their 
ways. 

SPANISH  LITERATURE 
★Obras  desconocidas  de  Ruben  Daria.  San' 
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tiago  de  Chile.  Universidad  de  Chile. — 
Written  in  Chile  and  never  before  edited. 
Introduction  by  Raul  de  SiK'a  CaAro. 

★Don  Juan  Manuel.  El  conde  Lucanor.  Ma' 
drid.  Suarez.  1933.  6  pesetas. — Cheap  edi' 
tion  of  this  classic,  edited  by  Eduardo  Julia. 
★Salomon  Resnick.  Esquemas  de  la  literatura 
judia.  Buenos  Aires.  Gleizer.  1933.  147  pages. 
$2.50  m.'n. — Useful  outline. 

★Julio  Jimenez  Rueda.  Hi.<toria  de  la  literatura 
mexicana.  Mexico.  Botas.  1934.  315  pages. 
$3  m.'n.  — Second  edition  of  this  useful  manual. 
★Jose  Luis  Sanchez  Trincado.  Galdds.  Ma' 
drid.  Biblioteca  Enciclopedica  Mundial.  1934. 
— A  ^udy  of  the  foremo^  Spanish  noveli^ 
of  the  nineteenth  century  by  a  man  of  un' 
que^ioned  ta^e  and  critical  ability. 

★Karl  Vossler.  Introduccion  a  la  literatura 
espanola  del  Siglo  de  Oro.  Madrid.  Cruz  y  Raya. 
1934.  127  pages.  5  pesetas. — The  student  of 
the  middle  ages  whose  specialty  has  been 
Italian  literature  now  tries  his  hi^orical 
method  on  the  great  century  of  Spanish  liter' 
ature. 

SPANISH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Pedro  Caba.  Las  galgas.  Barcelona.  Juven' 
tud.  1934.  249  pages.  5.50  pesetas. — Tense 
psychological  novel  of  rural  Spain. 

★A.  de  Carlo.  Veinte  cuentos  breves  de  una 
nueva  moral,  Buenos  Aires.  Tor. — SophiSti' 
cated  short  Stories. 

★Carranque  de  Rios.  Uno.  Madrid.  Espasa' 
Calpe.  1934. — Novel  with  a  note  presenting 
the  author  written  by  Pio  Baroja. 

★Romulo  Gallegos.  Cantaclaro.  Barcelona. 
Araluce.  1934.  365  pages.  5  pesetas. — A  book 
of  high  adventure  by  a  prominent  Venezuelan. 
★E.  Gil  Gilbert.  Tunga.  Guayaquil.  Tropico. 
'J933. — Short  Stories  that  make  us  hope  the 
author’s  inspiration  does  not  desert  him. 
★Julian  S.  CJonzalez.  Tierra,  amor  y  dolor. 
Mexico.  Editorial  Latino' Americana.  1934. — 
Fourth  book  from  a  man  who  retains  his 
ability  at  narrative  even  in  this  subjective 
production. 

★Juan  Marin.  Alas  sobre  el  mar.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  (Con  elautor.)  1934. — Short  Stories. 
★Eliseo  Montaine.  CarubuCarubd.  Buenos 
Aires.  Gleizer.  1934.  115  pages.  $1.00  m.'n. — 
Short  Stories  and  little  plays  for  children. 
★Jose  Ruben  Romero.  El  pueblo  iyjocente. 
Mexico.  Imprenta  Mundial.  1934.  210  pages. 
— Novel  with  color  illustrations  by  Mariano 
Martinez;  a  highly  subjective  piece  of  work. 
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★Lorenzo  Turrent  Rozas.  Camino.  Xalapa. 
Ver.  Integrales.  38  pages. — Proletarian  noveL 
ette. 

★Miguel  de  Unamuno.  El  hermano  Juan.  El 
mundo  es  teatro.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1934. 
205  pages.  5  pesetas. — Which  he  calls  “escu' 
drihamiento  en  las  entrahas  del  donjuanis' 
mo.” 

SPANISH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★E.  Barreiro  Tablada.  Praxedes  Guerrero. 
Chihuahua.  Imprenta  del  Gobi^mo.  1934. 
36  pages. — A  revolutionary  leader. 

★Juan  de  Dios  Bojoiquez  y  Jesus  S.  Soto. 
Ldzaro  Cardenas.  Mexico.  Editorial  B.O.I. 
1934.  $0.30. — The  brilliant  biography  which 
was  translated  almost  immediately  into  French 
and  English  has  been  having  great  sales. 
★Xavier  Boveda.  Humanismo  espahol.  Buenos 
Aires.  Editorial  Mundo  Espanol.  1934. — 
Subtitle :  Significacion,  hi^orica  y  cultural  de 
Espana. 

★Fr.  Francisco  Burgoa.  Palestra  hidorial. 
Mexico.  Talleres  Grificos.  610  pages. — A 
beautiful  edition  of  the  femous  book  in  the 
classical  prose  of  the  erudite  Dominican 
scholar. 

★Salvador  Calderon  Ramirez.  De  adentro. 
Mexico.  Imprenta  “Renacimiento.”  IQ34. — 
Biographic  material  in  verse  form  taken  from 
the  lips  of  his  friend  by  the  writer  while  they 
were  on  a  trip  to  North  America  and  Europe. 
★Comite  Ejecutivo  Nacional  del  Partido 
Apri^  Cubano.  El  aprismo  ante  la  realidad 
cubana.  La  Habana.  Editorial  Apra.  1934.  36 
pages. — A  manife.4to  of  principles. 

★^mal  Diaz  del  Caitillo.  Verdadera  y  notable 
relacion  del  descubrimiento  y  conquiSla  de  La 
}{ueva  Espana  y  Guatemala.  Guatemala. 
Sociedad  de  Geografia  y  Hi^oria  de  Guate' 
mala. — After  the  original  edition  in  the 
Archivo  de  la  Municipalidad. 

★Juan  Pablo  Echagae.  Paisajes  y  figuras  de 
San  Juan.  Buenos  Aires.  Tor.  1933.  156  pages. 
—Involving  hi^ory,  biography,  geography, 
and  philosophy. 

★  T.  Esquivel  Obregon.  Mi  labor  in  servicio 
de  Mexico.  Mexico,  ^tas.  1934.  175  pages. 
$2.00  m.-n. — From  the  turn  of  the  century  to 
Huerta’s  government. 

★Ramon  Ezquerra.  La  conspiracion  del  Du' 
que  de  Hijar  (1648).  Madrid.  Libreria  Hori¬ 
zonte.  1934.  3S4  pages.  10  pesetas.— Prize 
winning  book  of  hiitory  done  in  a  very  scien¬ 
tific  manner. 


★Camila  Henriquez  Urena.  Las  ideas  peda- 
gogicas  de  HoSlos.  Santo  Domingo.  Talleres 
Tipogrificos  “la  Nacion.”  1932.  132  pages. — 
Half  educational  treatise  and  half  a  biograph¬ 
ical  Audy  of  the  Puerto  Rican  educator, 
Eugenio  Maria  de  Ho^os. 

★Marcelo  Menasche.  Creibles  aventuras  de 
Luis  de  Kra}{qmul.  Buenos  Aires.  Tor.  1934. 
183  pages. — Subtly  sarca^ftic  chronicle  of  a 
sort  of  modern  Marco  Polo,  by  the  author  of 
T  van  dos.  .  .  . 

★Manuel  de  Mendiburu.  Diccionario  biO' 
grdfico  del  Peru.  Lima.  Imprenta  Enrique  Pala¬ 
cios.  1931-33. — A  re-edition  with  important 
additions, 

★J-  de  J.  Nnhez  y  Dominguez.  A  la  margen 
de  la  hiftoria.  Mexico.  Botas.  1934.  282  pages. 
— Illuminating  anecdotes  and  incidents  which 
make  a  running  commentary  on  Mexican 
hi<tory. 

★Rafael  Ramos  Pedrueza.  La  Lucha  de  clases 
a  traves  de  la  hiftoria  de  Mexico.  Mexico.  Edi- 
ciones  “Revi^ta  Lux.”  1934. — A  book  broad 
in  scope,  well  written,  and  well  documented; 
hi^orical  materialism  well  managed. 

★Oscar  Rebaudi  Basavilbaso.  Avellaneda. 
Buenos  Aires.  Gleizer.  1934.  94  pages.  $1.00 
m.-n. — Monograph  on  the  younger  patriot  of 
that  name. 

★Heman  Robleto.  La  mascota  de  Pancho 
Villa.  Mexico.  Botas.  1934.  216  pages. — 
Spe(^tacular  material  and  vivid  colors  give  life 
to  scenes  from  the  period  of  Mexican  hisitory 
when  the  whole  country  was  a  battle  camp. 
★Rudolf  Rocker.  Socialismo  conftru^ivo. 
Buenos  Aires.  IMAN.  1934.  60  pages.  20 
centavos. — Hi^ory  and  predidlions. 
★Maximo  Soto  Hall.  Monteagudo.  Buenos 
Aires.  Tor.  1933.  187  pages. — The  ^tesman- 
reformer,  his  life,  and  achievements. 

★La  vida  de  Eftebanillo  Gonzalez,  hombre  de 
buen  humor.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1934.  Vol. 
1, 259  pages.  Vol.  II,  270  pages.  6  pesetas  each. 
— Edited  with  notes  by  Juan  Mille  y  Gimenez. 

SPANISH  TRAVEL  AND  FOLKLORE 

★Arturo  Capdevila.  Tierra  mta.  Madrid. 
Espasa-Calpe.  1934.  282  pages.  5  pesetas. — 
Cities  and  provinces  of  the  Argentine. 
★Aurelio  M.  Espinosa.  La  clasificacion  de  los 
cuentos  populares.  Madrid.  Tip.  de  Archivos. 
1934.  38  pages.  4  pesetas. — Contains  an  im¬ 
portant  chapter  on  folklore  methodology. 
★Magdalena  Lauret.  Una  mujer  en  la  U.  R. 
S.  S.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1934.  176  pages. 

5  pesetas. — Her  own  experiences. 
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-^Salvador  Novo.  Canto  a  Teresa.  Mexico. 
Ediciones  Fibula.  1954. — Poetic  record  ot  a 
trip  from  Mexico  to  Montevideo. 

★Salvador  Quevedo  y  Zubieta.  Las  ensaba' 
nadas.  Mexico.  Botas.  1934. — Cu^oms  of 
1850  in  Jalisco  in  a  pleasant,  picturesque  novel 
by  a  man  for  whom  time  simply  does  not  pass. 
★Miguel  Luis  Rocuant.  En  la  barca  de  Ulises. 
Madrid.  Compania  General  de  Artes  Graficas. 

1933.  271  pages. — Travel  impressions  of 
Greece. 

★Luis  Rosada  Vega.  La  tierra  maravillosa  del 
Mayab.  Mexico.  Botas.  1934. — Maya  legends. 

SPANISH  VERSE 

★Gregorio  Carbajal  Martinez.  Rumbo.  Car' 
tagcna.  Talleres  Graficos  Briasco.  1933. — Dim 
volume  of  traditional  poems  in  traditional 
forms,  personal,  sentimental  and  undis' 
tinguished. 

★Pablo  Antonio  Cuadra.  Poemas  de  T^icara' 
gua.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento. — A  fir^ 
volume;  the  author  lives  at  Granada. 

★Plorio  A.  Gabulli.  Flores  enfermas.  Monte' 
video.  Monteverde.  1934.  154  pages. — Bitter, 
melancholy  poetry. 

★Juan  Marin.  Aquarium.  Santiago  de  Chile. 

1934.  Con  el  autor. — Poems,  illuArated  by 
Pedro  Olmos. 

★Jose  Munoz  Cota.  Romances  de  la  hoz  y 
del  martillo.  Mexico.  Ediciones  F.  E.  P.  1934. 
98  pages.  — Poems  in  admiration  of  the  Russian 
experiment. 

SPANISH  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

★Jose  R.  Benitez.  Las  catedrales  de  Oaxaca. 
Morelia  y  Zacatecas.  Mexico.  Talleres  Graficos 
de  la  Nacion.  1934.  63  pages. — A  ^udy  in 
comparative  archite(^lure. 

★Alfonso  Longuet.  El  cinema  y  la  realidad 
actual.  Buenos  Aires.  IMAN.  1934.  63  pages. 
20  centavos. — The  films  and  their  wa^ed 
opportunities. 

SPANISH  SCIENCE 

★E.  Gonzalez  Blanco  y  Federico  Torres.  His' 
toria  de  los  grandes  inventos.  Madrid.  Biblicy 
teca  Enciclopedica  Mundial.  1934. — Popular' 
ization  of  the  Tories  of  the  great  inventions 
from  that  of  writing  to  radio. 

SPANISH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Chri^ian  Comelissen.  La  evolucion  de  la 
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sociedad  modema.  Buenos  Aires.  IMAN. 
1934.  56  pages.  20  centavos. — Analysis  of  the 
pa^  and  an  attempt  at  prophecy. 

★A.  de  Andrade.  La  verdad  sobre  Freud. 
Madrid.  Biblioteca  Filosofica.  1934.  Vol.  I, 
253  pages.  Vol.  II,  247  pages.  14  pesetas  each. 
— Translated  from  the  BrazilianTortuguese. 
★Mcmoria  del  primer  congreso  mexicano  de 
derecho  induilrial.  Mexico.  Talleres  Graficos  de 
la  Nacion.  1934.  781  pages. — Minutes,  com' 
mittees,  appendices,  addresses,  etc. 

★Enrique  Lumen.  La  revolucidn  cubana.  Me' 
xico.  Botas.  1934.  268  pages.  $0.65. — Pene' 
trating  review  of  recent  events  in  good 
joumali^ic  ^yle. 

SPANISH  ESSAYS 

★Enrique  Jose  Varona.  El  imperialismo  a  la 
luz  de  la  sociologia.  La  Habana.  Editorial  Apra. 
1933-  56  pages. — And  other  essays  by  the 
eminent  sociologi^t'Aatesman. 

SPANISH  RELIGION 

★Bolcttn  de  la  Junta  Auxiliar  Jalisciense  de 
la  Sociedad  Mexicana  de  Ceografia  y  E^ladis' 
tica.  Guadalajara.  1934.  20  centavos. — No.  10 
Division  eclesidftica  del  territorio  del  eftado 
de  Jalisco. 

SPANISH  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Andre  Lorulot.  El  duelo  de  los  sexos.  Buenos 
Aires.  IMAN.  1934.  56  pages.  20  centavos. — 
In  its  hi^rical,  social,  and  economic  aspects. 

ITALIAN  LITERATURE 

★Michele  Barbi,  Editor.  Studi  Danteschi. 
Firenze.  Sansoni.  1934.  220  pages.  15  lire. — 
Volume  18;  among  other  items  some  textual 
Judies  on  the  Commedia. 

★Quintino  Cataudella.  La  Poesia  di  ArifUy 
fane.  Bari.  Laterza.  1934.  204  pages.  15  lire. — 
The  poetry  of  the  great  comic  poet  ^udied 
from  the  personal  elements  in  his  life. 
★Domenico  Con^ntino.  Smorfie  e  sorrisi. 
Catania.  Casa  della  Stampa.  1934.  424  pages. 
25  lire. — Critical  articles  on  Luigi  Tonelli. 
Alfredo  Baccelli  and  other  contemporary 
writers. 

★Annie  Drijgsman.  Raccolta  di  prose  di  scrit' 
tori  italiani  contemporanei.  Zutpben.  W.  T. 
Thieme  e  C.  1934.  Tixyvpi  pages. — A  teacher 
of  Italian  in  Holland  writes  two  volumes 
presenting  modem  Italian  writers. 
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★Enio  Giorgianni.  Inchieita  su  Jaynes  Joyce. 
Milano.  “Per'^eo.”  1934.  56  pages.  3  lire. — 
Views  Joyce  as  a  fruiftrated  poet  taking  refuge 
in  a  humorous  cynicism. 

★Lorenzo  Maranini.  ProuSl,  Arte  e  conoscen' 
za.  Firenze.  Novissima  Editrice.  1934. — The 
^tudy  of  the  parallels  between  Plato  and  Prou^ 
are  the  mo^  valuable  part  of  this  book. 
★Benedetto  Migliore.  La  soave  medictna  dell' 
Aquila  celeste.  Roma.  “Ausonia.”  1934.  53 
pages.  7  lire. — A  fine  que^ion  in  Canto  XX 
of  II  Paradise. 

★Pietro  Mignosi.  Lirxee  d'una  floria  della 
nuova  poesia  italiana.  Palermo.  La  Tradizione. 
1933.  15  lire. — A  ^udy  which  merits  uncon¬ 
ditional  praise  for  its  organization,  ^yle  and 
philosophy. 

★Camillo  Pellizzi.  II  Teatro  Inglese.  Milano. 
Treves.  1934.  436  pages.  12  lire. — Mo^  of 
the  important  works  grouped  and  ^udied. 
★Giulio  Reichenbach.  Studi  sulle  operette 
morali  di  G.  Leopardi.  Firenze.  “La  Nuova 
Italia."  1934.  216  pages.  10  lire. — Reichen- 
bach  finds  more  poetry  than  philosophy  in  the 
works  of  Leopardi. 

★Ettore  Romagnoli.  Discorsi  Critici.  Bologna. 
2^nichelli.  1934.  250  pages.  12  lire. — Car- 
ducci,  Dante,  Foscolo,  Virgil,  Mussolini,  etc. 
iicEpi^lolario  di  Renato  Serra.  Firenze.  Le 
Monnier.  1934.  614  pages.  25  lire. — Edited 
by  a  group  of  friends  on  the  occasion  of  his 
fiftieth  birthday. 

★Giuseppe  Toffanin.  Storia  deirUtnanesimo. 
Napoli.  Perella.  1934. — Study  of  three  cen¬ 
turies  of  the  movement  (XIII  to  XVI). 

★Paolo  Treves.  La  Mennais.  Milano.  Gilardi 
e  Noto.  1934.  1 18  pages.  6  lire. — Intimate 
psychological  Audy. 

ITALIAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Lucio  D’Ambra.  Anime  in  sottordine. 
Milano.  Mondadori.  1934. — ^The  third  in 
the  trilogy  whose  other  two  titles  have  been: 
II  Guscio  e  tl  mondo  and  Angioli  della  fine  di 
Giomata. 

★Lucilla  Antonelli.  Tuo  marito.  Milano. 
Ceschina.  319  pages.  12  lire. — Novel  por¬ 
traying  an  exalted  maternal  passion. 

★Lucio  D’Aquara.  Annushl^a.  Roma.  “Cos- 
mopoh.”  no  pages.  6  lire. — Short  shorts, 
sketches  a  la  Hollywood,  Grand  Hotels,  and 
Russian  witchcraft. 

★Luigi  Bartolini.  L'Orso  ed  altri  amorosi  capi' 
toll.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1934. — Popular  Tories 


in  a  book  remarkable  for  display  of  the  author’s 
technique  and  his  intimacy  with  nature. 
★Virgilio  Brocebi.  II  roveto  in  fiamme.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Mondadori.  1934.  380  pages.  12  lire. — 
Third  volume  of  his  trilogy  L'Ansia  dell'e' 
temo. 

★Francesco  Chiesa.  Scoperte  nel  mio  mondo. 
Milano.  Mondadori.  1934. — The  same  charm 
of  ^yle  as  in  Tempo  di  marzo. 

★Franco  Ciampitti.  Cerchi.  Lanciano.  Ca- 
rabba.  1934.  204  pages.  10  lire. — Novel  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  love. 

★Grazia  Deledda.  L'argine.  Milano.  Treves. 
1934. 285  pages.  12  lire. — A  woman  who  tried 
to  be  feithful. 

★Giovanni  Descalzo.  Interpretazioni.  Genova. 
“Circoli.”  63  pages.  8  lire. — Prose  sketches. 
★Peppina  Dore.  ?{ella  bruma.  Bologna.  “La 
Fe^.’’  222  pages.  5  lire. — Fanta^ic,  almoA 
plotless  novel. 

★Alfredo  Fabietti.  Fe^a  in  Famiglia.  Firenze. 
Vallecchi.  1934. — Narratives  in  the  be^ 
Tuscan  tradition  with  enough  of  irony  to 
flavor. 

★Virgilio  Feroci.  GiuStizia  e  Grazia.  .  .  Gin' 
quecento  motti,  curiositd  e  aneddoti  giudiziari. 
Milano.  Hoepli.  1934.  230  pages.  10  lire. — 
Unique  book  of  ^ries  gathered  from  every¬ 
where. 

★Mihaly  Foldi.  L'angelo  dell'infemo.  Milano. 
Baldini  e  Ca^toldi.  1934.  380  pages.  12  lire. — 
Struggles  of  a  soul  tom  by  the  forces  of  good 
and  evil.  From  the  Hungarian. 

★Amaldo  Fratelli.  La  donna  segreta.  Milano. 
Bompiani.  1934.  126  pages.  5  lire. — ^Treach¬ 
erous  love  and  spiritual  ruin. 

★R.  Davy  Gabrielli.  Gente  d' Africa.  Firenze. 
Bemporad.  1934.  7  lire. — Stories  for  boys. 
★Angelo  Gatti.  Racconti  di  queSlo  tempo. 
Milano.  Mondadori.  1934. — Another  novel 
by  the  author  of  the  recent  success  Ilia  e 
Alberto. 

★Lorenzo  Gigli.  II  pinguino  innamorato. 
Milano.  Ceschina.  1934. — Short  Tories  dealing 
with  every-day  life. 

★Salvatcjr  Gotta.  Lilith.  Milano.  Baldini  e 
CaAoldi.  1934. 12  lire. — Lilith,  Eve  and  Adam, 
the  perennial  triangle  in  a  modem  setting. 
★Virginia  Guicciardi  Fia^ri.  Ca'  de'  pioppi. 
Roma.  Campitelli.  1933.  423  pages.  12  lire. — 
Novel  of  the  Reggio  Emilia. 

★Aino  Kcllas.  La  sposa  del  lupo.  Milano. 
Sperling  c  Kupfer.  1934.  200  pages.  8  lire. — 
Short  ^ries  compounded  of  Finnish  legendary 
elements  and  the  mo^  modem  psychological 
conflidt. 
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★Giuseppe  Luongo.  L'Ora  sul  quadrante. 
Napoli.  Editrice  CLET.  1934.  180  pages.  5 
lire. — Fourth  novel  by  a  very  popular  writer 
of  the  pa^  season. 

★Olindo  Malagodi.  La  casa  della  doppia  vita. 
Milano.  Mondadori.  1934.  318  pages.  10  lire. 
— A  romantic  fantasy,  with  a  pinch  of  Peer 
Gynt. 

★Nicola  Moscardelli.  La  vita  ha  sempre 
ragione.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1934.  534  pages. 
10  lire. — An  immense  novel  strongly  flavored 
with  Fascia  ideals. 

★Alfredo  Panzini.  Legione  Decima.  Milano. 
Mondadori.  1934.  10  lire. — A  hisJtorical  novel 
featuring  a  young  Milanese  Fasciift  as  the 
hero. 

★Russia  rossa  che  ride.  Torino.  “Slavia.” 
1934-  35^  psges.  TO  lire. — Translations  of 
Dorics  from  Soviet  Russia  with  notes  on  the 
various  authors  made  by  Alfredo  Polledro. 
Preface  by  Lorenzo  Gigli. 

★Carlo  Scarfoglio.  Bidental.  Milano.  Monda- 
dori.  1934.  520  pages.  12  lire. — His  colledted 
plays,  lyrics  and  translations. 

★Ettore  Settani.  Chi  ha  ncciso  Gianni  Ran' 
done?  Lecce.  Cafero.  1933.  234  pages.  10  lire. — 
Novel  of  man  and  his  dismal  social  environ' 
ment. 

★Fabio  Tombari.  Libro  degli  animali.  Milano. 
Mondadori.  1934. — ^The  author  proves  his 
bent  for  ^ory  telling. 

ieVecchia  Russia.  Roma.  Formiggini.  1934. 
284  pages.  9  lire. — Anecdotes  of  the  prc' 
Bolshevik  regime,  collected  by  Carlo  Lozzi. 

ITALIAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Amalia  Bordiga  Amadei.  Maria  Carolina. 
Napoli.  Cooperativa  Editrice  Libraria.  1934. 
222  pages.  12  lire. — Vindication  of  the  famous 
queen  of  Naples. 

★Nino  D’ Aroma.  “1902.”  Roma.  Edizioni 
della  Cabala.  1934. 215  pages.  9  lire. — A  young 
man,  the  war,  the  march  on  Rome,  etc. 

★Ivon  de  Bagnac.  Trent'  Anni  di  Mussolini 
iSSj'igrj.  Roma.  Arti  Grafiche  Umaneglia. 
280  pages. — With  a  preface  by  F.  T.  Mari' 
netti. 

★Guido  Bentivoglio.  Memorie  e  Lettere.  Bari. 
Laterza.  1934.  500  pages.  35  lire. — Memoirs 
of  the  cardinal.  Edited  by  Co^tantino  Panigada. 
★Luigi  Bignami.  Condottieri  Viscontei  e 
Sforzeschi.  Milano.  Agnelli.  1934.  20  lire. 
— Written  from  newly  inve^igated  documents 


by  the  enthusiaAic  ^udent  of  Milanese  his' 
tory. 

★Bologna  nella  Gloria  d'ltalia.  Bologna.  Zani' 
chelli.  1933. 240  pages.  10  lire. — Nine  leeftures, 
by  as  many  eminences,  delivered  at  the  Uni' 
versita  Fascia. 

★Amaldo  Bonaventura.  Rossini.  Firenze. 
“Nemi.”  1934.  12  lire. — Biograpbicahcritical 
paronama  of  his  life.  IlluArated. 

★Vincenzo  Ceresi.  Padre  Genocchi.  Roma. 
Tip.  Poliglotta  Vaticana.  1934.  25  lire. — ^The 
biography  of  the  great  Missionary  to  the 
Puatmayo,  highly  e^eemed  for  his  culture  and 
his  w’ealth  of  experience. 

★Luigi  Ceria.  Vita  di  una  moglie:  Teresa 
Confalonieri.  Milano.  Baldini  e  Ca.4toldi. 
1934*  336  pages.  12  lire. — Well  balanced 
Audy  of  the  consort  of  a  great  Italian  patriot. 
★Giovanni  Co^ta.  Caio  Giulio  Cesarc.  Roma. 
Morpurgo.  1934.  200  pages.  15  lire. — Ten 
chapters  of  conventional  biography. 
★Benedetto  Croce.  Un  Condottiere  Italiano 
del  Quattrocento.  Bari.  Laterza.  1934. 90  pages. 
10  lire. — The  life  of  Monforte  conte  di  Cam' 
pobasso;  extradt  from  La  Critica.  Contains 
also  La  Fede  Storica  del  Commynes. 

★Giorgio  Falco.  La  polemica  sul  medio  evo. 
Torino.  Fedetto.  1933.  25  lire. — A  review 
of  the  various  interpretations  of  the  Middle 
Ages  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  end  of  the 
Romantic  period. 

★Cesare  Giardini.  II  tragico  deStino  di  Don 
Carlos.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1934.  7  lire. — 
Charles  V  is  the  dramatic  flgure  around  whom 
the  author  weaves  a  mo^  fascinating  ^ry. 
★Francesco  Cazzamini  Mussi.  II  giomalismo 
a  Milano  dalle  origini  alia  prims  guerra  d'in' 
dependenza.  Milano.  Meneghina.  1934.  472 
pages.  18  lire. — And  consequently  a  source 
book  of  Milanese  HiAory. 

★R.  Levi  Naim.  Figure  di  Scorcio.  Firenze. 
“La  Vangheggia.”  1934.  164  pages.  5  lire. — 
Pin  point  biographies,  memoirs,  sketches, 
portraits. 

★Giu^a  Nicco.  Jacopo  della  Quercia.  Firenze. 
Bemporad.  1934.  128  pages.  25  lire. — Original 
^udy  on  the  precursor  of  Michael  Angelo. 
★Nicola  Pascazio.  La  Rivoluzione  d'lrlanda 
e  VImpero  Britannico.  Roma.  “Nuova  Euro' 
pa.”  1934.  270  pages.  12  lire. — Pascazio  is  also 
the  author  of  Judies  on  the  German  and  the 
Spanish  Revolutions. 

★Emilia  Toscanelli  Peruzzi.  Vita  di  me. 
Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1934.  512  pages.  20  lire. — 
Her  diary  edited  by  her  niece,  Marchesa  Alto- 
viti  Avila. 
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★Aldo  de  Rinaldis.  Gioacchino  Toma.  Mila' 
no.  Mondadori.  1934.  251  pages.  40  lire. — In 
a  series  on  the  Ottocento  painters.  About 
seventy  plates. 

'^Fortunato  Rizzi.  Francesco  Petrarca  e  il  de' 
cennio  parmense  (i3Ji'i35i).  Torino.  Para  via. 
1934. 20  lire. — A  minute  and  well  documented 
^udy  of  that  period  of  the  poet’s  life  which 
has  not  been  so  well  known. 

-^Piero  Torriano.  Salietti.  Milano.  Hoepli. 
1934.  10  lire. — One  of  the  founders  of  the 
Milanese  Novecento  group.  27  plates. 
★Raffaele  di  Tucci.  II  cardinale  G.  Bentivo' 
glio  e  i  suoi  rapporti  con  la  repubblica  di  Genova. 
Genova.  Emil  ianodegliOrfini.  1934. 104  pages. 
10  lire. — One  of  the  mo^  sensational  episodes 
in  the  diplomatic  hi^ory  of  the  Seicento. 
★Augusta  del  Vecchio  Veneziani.  Gaetano 
Hegri  (i833'I905).  Roma.  Formiggini.  1934. 
587  pages.  20  lire. — Research  on  a  represen' 
tative  figure  from  the  nineteenth  century. 
•^Fulvio  Vicoli.  1 1  condottiero  di  una  fiotta 
vittoriosa.  Milano.  “La  Prora.”  1934.  240 
pages.  TO  lire. — Paolo  Thaon  di  Revel. 

ITALIAN  TRAVEL  AND  FOLKLORE 

★Eme^o  Alpron.  Una  gita  in  Persia.  Trie^e. 
Libraria  Minerva  delle  L.  1.  R.  1934.  140 
pages.  10  lire. — A  merchant  recounts  his 
travels. 

■^Giuseppe  Lugli.  I  Santuari  celebri  del  Lazio 
antico.  Roma.  Morpurgo.  1934.  140  pages. 

8  lire. — A  guide  book. 

★Amedeo  Maiuri.  I  Campi  Flegrei.  Roma. 
Libreria  dello  Stato.  1934.  150  pages.  5.60 
lire. — From  Virgil's  tomb  to  the  Cavern  of 
Coma.  88  illustrations. 

★Gino  Nibbi.  J^elle  Isole  della  Felicitd.  Lan' 
ciano.  Carrabba.  1934.  260  pages.  10  lire. — 
The  Society  Islands  and  others. 

★Pietro  Pancrazi.  Donne  e  buoi  de'paesi  tuoi. 
Firenze.  Vallecclii.  1934.  278  pages.  8  lire. — 
Plants,  animals,  jieople  and  places. 

★Diego  Valeri.  Fantasie  veneziane.  Milano. 
Mondadori.  1934.  176  pages.  10  lire. — A  poet 
writes  prose  poems  of  the  Venetian  litoral. 

ITALIAN  VERSE 

★Sibilla  Aleramo.  Si  alia  Terra.  Milano. 
Mondadori.  1934. — Poetess  of  wide  interests 
sings  her  own  idea  of  life. 

★Emilio  Buccafusco.  Una  lirica  bocciata. 
Milano.  “Eia.”  1934.  20  pages.  2  lire. — 
Futuristic  poems. 


★Andrea  ToSto  de  Caro.  Cielo  rosa.  PiStoia. 
Grazzini.  1934.  148  pages.  7  lire. — Singularly 
pure  lyrics. 

★Teresa  Scarpati  CaStiglione.  Alla  Gio' 
vinezza.  Napoli-Roma.  “Aspetti  Lettera' 
ri.’’  1934.  78  pages.  5  lire.— And  the  poems 
are  exceedingly  youthful  in  conception  and 
execution. 

★Nina  Infante  Ferraguti.  'Hel  Tempio  della 
Luce.  Roma.  Formiggini.  1934.  138  pages. — 
Pleasant  lyrics. 

★Pasquale  Leonetti.  Dal  cuore  e  dal  miftero. 
Napole.  IStituto  meridionale  di  cultura.  1934. 
80  pages.  6  lire. — Profoundly  thoughtful 
lyrics. 

★Anna  MaStrangeli.  Per  la  mia  gioia.  Mo 
dena.  Guanda.  1934. 60  pages.  5  lire. — Tender' 
ly  beautiful  lyrics. 

★Grigol  Robakidze.  Le  trecce  de  Medea. 
Milano.  Sperling  e  Kupfer.  1934.  222  pages. 
10  lire. — Georgian  poetry  of  Byronic  flavor 
translated  by  Ervino  Pocar. 

★Gino  Rovida.  FineStre  lontane.  Pescara. 
“Tempo  NoStro.”  1934.  70  pages.  5  lire. — 
Delicate  and  sincere  lyrics. 

ITALIAN  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

★Alberto  Neppi.  Mantegna.  Roma.  Formig' 
gini.  1934.  70  pages. — One  of  a  series  of 
Profili. 

★Mary  Pittaluga.  L'architettura  italiana  del 
Quattrocento.  Firenze.  “Nemi.”  1934.  68 
pages.  12  lire. — One  of  a  series  of  monographs 
on  arts  and  literature.  92  illu^rations. 
★Piero  Torriano.  Salietti.  Milano.  Hoepli. 
1934.  10  lire. — Study  of  realism  in  a  nine' 
teenth  century  arti^. 

ITALIAN  PHILOSOPHY 

★G.  Le  Boucher.  II  Gran  Teftamento.  Bari. 
Laterza.  1934.  117  pages.  10  lire. — Material' 
iA  looks  at  the  universe.  Prefece  by  Maurice 
Maeterlinck. 

★Antonio  Garbasso.  Scienza  e  poesia.  Firenze. 
Le  Monnicr.  1934.  436  pages.  20  lire. — Edited 
by  Jolanda  I>e  Blasi;  preftice  by  Mussolini; 
a  definition  of  the  intellertual  life. 

★Pasquale  Gatti.  II  verbo  dell'Italia  fascia, 
Napoli.  Morano.  1934.  575  pages.  40  lire. — 
A  ponderous  book  on  the  philosophical  back' 
ground  of  Fascism. 

★Antonio  de  Giuliani.  La  Cagione  RipoSla 
Delle  Decadenze  e  Delle  Rivoluzioni.  Edited 
by  Benedetto  Croce.  Bari.  Laterza.  1934.  8 
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lire. — Two  treatises  by  a  clear  thinker  who 
has  eloquence  of  ^yle  to  drive  his  points  home. 
★M.  L.  Patrizi.  ?{ell'e^etica  e  nella  scienza. 
Bologna.  Zanichelli.  1934.  301  pages.  25  lire. — 
A  third  series  of  essays  by  a  versatile  writer. 
■^Giuseppe  Roverelli.  II  pensiero  spinoziano 
neiridealismo  modemo.  Milano.  Vallardi. 
1933.  1 17  pages.  6  lire. — Another  book  to 
prove  that  Spinoza  is  the  father  of  modern 
thought. 

ITALIAN  SCIENCE 

★Francesco  Savorgnan  di  Brazza.  Da  Leonardo 
a  Marconi.  Milano.  Hoepli.  1933.  368  pages. 
15  lire. — Italian  inventors  and  inventions. 
★Francesco  Porro.  Problcmi  deirUniverso. 
Bologna.  Zanichelli.  1934.  170  pages.  12  lire. 
— Hi^ory  and  present  ^tus  of  astronomical 
Studies. 

ITALIAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Mirko  Ardemagni.  II  Re  in  Africa.  Milano. 
Mondadori.  1934.  286  pages.  30  lire. — A 
mosaic  of  Italy  in  Africa. 

★Giuseppe  Bottai.  Esperienza  Corporativa. 
Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1934.  723  pages.  35  lire. 
— Birds'eye  view  of  the  achievements  of 
Fascism. 

★G'lglielmo  Danzi.  II  tenore  di  vita  degli 
italiani.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1934. — InveSti- 
gation  and  comment  upon  the  thought  of  II 
Duce. 

★Amedeo  Giannini.  Tenderize  coSlituzionali. 
Bologna.  Zanichelli.  1933. 15  lire. — An  Italian 
senator  Studies  the  problems  arising  from  the 
after'war  situation. 

★Gino  Luzzatto.  Storia  economica  delVetd 
moderna  e  contemporanea.  Part  I.  L'etd  moder' 
na.  (“Collana  di  Studi  di  Storia  economica” 
Vol.  I,  Series  i.)  Padua.  Cedam.  1933.  535 
pages.  60  lire. — A  colledion  of  Ied:ures  by 
a  Professor  of  economic  history  in  Royal 
Superior  Institute  of  Economic  and  Com- 
mercial  Science  at  Venice. 

★Ugo  Nanni.  Mussolini  e  Hitler.  Milano. 
Sperling  e  Kupfer.  1934.  290  pages.  10  lire. — 
Contrast  between  the  exponent  of  the  New 
Era  and  the  product  of  the  old  order. 

★Nicola  Pascazio.  La  Rivoluzione  di  Spagna. 
Roma.  “Nuova  Europa.”  1933.  476  pages.  15 
lire. — Analysis  of  the  racial  and  political 
situation  with  a  dramatic  account  of  the  flight 
of  Alfonso  XIII. 

★Francesco  Sapori.  II  Fascismo  e  L'Arte. 
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Milano.  Mondadori.  1934.  3  lire. — This  little 
booklet  gives  concrete  evidence  of  Fascism’s 
interest  in  public  works  and  cultural  adtivities. 
★Luigi  Serra.  II  R.  Museo  Artiftico  Indus' 
triale  di  Roma.  Roma.  Libreria  dello  Stato. 
1934.  47  pages.  4.50  lire. — Guide  with  70 
illustrations. 

★D.  Siciliani.  Paesaggi  Libici:  I;  Tripolitania. 
Tripoli.  Caccopardo.  1934.  268  pages.  15 
lire. — Its  tragic  reality  and  its  economic  pos' 
sibihties. 

ITALIAN  RELIGION 

★Severina  de  Lilia.  Figlie  di  Luce.  Bari.  La- 
terza.  1934.  320  pages.  12  lire.— A  book  for 
young  people,  teachers,  and  parents  on  the 
religious  life,  by  one  of  the  outstanding  Italian 
educators. 

ITALIAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Amerigo  Montemaggiori.  Dizionario  della 
Dottrina  Fasciila.  Torino.  Paravia.  1934.  800 
pages.  25  lire. — Attempts  to  list  every  word 
which  concerns  Fascism. 

★Ugo  Ojetti.  Sessanta.  Milano.  Mondadori. 
1934. — A  book  of  maxims,  anecdotes,  etc. 

PORTUGUESE  LITERATURE 

★Roberto  Seidl.  Jodo  Gaetano.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Imprensa  Moderna.  1934. — Short  Study  of  the 
personality  of  the  famous  Brazilian  with  com' 
ments  and  valuable  notes  on  the  Brazilian 
theatre. 

PORTUGUESE  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★F.  Alves  de  Azevedo.  Um  caso  singular. 
Lisboa.  Par?aria  de  A.  M.  Pereira.  1934.  124 
pages. — A  romance. 

★Mario  de  Andrade.  Belazarte.  Sao  Paulo. 
Editora  Piratininga.  1934. — Stories  by  a  poet' 
essayist. 

★Jorge  de  Lima.  O  Anjo.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Cruzeiro  do  Sul.  1934.  154  pages.  5$ooo. — 
Highly  poetical  novel  of  modem  Brazilian 
youth. 

★Jose  Lins  to  Rego.  Bangue.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Jose  Olympio. — Novel  of  marital  incom' 
patibility. 

★Roquette'Pinto.  Sdmambrid.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Ariel.  1934.  225  pages.  6$ooo.— Indigenous 
novel. 

★Oduvaldo  Vianna.  Amor.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
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Civilizagao  Brasileira.  1934. — One  of  the 
supreme  triumphs  of  the  Brazilian  theatre. 

PORTUGUESE  HISTORY.  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

^^Daniel  de  Carvalho.  Theophtlo  Ottoni.  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Alba.  1934. — A  biographical  ^tudy 
of  the  famous  liberal  and  defender  of  the 
oppressed. 

★Jorge  de  Lima.  Anchieta.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Civilizagao  Brasileira.  1934.  208  pages.  6$ooo. 
— Life  and  times  of  the  “apostle  of  Brazil.” 

PORTUGUESE  VERSE 

★Luis  Guedes.  Labirinto.  Coimbra.  Ed.  de 
“Presenga.”  1934.  45  pages.  ^$000. — 15  poems 
(popular  versifier  with  a  real  talent). 

★Jorge  de  Lima.  Poemas  Escolhidos  (192^' 
1930).  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Alba.  1932.  134  pages. 
— He  has  been  called  the  mo^  representative 
poet  of  modern  Brazil. 

★Cyro  Martins.  Campo  fora.  Porto  Alegre. 
Livraiia  do  Globo.  1934. — Here  and  there  in 
this  book  of  regional  material  there  are  perfect 
pages. 

★Joao  de  Minas.  Horrores  e  myilerios  dos 
sertoes  desconhecidos.  Sao  Paulo.  Livraria 
Record.  1934. — Adventures  in  the  Matto 
Grosso  with  Colonel  Fawcett,  written  with 
exuberant  imagination. 

PORTUGUESE  SCIENCE 

★Joao  Lyra  Filho.  Pensamento  a  concluir. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Alba.  1934. — Studies  in  coh 
lective  psychology. 

★Arthur  Ramos.  EducaQoo  e  Psychanalyse. 
Sao  Paulo.  Companhia  Editora  Nacional.  1934. 
— The  celebrated  psychiatric  applies  his 
notions  of  his  profession  to  the  school. 

PORTUGUESE  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★F.  Alves  de  Azevedo.  Problemas  do  Seculo 
20.  Lisboa.  Paulo  Guedes.  1933. — A  series  of 
brief  commentaries  on  these  times. 

★Jose  de  Passos  Ponte.  Origens  e  responsabili' 
da^s  da  Guerra  de  1914.  Lisboa.  Central  Edi' 
tora.  1934. 216  pages. — LeCures  given  Novem' 
her,  1933  at  the  Universidade  Popular  Por' 
tuguesa;  well  documented;  an  attack  on  all 
war. 

PORTUGUESE  ESSAYS 
★Oswald  de  Andrade.  O  Hometn  0  Cavallo. 


Sao  Paulo.  1934. — A  mixture  of  farce  and 
communiCic  propaganda  by  a  man  who  knows 
how  to  laugh  at  everything  after  the  fashion  of 
Pantagruel. 

PORTUGUESE  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Brant  Horta.  Grammatica  hiSlorica.  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Oliveira  ft’  Cia.  1934. — The  par- 
nassian  poet  turns  philologiC. 

★Jaime  Lopes  Dias.  Aspira^oes  de  idanha^a' 
nova.  I,  A  Barragem  do  Ponsul.  Lisboa.  Ferin. 
1933-  70  pages. — One  of  a  dozen  Cudies  of  the 
largeC  province  in  Portugal. 

BASQUE 

★Pierre  Lafitte.  Esl(ualdunen  Loretegia.  Lehen 
Zathia.  (iy4y'i8oo).  Bayonne.  Lasserre.  1934. 
10  francs. — Anthology  of  Basque  Verse; 
writers  from  the  three  French'Basque  prov' 
inces. 

ENGLISH 

★Agnes  Camilla  Hansen.  Twentieth  Century 
Forces  in  European  Fidion.  Chicago.  American 
Library  Association.  1934.  250  pages. — In' 
tended  primarily  for  American  readers. 

★Leo  W.  Keeler,  S.J.  The  Problem  of  Error 
from  Plato  to  Kant.  A  Historical  and  Critical 
Study.  (Analedta  Gregoriana,  Vol.  VI).  Rome. 
Pontifica  Universitas  Gregoriana.  1934.  282 
pages.  15  lire. — Father  Keeler's  search  for 
a  doCrine  of  error. 

if  Literature  of  the  Peoples  of  the  USSR.  Mosk' 
va.  VOKS.  1934.  209  pages. — An  anthology 
with  some  biographical  information;  hand' 
somely  illuCrated. 

★Money,  Prices  and  Gold  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
London.  University  of  London.  1934.  35  pages. 

I  s.  6  p. — One  of  a  series  of  monographs  on 
Slavonic  and  EaC  European  Cudies. 

★Nellie  Van  de  Grift  Sanchez.  Stories  of  the 
Latin' American  States.  New  York.  Crowell. 
1934.  400  pages.  $2.50. — An  elementary 
reference  work. 

★Georg  Schneider.  Theory  and  History  of 
Bibliography.  New  York.  Columbia  Univer' 
sity  Press.  1934.  306  pages.  $3.75. — Trans' 
lated  by  Ralph  Robert  Shaw.  The  only  pub' 
lication  of  its  sort  in  the  English  language 
dealing  with  pure  bibliography. 

★Edward  Laroeque  Tinker.  Pen,  Pills  ^ 
Pistols.  New  York.  American  Society  of  the 
French  Legion  of  Honor.  1934.  15  pages. — 

A  chronicle  of  ante'bellum  Louisiana. 
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RUSSIAN 

★Perm  State  University.  Bulletin  de  ITnftitut 
des  recherches  biologiques  de  Perm.  1934.  Vol. 
IX,  Nos.  6'8.  142  pages.  5  rubles. — Regional 
Judies  of  flora  and  fauna,  watcr^basins,  etc. 
Text  in  Russian,  with  summaries  in  English 
and  German. 

AMERICAN  TEXT'  BOOKS 
FRENCH 

★Bertha  S.  Bullard  and  M.  L.  Carrel.  Themes 
Faciles.  Bo^on.  Heath.  1934. — Review  gram- 
mar  and  fir^  course  in  composition. 
★Algernon  Coleman  and  others.  Graded 
French  Readings.  Boston.  Heath.  1934.  589 
pages. — Seledions  from  historical  writings, 
classics  and  contemporary  literature,  carefully 
graded  as  to  difficulty. 

★Victor  Hugo.  Maricm  de  Lorme.  New  York. 
D.  Appleton'Century.  1934. — Edited  by 
Maxwell  A.  Smith  and  Mary  Ruth  Smith. 
★Eugene  M.  Lebert  and  Robert  B.  Michell. 
A  French  Grammar.  New  York.  Prentice' 
Hall.  1934. — Two'year  book;  ecledic  method 
for  fundamentals  and  excellent  reference 
grammar  in  Part  II. 

★Albert  Mann,  Jr.  Conversational  FretKh. 
New  York.  Macmillan.  1934.  243  pages. 
$1.75. — Extremely  pradical  material. 

★Joseph  C.  Palamountain  and  Betty  S.  Pala' 
mountain.  Learning  French  from  Modem  Au' 
thors.  New  York.  Macmillan.  1934.  280  pages. 
$1.60. — 32  selections  from  modern,  mostly 
contemporary,  authors. 

★Thomas  Rossman  Palfrey  and  William 
Collar  Holbrook.  Medieval  French  Literature. 
New  York.  Appleton'Century.  1934. — Re' 
presentative  seledions  in  modern  French 
versions. 

★I.  A.  Schwartz.  French  Grammar  Review. 
New  York.  Harcourt  Brace.  1934.  275  pages. 
$1.20. — A  revised  edition  with  numerous 
improvements. 

GERMAN 

★Edwin  H.  Zeydel,  Editor.  German  Tales  for 
Beginners.  New  York.  Crofts.  1934. 113  pages. 
— Tieck  Die  Elfen,  Kurz  Die  goldenen  Trdume, 
Busch  Aus  Max  and  Moritz. 

SPANISH 

★Patricio  Gimeno.  Cuentos  de  Acd  y  Alla. 
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New  York.  Sanborn.  1934. 200  pages. — A  fird 
reader.  Adaptations  and  simplifications  from 
many  sources. 

★Juan  Valera.  Pepita  Jimenez.  New  York. 
Macmillan.  1934.  $1.10. — Edited  (abridged) 
by  M.  A.  DeVitis  and  Dorothy  Torreyson. 

AAA 

Knut  Hamsun:  “I  write  to  kill  time.” 

A  magazine  reappears.  FeSta  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  collaborators  Messrs. 
Tasso  da  Silveira  and  Andrade  Muricy, 
Bologna,  Italy. 

Jose  Garcia  Villa:  “Although  I  am  very 
much  in  sympathy  with  the  modems,  my 
sympathy  does  not  extend  to  their  Marxian 
itchings.” 

The  International  College  of  Smyrna  did 
not  open  for  the  fall  session.  No  announce' 
ment  has  been  made  about  the  disposition 
of  the  ^aff  and  the  endowment. 

“.  .  .that  element  of  rancor  in  the  mental 
process  of  Karl  Marx  which  has  its  influence 
even  today  upon  the  temper  of  Communis 
thinking.” — Joseph  Wood  Kmtch,  in  The 
T^ation,  New  York. 

“If  this  new  society  made  an  arti^  of  me, 
if  it  educates  and  teaches  me,  and  opens  out  a 
new  life  before  me,  how  can  I  feel  separate 
from  it?  If  an  author  does,  he  becomes  the 
slave  of  the  dying  world  or  he  is  condemned 
to  solitude.  Marcel  Prou^  is  a  grievous 
example  of  such  e^rangement  and  solitude. 
A  fine  ^tyli^t,  but  a  barren  writer.” — A. 
Karavayeva,  in  Vol(s  Illu^rated  Almanac, 
Moscow. 

“The  realism  for  which  Soviet  literature  is 
^ruggling  is  socialiA  realism.  Socialist  realism 
is  very  different  from  the  traditional  realism 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  .  .  The  realism  of 
the  nineteenth  century  was  a  critical  realism. 
It  lashed  out  at  social  evils  and  exposed  de' 
feefts,  but  it  had  nothing  positive  to  say. 
Sociali^  realism  is  of  a  positive,  affirmative 
charaefter — which,  of  course,  does  not  prevent 
it  from  ^Higgling  against  the  defeAs  that  it 
sees  in  Soviet  life.  Ours  is  a  literature  of  great 
sociali^  ideas,  which  are  already  being  realized; 
a  literature  which  knows  real  heroes — not 
morali^s,  or  simply  destroyers,  as  moSt  heroes 
were  in  the  paSt,  but  builders,  creators,  who 
are  organizing  a  socialist  society,  and  showing 
the  richness  and  initiative  of  its  charadter.” — 
V.  Kirpwtin,  in  Vol(s  lllu^rated  Almanac, 
Moscow. 


